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PAET VIL-COSTUME AND TOILET. 

{Contintted). 



CHAPTER XLin. 

BAGS AND GOWNS. 



IN a collection of notes on legal costume^ the lawyer's bag 
deserves a few observations. 

On the stages of the Caroline theatres the lawyer is fonnd 
with a green bag in his hand ; the same is the case in the litera- 
ture of Queen Anne's reign ; and until a comparatively recent 
date green bags were generally carried in Westminster Hall 
and in provincial courts by the great body of legal practitioners. 
From Wycherley's "Plain Dealer/' it appears that in the 
time of Charles II. angry clients were accustomed to revile 
their lawyers as " green-bag carriers.'' When the Utigious 
Widow Blackacre upbraids the barrister who declines to argue 
for hcr^ she exclaims — " Impertinent again^ and ignorant to 
me ! Gadsboddikins ! you puny upstart in the law^ to use me 
so, you green-bag carrier, you murderer of unfortunate causes, 
the clerk's ink is scarce off of your fingers." In the same drama, 
making much play with the green bag, Wycherley indicates the 
Widow Blackacre's quarrelsome disposition by decorating her 
with an enormous green reticule, and makes her son, the law- 
student, stagger about the stage in a gown, and under a heavy 
burden of green bags. 

So also in the time of Queen Anne, to. say that a man in- 
tended to carry a green bag, was the same as saying that he 
meant to adopt the law as a profession. In Dr. Arbuthnot's 
" History of John Bull," the prevalence of the phrase is shown 
by the passage, " I am told, Cousin Diego, you are one of those 
that have undertaken to manage me, and that you have said 
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you will carry a green bag yourself, rather than we shall make 
an end of our lawsuit. I'll teach them and you too to ma- 
nage/' It must^ however, be borne in mind that in Queen 
Anne's time green bags, like white bands, were as generally 
adopted by solicitors and attorneys as by members of the bar. 
In his '^ character of a pettifogger" the author of " The London 
Spy" observes — " His learning is commonly as little as his 
honesty, and his conscience much larger than his green bag." 

Some years have elapsed since green bags altogether dis- 
appeared from our courts of law ; but the exact date of their 
disappearance has hitherto escaped the vigilance and research 
of Colonel Landman. " Causidicus" and other writers who 
in the pages of that useful and very entertaining publication, 
Notes and Queries^ have asked for information on that point 
and kindred questions. Evidence sets aside the suggestion 
that the colour of the lawyer's bag was changed from green to 
red because the proceedings at Queen Caroline's trial rendered 
green bags odious to the public, and even dangerous to their 
bearers ; for it is matter of certainty that the leaders of the 
Chancery and Common Law bars carried red bags at a time 
considerably anterior to the inquiry into the queen's conduct. 
But though that investigation did not give birth to the red bag, 
it is not improbable that it contributed to the final and imi- 
versal disuse of green bags. 

On other questions concerning lawyers' bags there is no less 
uncertainty. 

In a letter addressed to the editor of Notes and Queries, a 
writer who signs himself '^ Causidicus " observes — " When I 
entered the profession (about fifty years ago) no junior bar- 
rister presumed to carry a bag in the Court of Chancery, un- 
less one had been presented to him by a King's Coimsel ; who, 
when a junior was advancing in practice, took an opportunity 
of complimenting him on his increase of business, and giving 
him his own bag to carry home his papers. It was then a dis- 
tinction to carry a bag, and a proof that a junior was rising in 
his profession. I do not know whether the custom prevailed 
in other courts." From this it appears that fifty years since 
the bag was an honourable distinction at the Chancery bar, 
giving its bearer some such professional status as that which is 
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conferred by "silk^' in these days when Queen's Counsel are 
numerous. 

The same professional usage seems to have prevailed at the 
Common Law bar more than eighty years ago; for in 1780, 
when Edward Law joined the Northern Circuit, and forthwith 
received a large number of briefs, he was complimented by 
Wallace on his success, and presented with a bag. Lord 
Campbell asserts that no case had ever before occurred where 
a junior won the distinction of a bag during the course of his 
first circuit. " Now-a-days/' adds Lord Campbell in a note, 
'^ any yoimg barrister buys a bag, and carries it as soon after 
he is called to the bar as he likes ; but when I was called to 
the bar, and long after, the privilege of carrying a bag was 
strictly confined to those who had received one from a King's 
Counsel. The King's Coimsel, then few in number, were con- 
sidered officers of the crown, and they had not only a salary of 
40/. a year, but an annual allowance of paper, pens, and purple 
bags. These they distributed among juniors who made such 
progress as not to be able to convey their briefs conveniently in 
their hands." 

There is no record of the date when members of the junior 
bar received permission to carry bags according to their own 
pleasure ; it is even matter of doubt whether the permission was 
ever expressly accorded by the leaders of the profession — or 
whether the old restrictive usage died a gradual and unnoticed 
death. The present writer, however, is assured that at the 
Chancery Bar, long after all juniors were allowed to carry bags, 
etiquette forbade them to adopt bags of the same colour as 
those carried by their leaders. An eminent Queen's Counsel, 
who is a member of that bar, remembers that when he first donned 
a stuff gown, he, like all Chancery jumors, had a purple bag — 
whereas the wearers of silk at the same period, without excep- 
tion, carried red bags. 

Before a complete and satisfactory account can be given of 
the use of bags by lawyers, as badges of honour and marks of 
distinction, answers must be found for several questions which 
at present remain open to discussion. So late as Queen Anne's 
reign, lawyers of, the lowest standing, whether advocates or 
attorneys, were permitted to carry bags ; — a right which the 
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junior bar appears to have lost when Edward Law joined the 
Northern Circuit. At what date between Queen Anne^s day 
and 1780 (the year in which Lord Ellenborough made his 
dibilt in the North), was this change effected ? Was the change 
gradual or sudden ? To what cause was it due ? Again, is it 
possible that Lord Campbell and Causidicus wrote under a mis- 
apprehension, when they gave testimony concerning the usages 
of the bar with regard to bags, at the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century ? The memory of the distin- 
guished Queen^s Counsel, to whom allusion is made in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, is quite clear that in his student days Chan- 
cery juniors were forbidden by etiquette to carry red bags, but 
were permitted to cany blue ba^s ; and he is strongly of 
opinion that the restriction to which Lord Campbell and Cau- 
sidicus draw attention, did not apply at any time to blue bags, 
but only concerned red bags, which, so late as thirty years since, 
unquestionably were the distinguishing marks of men in leading 
Chancery practice. Perhaps legal readers of this chapter will 
favour the writer with further information on this not highly 
important, but still not altogether uninteresting subject. 

The liberality which for the last five-and-twenty years has 
marked the distribution of '* silk^' to rising members of the bar, 
and the ease with which all fairly successful advocates may 
obtain the rank of Queen^s Counsel, enable lawyers of the 
present generation to smile at a rule which defined a man's 
professional position by the colour of his bag, instead of the 
texture of his gown ; but in times when '^ silk'' was given to 
comparatively few members of the bar, and when that distinc- 
tion was most unfairly withheld from the brightest ornaments of 
their profession, if their political opinions displeased the '^ party 
in power," it was natural and reasonable in the bar to institute 
for themselves an '' order of merit" — to which descrvdng can- 
didates could obtain admission without reference to the preju- 
dices of a Chancellor or the whims of a clique. 

At present the sovereign's counsel learned in the law con- 
stitute a distinct order of the profession ; but until the reign of 
William IV. they were merely a handful of court favourites. 
In most cases they were soimd lawyers in full employment ; 
but the immediate cause of their elevation was almost always 
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some political consideration — ^and sometimes the lucky wearer 
of a silk gown had won the right to put K.C. or CI.C. after his 
name by base compliance with ministerial power. That our 
earlier King's Counsel were not created from the purest motives 
or for the most honourable purposes will be readily admitted by 
the reader who reflects that " silk gowns^' are a legal species, for 
which the nation is indebted to the Stuarts. For all practical 
purposes Prands Bacon was a Q.C. during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. He enjoyed peculiar and distinctive status as a bar- 
rister, being consulted on legal matters by the Queen, although 
he held no place that in familiar parlance would entitle him to 
rank with her Crown Lawyers ; and his biographers have agreed 
to call him Elizabeths counsellor learned in the law. But a Q.C. 
holding his office by patent — ^that is to say, a Q.C. as that term 
is understood at the present time — Francis Bacon never was. 
On the accession, however, of James I., he received his formal 
appointment of K.C, the new monarch having seen fit to re- 
cognise the lawyer's claim to be regarded as a " special counseV 
or " learned counsel extraordinary.'' Another barrister of the 
same period who obtained the same distinction was Sir Henry 
Montague, who, in a patent granted in 1608 to the two 
Temples, is styled *' one of our counsel learned in the law.'' 
Thus planted, the institution of monarch's special counsel was 
for many generations a tree of slow growth. Until George III.'s 
reign the number of monarch's counsel, living and practising 
at the same time, was never large ; and throughout the long 
period of that king's rule the fraternity of K.C.'8 never assumed 
the magnitude and character of a professional order. It is un- 
certain what was the greatest number of contemporaneous K.C.'s 
during the Stuart dynasty j but there is no doubt that from the 
arrival of James I. to the flight of James II. there was no 
period when the K.C.'s at all approached the Serjeants in 
names and influence. In Rymer's " Foedera" mention is made 
of four barristers who were appointed counsellors to Charles I., 
one of whom. Sir John Finch, in a patent of precedence is 
designated '' King's Counsel ;" but it is not improbable that 
the royal martyr had other special counsellors whose names have 
not been recorded. At diflerent times of Charles II.'s reign, 
there were created some seventeen K.C.'s, and seven times that 
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number of Serjeants. James II. made ten K.C.^s ; William 
and Mary appointed eleven special counsellors ; and the nimiber 
of Q-C's appointed by Anne was ten. The names of George I.^s 
learned coimsel are not recorded ; the list of George II.'s K.C.^s, 
together with barristers holding patents* of precedence, com- 
prise thirty names ; George III. throughout his long tenure of the 
crown gave " silk'' with or without the title of K.C., to ninety- 
three barristers ; George IV. to twenty-six ; whereas the list of 
William IV.'s appointments comprised sixty-five names, and the 
present queen has conferred *the rank of Q.C. on about two 
hundred advocates — ^the law-list for 1865 mentioning one 
hundred and thirty-seven barristers who are Q.C.'s, or holders 
of patents of precedence, and only twenty-eight serjeants-at-law, 
not sitting as judges in any of the supreme courts. The dimi- 
nution in the numbers of the Serjeants is due partly to the loss 
of their old monopoly of business in the Common Pleas, and 
partly — some say, chiefly — ^to the profiiseness with which silk 
gowns, with Q.C. rank attached, have been thrown to the bar 
since the passing of the Reform Bill. 

Under the old system when '^ silk^'f was less bountifully be- 
stowed, eminent barristers not only led their circuits in stuff, 

♦ "About this time/* says Mr. Fobs, in his account of the legal movements of 
George II/s reign, " a custom was introduced of granting patents of precedence to 
such barristers as the crown considered proper to honour with that mark of dis- 
tinction, instead of appointing them king's counsel. It probably originated in the 
division of parties, and the disinclination of the sovereign to name those as his own 
counsel who were opposed to his ministry, and yet who, by their talents or 
command of business, had obtained a lead in the courts. They were entitled to wear 
a silk gown and sit within the bar; and their places were generally assigned next 
after the existing king's counsel. The only real distinction between them and the 
king's counsel was the privilege of being retained in cases of the crown." There 
was another point of real difference. Whereas a king's counsel at that time had 
salary and perquisites, the mere holder of a patent of precedence had neither. These 
patents are sometimes granted to Serjeants who wish to take rank amongst queen's 
counsel. For instance, Mr. Serjeant Ballantyne and Mr. Serjeant Parry hold patents 
of precedence. 

t Serjeants wear silk gowns in court ; but, as the coif is their distinctive badge, 
their rank is colloquially described by an allusion to that vestige of a headdress. 
When a barrister is raised to the rank of a Serjeant, he is said to " take the coif;'' 
whereas counsel are said to take " silk" when they are made queen's counsel or 
receive patents of precedence. Serjeants who hold patents of precedence — like 
Bompas, Ballantyne, ELinglake, Manning, Parry — have taken both " the coif" and 
"silk," 
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but^ after holding ofiSce as legal advisers to the crown and 
wearing silk gowns whilst they so acted with their political 
friends^ they sometimes resumed their stuff gowns and places 
" outside the bar/' on descending from official eminence. When 
Charles Yorke in 1763 resigned the post of Attorney General, 
he returned to his old place in court without the bar, clad in 
the black bombazine of an ordinary barrister, whereas during his 
tenure of office he had worn silk and sat within the bar. In 
the same manner when Dunning resigned the Solicitor General- 
ship in 1770, he reappeared in the Court of King's Bench, at- 
tired in stuff, and took his place without the bar; but as soon 
as he had made his first motion, he was addressed by Lord 
Mansfield, who with characteristic courtesy informed him that 
he should take precedence in that court before all members of 
the bar, whatever might be their standing, with the exception 
of King's Counsel, Serjeants, and the Recorder of London. 
Not less popular with the members of his profession than with 
the members of his party. Dunning received ftirther gratifica- 
tion from the cordiality with which Mr. Caldecott and Mr. 
Coxe, two seniors of the utter bar, assured Lord Mansfield that 
his determination would give unqualified satisfaction to every 
wearer of the long robe. On joining the Northern Circuit in 
1780, Edward Law foimd Wallace and Lee leading in silk, and 
twenty years later he and Jemmy Park were the K.C.'s of the 
same district. Of course the circuit was not without wearers 
of the coif, one of its learned Serjeants being Cockell who, be- 
fore Law obtained the leading place, was known as " the Al- 
mighty of the North ;" and whose success, achieved in spite of 
an almost total ignorance of legal science, was long quoted 
to show that though knowledge is power, power may be won 
without knowledge. 

Li nothing did the spitefulness of Lord Eldon^s essentially 
ungenerous nature display itself more offensively than in the 
determination which he showed to injure the professional status 
and prospects of lawyers who ventured to oppose his political 
views. From pure dislike of the thought that yoimger men 
should follow closely or at a distance in his steps to the highest 
eminences of legal success, he was disgracefully stingy in be- 
stowing honours on rising barristers who belonged to his own 
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party ; but his injustice and downright oppression to brilliant 
advocates in the Whig ranks^ merit the warmest expressions of 
disapproval and contempt. The most notorious sufferers fironi 
his rancorous intolerance were Henry Brougham and Mr. Den- 
man, who, having worn silk gowns as Queen Caroline's At- 
tomey General and Solicitor General, were reduced to stuff 
attire on that wretched lady's death. So long as Eldon re- 
tained the seals neither of those gentlemen received the dis- 
tinction which they both richly deserved — and this not because 
George IV. cherished an incurable desire to injure the men 
who had zealously and honourably served his dishonoured queen, 
but because the Chancellor could not control his hatred for the 
men who had been true to their client and to Whig principles. 
'^ No young lady,'' wrote the Chancellor, in a letter which is a 
curious illustration of Eldon's constitutional good temper, '^ was 
ever so unforgiving for being refused a silk gown, when silk 
gowns adorned female forms, as Brougham is with me, because, 
having insulted my master, the insulted don't like to clothe him 
with distinction, and honour, and silk." 

Another but less splendid victim of Eldon's unfairness to his 
political adversaries was the Whig John CampbeU, who ob- 
serves — '^ Of his stingy distribution of honours to the bar I 
must speak with forbearance, having myself been one of the 
sufferers. Although he himself had asked and obtained a silk 
gown at the end of seven years after his call to the bar, he de- 
clined to give one to me when I had been twenty yeaJhs at the 
bar, and had for several years enjoyed the decided lead of my 
circuit. This, like the far more flagrant injustice done to 
Scarlett, might appear to have been from political prejudice ; 
but he treated still worse his particular friend, Charles Wethe- 
rell, who shared all his sentiments in church and state, besides 
enjoying deservedly high professional eminence, and who, when 
weU stricken in years, was allowed to remain without a ftdl- 
bottom wig to cover his grey hairs. These instances are pro- 
bably to be explained from a mere love of procrastination, and 
the dislike of being driven to decide upon the pretensions of 
other gentlemen at the bar of equal standing and more doubtfrd 
(claims. But his conduct in not giving the rank of King's 
Counsel to Mr, Brougham and Mr. Denman was positively cul- 
pable, and proceeded from a sordid motive." 
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As in Us letter to his danghter in 1825^ so also after his 
loss of oflBce, when justice had at length been done to Brongham 
and Deninan^ Eldon tried to lay all the blame of his own mis- 
conduct on George IV. But however strong may have been 
that monarch's aversion for the Whig lawyers, it was con- 
trolled by the judicious counsels of Lyndhurst and the firmness 
of Wellington. 

It is worthy of notice that in old time, when silk gowns were 
few, their, wearers were sometimes very young men. From the 
days of Francis North, who was made K.C. before he was a bar- 
rister of seven full years^ standing, down to the days of Eldon, 
who obtained silk after seven years' service in stuff, instances 
could be cited of the rapidity with which lucky yoimgsters rose 
to the honours of silk, whilst hard-worked veterans were to the 
last kept outside the bar. Thurlow* was called to the bar in 
November, 1754, and donned silk in December, 1761. Six 
years had not elapsed since his call to the English bar, when 
Alexander Wedderbum was entitled to put the initials K.C. 
after his name, and wrote to his mother in Scotland, ^' I can't 
very weU explain to you the nature of my preferment, but it is 
what most people at the bar are very desirous of, and yet most 
people run a hazard of losing money by it. I can scarcely ex- 
pect any advantage from it for some time equal to what I give 
up ; and, notwithstanding, I am extremely happy, and esteem 
myself very fortunate in having obtained it.'' Erskine's silk 
was won with still greater speed, for he was still in his fifth 
year of forensic standing when he was invited within the bar ; 
but his silk gown came to him with a patent of precedence, 
giving him the status without the title of a King's Counsel. 

Bar mourning is no longer a feature of legal costume in 

* SeTeral apociyphal or nnqnestionablj fictiiiouB stories were pinned upon 
Thnrlow's silk gown, one of which makes him indebted for his elevation to the old 
Duchess of Queensburj, who, delighted with his brilliant success in the great 
Douglas cause, said to the young man — "What can I do for you?" "Give me a 
dlk gown,*' was the blunt answer. "A silk gown !" cried the duchess, in a shrill 
tone of lively astonishment. " What good can one of my silk gowns do you ? You 
wouldn't make a pretty woman." Whereupon Thurlow explained that he had no 
intention to assume the disguise of female apparel, but wished for a silk bar-gown. 
Certain facts throw discredit on this story. Thurlow wore silk in Hilary Term, 
1762 ; the' Scotch litigation in the Douglas cause, in which Thurlow had no part, did 
not begin till December, 1762 ; and Thurlow's great speech in the case at the bar of 
the House of Lords wm not made till 1769. 
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England. On the death of Charles II. members of the bar 
donned gowns indicative of their grief for the national loss, 
and they continued, either universally or in a large number of 
cases, to wear these wofiil habiliments till 1697, when Chief 
Justice Holt ordered all barristers practising in his court to 
appear '^ in their proper gowns and not in mourning ones'' — 
an order which, according to Narcissus Luttrell, compelled the 
bar to spend 15/. per man. Prom this pecuniary statement it 
may be inferred that (regard being had to change in value of 
money) a bar-gown at the close of the seventeenth century 
cost about ten times as much as it does at the present time. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

HATS. 

NOT less famous in history than BradshaVs broad-brimmed 
hat, nor less gracefiil than Shaftesbury's jaunty beaver, 
nor less memorable than the sailor's tarpaulin, under cover of 
which Jefireys slunk into the Red Cow, Wapping, nor less 
striking than the black cap still worn by Justice in her sternest 
mood, nor less fanciftd than the cocked hat which covered 
Wedderbum's powdered hair when he daily paced the High 
Street of Edinburgh with his hands in a muflF* — was the white 
hat which an illustrious Templar invented at an early date of 
the eighteenth century. Beau BrummeFs original mind taught 
the human species to starch their white cravats ; Richard Nash, 
having surmounted the invidious bar of plebeian birth and raised 
himself upon opposing circumstances to the throne of Bath, pro- 

* Three generations of oar ancestors saw mnffs very generally worn by modish 
men as well as by ladies. In Charles II. 's reig^, young barristers wore mulBs in cold 
weather, and the fashion survived the middle of the eighteenth century. A ballad 
of the period, describing the scene on the Thames in the winter of 1683-4, when a 
fair was held and oxen were roasted on the ice, notices 

" A spark of the bar with his cane and his muff;*' 

and Alexander Wedderbum, recalling the appearance and demeanour which brought 
him his first fee at the Scotch bar, observed — " Knowing the character of my country- 
men at that time, I was at great pains to study and assume a very grave, solemn 
deportment for a young man, which my marked features, notwithstanding my small 
•tatare, would render more imposing. Men then wore in winter small muffs, and I 
flatter myself that, as I paced to the Parliament House, no man of fifly could look 
more thoughtful or steady. My first client was a citizen whom I did not know. He 
called upon me in the course of the cause, and becoming familiar with him, I asked 
him * how he came to employ me ?* The answer was — * Why, I had noticed you in 
the High Street going to court, the most punctual of any, as the clock struck nine, 
and you looked so gnve and business-like, that I resolved from your appearance to 
hate you for my advocate.' '' 
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duced a white hat. To which of these great men society owes 
the heavier debt of gratitude thoughtfiil historians cannot 
agree; but even envious detraction admits that they deserve 
high rank amongst the benefactors of mankind. Brummel 
was a soldier ; but Law proudly claims as her own the parent 
of the pale and spotless chapeau. When William of Orange was 
entertained by the Middle Temple, a singularly handsome and 
accomplished student is said to have taken a prominent and 
energetic part in the preparations and ceremony. Bright and 
joyous in countenance ; slender in form and delicate in feature ; 
endowed with a musical voice, ready wit, admirable tact, and fault- 
less taste — this highly-favoured boy was on good terms with 
every member of the Society ; followed by students, petted by 
Benchers, applauded by the bar. On the occasion of the royal 
visit, William was charmed with the youngster's animation and 
gallant style, and delighted with the masque which was per- 
formed with the lad's assistance and imder his direction. " Mr. 
Nash,'' said the king, in his most gracious manner, '' kneel 
there, and let me put my sword upon your shoulder.^' Un- 
willing to accept an honour that might rouse the envy of his 
companions and lessen his popularity, young Nash bowed till 
his wig was within six inches of the ground, and then with 
mingled confidence and anxiety that well became his years and 
inexperience, exclaimed, '^ Please your majesty, if you intend to 
make me a knight, I wish it may be one of your poor knights 
of Windsor, and then I shall have a fortune at least able to 
support my title.'' *' As you will, my boy," replied the sove- 
reign, with undiminished good humour; ''but, imless I am 
mistaken, higher honours are in store for you." And the king 
was right in that prediction. Ere his youth had fled, Richard 
Nash was a king himself! — King of Bath, with the chief 
pump-room for a chamber of audience, and a white hat for a 
crown ! 

For let it not be imagined that in the days of his brightest 
glory. King Nash permitted his subjects to wear white hats. 
That pure and undefiled castor* was for his head alone. The 

* In the jeux d*esprit of Westminster Hall, the pun plays a somewhat too firequent 
and conspicuous part. Amongst the apocryphal stories current at junior bar-tahlcs, 
is one that makes play upon Sir Frederick Pollock's name, and makes merry with 
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ensign of his authority^ the emblem of his virtuous rule^ the 
symbol of his intellectual despotism^ it was preserved for his 
own royal use and honour; and the proud nobles of Great 
Britain^ having raised it aloft in the chief square of one of 
England^s fairest cities^ rendered it the homage of enthusiastic 
cheersy and^ unlike the churlish peasants of Altorf^ deemed it 
a privilege and a joy to be permitted to bow down before it. 

About lawyers' cocked hats a capital volume might be written, 
that should contain no better story than the one which is told 
of Ned ThurloVs discomfiture in 1788, when he was playing a 
trickster's game with his friends and foes. Windsor Castle 
just then contained three distinct centres of public interest — 
the mad king in the hands of his keepers ; on the one side of 
the impotent monarch the Prince of Wales waiting impatiently 
for the Regency ; on the other side, the queen with equal im- 
patience longing for her husband's recovery. The prince and 
his mother both had apartments in the castle, her majesty's 
quarters being the place of meeting for the Tory ministers, 
whilst the prince's apartments were thrown open to the select 
leaders of the Whig expectants. Of course the two coteries 
kept jealously apart ; but Thurlow, who wished to be still Lord 
Chancellor, '^ whatever king might reign," was in private com- 
munication with the prince's friends. With fiirtive steps he 
passed from the queen's room (where he had a minute before 
been assuring the ministers that he would be faitliful to the 
king's adherents), and made clandestine way to the apartment 
where Sheridan and Payne were meditating on the advantages 
of a regency without restriction. On leading the prince, the 
wary lawyer used to steal into the king's chamber, and seek 
guidance or encouragement from the madman's restless eyes. 
Was the malady curable ? If curable, how long a time would 
elapse before the return of reason ? These were the questions 
which the Chancellor put to himself, as he debated whether he 
should break with the Tories and go over to the Whigs. Through 

the mufortnne of a puUne justice of the King*8 Bench, who lost his hat at a Lord 
Major's "dinner to the judges." " Cockbum," the hatless puisne, inquired of the 
Chief JuBtice, with mingled pathos and flippancy, " where on earth am I to look for 
mj eattor T' " I am sure I canH say. But can't you contrive to manage with 
IbUux" replied Sir Alexander, pointing to the Chief Baron's hat. Of course, there 
«re MTeral Tenions of this story. 
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the action of the patient's disease the most delicate part of the 
lawyer's occupation was gone ; and having no longer a king's 
conscience to keep, he did not care, by way of diversion — ^to 
keep his own. 

For many days ere they received clear demonstration of the 
Chancellor's deceit, the other members of the cabinet suspected 
that he was acting disingenuously, and when his double-dealing 
was brought to their sure knowledge, their indignation was not 
even qualified with surprise. The story of his exposure is told in 
various ways ; but all versions concur in attributing his detection 
to an accident. Like the gallant of the French court, whose 
clandestine intercourse with a great lady was discovered because, 
in his hurried preparations for flight from her chamber, he appro- 
priated one of her stockings, Thurlow, according to one account, 
was convicted of perfidy by the prince's hat, which he bore 
under his arm on entering the closet where the ministers awaited 
his coming. Another version says that Thurlow had taken his 
seat at the coimcil-table, when his hat was brought to him by 
a page, with an explanation that he had left it in the prince's 
private room. A third, and more probable representation of 
the affair, instead of laying the scene in the council-chamber, 
makes the exposure occur in a more public part of the castle. 
" When a council was to be held at Windsor," said the Bight 
Honourable Thomas Grenville, in his old age recoimting the 
particulars of the mishap, ''to determine the course which 
ministers should pursue, Thurlow had been there some time 
before any of his colleagues arrived. He was to be brought 
back to London by one of them, and the moment of departure 
being come, the Chancellor's hat was nowhere to be found. 
After a fruitless search in the apartment where the council 
had been held, a page came with the hat in his hand, saying 
aloud, and with great na'iveiS, ' My Lord, I foimd it in the 
closet of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales.' The other 
Ministers were still in the Hall, and Thurlow's conftision cor- 
roborated the inference which they drew." Cannot an artist 
be found to place upon canvas this scene, which furnishes the 
student of himian nature with an instructive instance of 

" That combination strange — a lawyer and a blush ?" 

For some days Thurlow's embarrassment and chagrin were 
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very paiiifiil. But a change in the state of the king's health 
caused a renewal of the lawyer's attachment to Tory principles 
and to his sovereign. 

Bearing testimony to the wisdom and gravity of the 
Chancellor's aspect^ Fox observed — '^ It proved him dis- 
honesty since no man could be so wise as Thurlow looked/' 
That this Chancellor with a sapient face used to wear his 
three-cocked hat in court, O'Kcefe, the farce-writer, certifies 
thus : — '^ I saw Lord Thurlow in court ; he was thin, and 
seemed not well in health ; he leaned forward with his elbows 
on his knees, which were spread wide, and Tiis hands clutched 
in each other. He had on a large three-cocked hat. His 
voice was good, and he spoke in the usual judge-style, easy and 
familiar." Of Thurlow's appearance in the second year of the 
present century, John Campbell — who in that year saw the 
broken giant totter into the House of Peers — observes : '* At 
last there walked in, supported by a staff, a figure bent with 
age, dressed in an old-fashioned grey coat, with breeches and 
gaiters of the same stuff, a brown scratch-wig, tremendous white 
bushy eyebrows, eyes still sparkling with intelligence, dreadfiil 
' crows' feet' round them, very deep lines in his countenance, 
and shrivelled complexion of a sallow hue, aU indicating much 
greater senility than was to be expected from the date of his 
birth as laid down in the Peerage." 

The lawyers of what may be termed the cocked hat period 
seldom maintained the happy mean between too little and too 
great care for personal appearance. For the most part they were 
either slovenly or foppish. From the days when as a student he 
used to slip into Nando's in a costume that raised the supercilious 
astonishment of his contemporaries, Thurlow to the last erred 
on the side of neglects Camden roused the satire of an earlier 
generation by the miserable condition of the tic-wig which he 
wore on the bench of Chancery, and by an undignified and pro- 
voking habit of " gartering up his stockings while coimsel were 
the most strenuous in their eloquence." On the other hand 
• Joseph Yates — the puisne judge whom Mansfield's jeers and 
merciless oppressions drove from the King's Bench to the Com- 
mon Pleas, where he died within four months of his retreat — 
was the finest of fine gentlemen. Before he had demonstrated 
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his professional capacity^ tlie habitual costliness and delicacy of 
his attire roused the distrust of attorneys^ and on more than 
one occasion wrought him injury. An awkward^ crusty, hard- 
featured attorney entered the foppish barrister's chambers with a 
bundle of papers, and on seeing the young man in a superb and 
elaborate evening dress, is said to have inquired, '* Can you say, 
sir, when Mr. Yates will return V^ '^ Return, my good sir V* 
answered the barrister, with an air of surprise, '^ I am Mr. 
Yates, and it will give me the greatest pleasure to talk with 
you about those papers." Having taken a deliberate survey of 
the young Templar, and made a mental inventory of all the 
fantastic articles of his apparel, the honest attorney gave an 
ominous grunt, replaced the papers in one of the deep pockets 
of his long-skirted coat, twice nodded his head with contemptu- 
ous significance, and then, without another word — ^walked out 
of the room. It was his first visit to those chambers, and his 
last. Joseph Yates lost his client, before he could even learn 
his name ; but in no way influenced by the occurrence he main- 
tained his reputation for faultless taste in dress, and when he 
had raised himself to the bench, he was amongst the judges of 
his day all that Revell Reynolds was amongst the London phy- 
sicians of a later date. 

Living in the midst of the fierce contentions which dis- 
tracted Ireland in the days of our grandfathers, John Toler, first 
Earl of Norbury, would not have escaped odium and evil repute, 
had he been a merpiful man and a scrupulous judge ; but in 
consequence of failings and wicked propensities, which gave 
countenance to the slanders of his enemies and at the same 
time earned for him the distrust and aversion of his political 
coadjutors, he has found countless accusers and not a single 
vindicator. Resembling George Jefireys in temper and mental 
capacity, he resembled him also in posthumous fame. A shrewd, 
selfish, overbearing man, possessing wit which was exercised 
with equal promptitude upon firiends and foes, he alternately 
roused the terror and the laughter of his audiences. At the 
bar and in the Irish House of Commons he was alike notorious 
as jester and bully ; but he was a courageous bully, and to the 
last was always as ready to fight with bullets as with epigrams, 
and though his humour was especially suited to the taste and 
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passions of the rabble^ it sometimes convulsed with merriment 
those who were shocked by its coarseness and brutality. 
Having voted for the abolition of the Irish Parliament^ 
the Right Honourable John Toler was prepared to justify his 
conduct with hair-triggers or sarcasms. To the men who 
questioned his patriotism he was wont to answer, ^^ Name any 
hour before my court opens to-morrow/* but to the patriotic 
Irish lady who loudly charged him in a crowded drawing-room 
with having sold his country, he replied, with an affectation of 
cordial assent, " Certainly, madam, I have sold my country. 
It was very lucky for me that I had a country to sell — I wish 
I had another.'' On the bench he spared neither counsel nor 
suitors, neither witnesses nor jurors. WTien Daniel O^Connell, 
whilst he was conducting a cause in the Irish Court of Com- 
mon Picas, observed, " Pardon me, my lord, I am afraid your 
lordship docs not apprehend me -" the Chief Justice (alluding to 
a scandalous and false report that O'ConncU had avoided a duel 
by surrendering himself to the police) retorted, '^ Pardon me 
also; no one is more easily apprehended than Mr. O'Connell'' — (a 
pause — and then with emphatic slowness of utterance) — "when- 
ever he wishes to be apprehended.'' It is said that when this 
same judge passed sentence of death on Robert Emmett, he 
paused when he came to the point where it is usual for a judge 
to add in conclusion, " And may the Lord have mercy on your 
sold !" and regarded the brave young man with searching eyes. 
For a minute there was an awful silence in the court ; the bar 
and the assembled crowd supposing that the Chief Justice had 
paused so that a few seconds of unbroken stillness might add 
tu the solemnity of his last words. The disgust and indigna- 
tion of the spectators were beyond the power of language, when 
they saw a smile of brutal sarcasm steal over the face of the 
Chief Justice as he rose from the seat of judgment without 
uttering another wonl. On another occasion, whilst the state 
prosecutions were going forward. Lord Norbury appeared on 
the bench in a costume that accorded ill with the gravity of 
his office. The weather was intensely hot ; and whilst he was 
at his morning toilet the Chief Justice selected from his ward- 
robe the dress which was most suited to the sultriness of the 
air. The garb thus selected for its coolness was a dress which 

VOL. II. c 
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his lordship had worn at a masquerade ball, and consisted of 
a green tabinet coat decorated with large mother-of-pearl but- 
tons, a waistcoat of yellow reUeved by black stripes, and buff 
breeches. When he first entered the court, and throughout 
all the earUer part of the proceedings against a party of rebels, 
his judicial robes altogether concealed this grotesque attire; 
but unfortunately towards the close of the sultry day's work^ 
Lord Norbury — oppressed by the stifling atmosphere of the 
court, and forgetting all ab6ut the levity as well as the light- 
ness of his inner raiment — ^threw back his judicial robe and 
displayed the dress which several persons then present had seen 
him wear at Lady Castlereagh's ball. Ere the spectators re- 
covered fipom their first surprise. Lord Norbury, quite uncon- 
scious of his indecorum, had begun to pass sentence of death 
on a gang of prisoners, speaking to them in a solemn voice 
that contrasted painfully with the inappropriateness of his cos- 
tume. 

In the following bright and picturesque sentence. Dr. Dibdin 
gives a life-like portrait of Erskine, whose personal vanity was 
only equalled by the egotism which often gave piquancy to his 
orations, and never lessened their effect : — '^ Cocked hats and 
ruffles, with satin small-clothes and silk stockings, at this time 
constituted the usual evening dress. Erskine, though a good 
deal shorter than his brethren, somehow always seemed to take 
the lead both in pace and in discourse, and shouts of laughter 
would frequently follow his dicta. Among the surrounding 
promenaders, he and the one-armed Mingay seemed to be the 
main objects of attraction. Towards evening, it was the fashion 
for the leading counsel to promenade during the summer in the 
Temple Gardens, and I usually formed one in the thronging 
mall of loungers and spectators. I had analysed Blackstone, 
and wished to publish it under a dedication to Mr. Erskine. 
Having requested the favour of an interview, he received me 
graciously at breakfast before nine, attired in the smart dress 
of the times, a dark green coat, scarlet waistcoat, and silk 
breeches. He left his coffee, stood the whole time looking at 
the chart I had had cut in copper, and appeared much gratified. 
On leaving him, a chariot-and-four drew up to wheel him to 
some provincial town on a special retainer. He was then 
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coining money as &st as his cliariot wheels rolled along/^ 
Erskine^s advocacy was marked by that attention to trifles 
which has often contributed to the success of distinguished 
artists. His special retainers frequently took him to parts of 
the country where he was a stranger, and required him to 
make eloquent speeches in courts which his voice had never 
tested. It was his custom on reaching the town where he would 
have to plead on the following day, to visit the court over- 
night, and examine its arrangements, so that when the time 
for action arrived he might address the jury from the most 
favourable spot in the chamber. He was a theatrical speaker, 
and omitted no pains to secure theatrical effect. It was noticed 
that he never appeared within the bar until the cause c6Ubre had 
been called ; and a buzz of excitement and anxious expectation 
testified the eagerness of the assembled crowd to see, as well 
as to hear, the celebrated advocate. Every article of his bar 
costume received his especial consideration,* artifice could be 
discerned in the modulations of his voice, the expressions of his 
countenance, and the movements of his entire body; but the 
coldest observer did not detect the artifice until it had stirred 
his heart. Rumour unjustly asserted that he never uttered an 
impetuous peroration which he had not frequently rehearsed in 
private before a mirror. About the cut and curls of his wigs, 
their texture and colour, he was very particular ; and the hands 
which he extended in entreaty towards British juries were 
always cased in lemon-coloured kid gloves. 

Erskine was not more noticeable for the foppishness of his 
dress than was Lord Eenyon for a sordid attire. Whilst he 
was a leading advocate within the bar, Lord Eenyon^s ordinary 
costume would have disgraced a copying clerk ; and during his 
later years, it was a question amongst barristers whether his 
breeches were made of velvet or leather. The wits maintained 
that when he kissed hands upon his elevation to the Attomey^s 
place, he went to court in a second-hand suit purchased from 
Lord Stormont^s valet. In the letter attributed to him by a 
clever writer in the " RoUiad,^' he is made to say — '' My income 
has been cruelly estimated at seven, or, as some will have it, 
eight thousand pounds per annum. I shall save myself the 
mortification of denying that I am rich, and refer you to the 

c2 
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constant habits and whole tenour of my life. The proof to my 
friends is easy. My tailor's bill for the last fifteen years is a 
record of the most indisputable authority. Malicious souls may 
direct you, perhaps, to Lord Stormont's vdUt de chambre, and 
can vouch the anecdote that on the day when I kissed hands 
for my appointment to the office of Attorney General, I ap- 
peared in a laced waistcoat that once belonged to his master. 
I bought the waistcoat, but despise the insinuation ; nor is this 
the only instance in which I am obliged to diminish my wants 

and apportion them to my very limited means. Lady K 

will be my witness that until my last appointment I was an 
utter stranger to the luxury of a pocket-handkerchief.^^ The 
pocket-handkerchief which then came into his possession was 
supposed to have been found in the pocket of the second-hand 
waistcoat; and Jekyll always maintained that, as it was not 
considered in the purchase, it remained the valet^s property, 
and did not pass into the lawyer's rightful possession. This 
was the only handkerchief which Lord Kenyon is said to have 
ever possessed, and Lord Ellenborough alluded to it when, in a 
conversation that turned upon the economy which the income- 
tax would necessitate in all ranks of life, he observed — '^ Lord 
Kenyon, who is not very nice, intends to meet the crisis by 
laying down his handkerchief.^' 

Of his lordship's way of getting through seasons of catarrh 
without a handkerchief, there are several stories that would 
scarcely please the fastidious readers of these volumes. 

Of his two wigs (one considerably less worn than the other), 
and of his two hats (the better of which would not have greatly 
disfigured an old clothesman, whilst the worse would have been 
of service to a professional scarecrow) Lord Kenyon took 
jealous care. The inferior wig was always worn with the better 
hat, and the more dilapidated hat with the superior wig ; and it 
was noticed that when he appeared in court with the shabbier 
wig he never removed his chapeau ; whereas, on the days when 
he sat in his more decent wig, he pushed his old cocked hat 
out of sight. Li the privacy of his house and in his carriage, 
whenever he travelled beyond the limits of town, he used to 
lay aside wig and hat, and cover his head with an old red night- 
cap. Concerning his great-coat, the original blackness of which 
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had been tempered by long usage into a ftiseous green^ capital 
tales were fabricated. Tbe wits could not spare even his shoes. 
*' Once/' Dr. Dibdin gravely narrated, '^ in the case of an 
action brought for the non-Ailfilment of a contract on a large 
scale for shoes^ the question mainly was, whether or not they 
were well and soundly made and with the best materials. A 
number of witnesses were called, one of them, a first-rate cha- 
racter in the gentle craft, being closely questioned, returned 
contradictory answers, when the Chief Justice observed, pointing 
to his own shoes, which were regularly bestridden by the broad 
silver buckle of the day, ' Were the shoes anything like these V 
' No, my lord,' replied the evidence, ' they were a good deal 
better and more genteeler/ " Dr. Dibdin is at needless pains to 
assure his readers that the shoemaker's answer was followed by 
uproarious laughter. 
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PART VIII -MUSIC. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

THE SINGING BARRISTER. 

SCHOLASTIC disciplinarians are almost unanimoos in re- 
garding a taste for music as a dangerous propensity in the 
young student. Eighteen years have passed since this writer 
heard an Oxford tutor implore a freshman^ in whom he took 
firiendly as well as professional interest, to cast musical instru- 
ments from his room, and to regard the choral service of his 
college chapel as a temptation rather than as a source of delight. 
The undei^aduate had been found guilty of receiying, enter- 
taining, harbouring, and playing upon a certain cottage-piano 
which had been placed in his private chamber by a trustful 
tradesman of the High Street ; and in mitigation of judgment 
the guilty youth, with mingled simplicity and impudence, had 
urged that his chief motive in ordering the pernicious piece of 
mechanism was a wish to make his academic cell remind him of 
his own virtuous home in a distant province. " I urge you 
again,^^ said dear old Christopher Pontifex, to the great deUght 
of a crowded ' lecture,' who were witnesses of the scene and 
hearers of the vicegerent's exhortation, '' to throw that piece of 
fiimiture out of the window, or in some other way place your- 
self beyond its insidious influence. If you cannot overcome an 
absurd desire to make your room resemble a lady's drawing- 
room, retain the piano — ^but get rid of the works. That would 
be a step in the right direction. Your vision would be gratified, 
whilst your mind would escape a poison. In the pleasure which 
you derive from the sight of a piano, I own myself unable to 
participate. To me a piano is a gloomy object, surrounded 
vdth mournful associations and sad memories. Let me tell 
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you ^' (here Pontifex adopted a tone of overpowering solemnity) 
'^ the case of a grand-piano has^ ere now^ been the coffin in which 
the hopes of a loving parent have been consigned to the grave/' 

Pontifex was an extreme instance of irritable antagonism to 
music and its professors. On all other questions he was a 
tolerant and enlightened man^ pacific towards mathematicians^ 
and ready to exchange the courtesies of life with university re- 
formers. But let a single note of music strike his ear^ and he forth- 
with began to chafe and fume. His position in the college was 
unfavourable to his peace of mind, for his rooms were immediately 
above those of a musical professor^ whilst over his head the 
biirsar kept his quarters and a superb barytone voice. It was 
the belief of poor Pontifex that these artificers in sound were 
companions in a vile conspiracy to disturb his peace of mind, 
and drive him from the college by their abominable practices ; 
and certainly this unfavourable view of his neighbours was 
supported by the frequency with which the professor's organ and 
the bursar's voice disturbed him during hours of lecture. 
Again and again during the term he was compelled to simmion 
his scout and say, " William, be quick and ask Professor Wam- 
bleflew if he will do me the kindness to desist from — from — 
that noise." The bursar's melodious products were seldom of a 
kind that justified direct expostulation ; and as Pontifex had too 
much prudence to make a fuss about the miuOT demonstrations 
of the enemy, he rarely sent his scout to silence the barytone, 
but consoled himself under its inflictions with an affectation of 
plajrful disdain for the vocal enthusiast. ''You have reason, 
gentlemen, to congratulate yourselves on the flourishing state 
of our college — the bursar is singing," was a form of satiric 
pleasantry that often gave him relief, and as often raised the 
laughter of his pupils. 

In the Inns of Court, even xaate often than in the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, musical instruments and performances 
are regarded with aversion and abhorrence. Mr. Babbage will 
live in peace and charity with the organ-grinders who are conti- 
nually doing him an unfriendly turn, before the industrious 
conveyancer on the first floor will pray for the welfare of " that 
fellow upstairs" who daily practises the flute or cornopean from 
11 A. M. to 3 F. M. The '' Wandering Minstrels" and their 
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achievements are often mentioned with respect in the western 
drawing-rooms of London ; but if the gentlemen who form that 
distinguished troupe o{ amateur performers wish to sacrifice 
their present popularity and take a leading position amongst the 
social nuisances of the period, they should migrate from the 
district which delights to honour them to chambers in Old 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, and give morning concerts every day of 
term time. Let them make the experiment, and see how long 
they can persevere in their melodious course without hearing 
something— to their disadvantage. 

Working lawyers feel warmly on this subject, maintaining 
that no man should be permitted to be an ama/etir-barrister 
and an ama/ei^r-musician at the same time, and holding that 
law-students with a turn for wind-instruments should, like 
vermin, be hunted down and knocked on the head — without 
law. Strange stories might be told of the discords and violent 
deeds to which music has given rise in the four Inns. In the 
last century many a foolish fellow was " put up'' at ten paces, 
because he refused to lay down an ophicleide ; even as late aa 
, George IV.'s time death has followed from an inordinate addic- 
tion to the violin ; and it was but the other day that the intro- 
duction of a piano into a house in Carey Street led to the 
destruction of three close and warm friendships. Those 
philanthropists, who for the sake of mankind would like to 
see the entire race of lawyers removed from the land by one 
clean sweep, shoidd achieve their desire by subjecting the ob- 
jectionable species to the influences of melody. Music has 
power to soothe the savage breast; but in the breast of a 
lawyer, whilst he is at work, it rouses every smouldering spark 
of ferocity. Under all other circumstances a living illustration 
of the virtues of Christian civilization, the British lawyer may 
be transformed into a wild and bloodthirsty savage by the in- 
sults of sweet soimds. During the hours of business Cecilia is 
no Saint, but a malignant Fury, at whose command lawyers are 
prompt to let loose the dogs of war — a demon at whose instiga- 
tion the wearers of the long robe would tear one another limb 
from limb. What orchestral force would be enough to do the 
business this writer does not venture to say ; but no observer of 
legal nature can doubt that the philanthropists aforementioned 
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might have their own way with the obnoxious profession if they 
planted a grand-piano on each staircase of the four Inns, kept 
brass-bands at full play in the immediate vicinity of our courts 
of justice, maintained a steady riot in Chancery Lane with 
hurdy-gurdies and serenaders, and made a lavish distribution of 
Jews^ harps and penny trumpets amongst the more youthful 
clerks. 

So alive are lawyers to the fiightftd consequences of such a 
wholesale exhibition of melodious irritants, that a natural desire 
for self-preservation has prompted them to raise nimierous ob- 
structions to the free development of musical science in their 
peculiar localities of town. In the Inns of Court and Chancery 
Lane professional etiquette forbids barristers and solicitors to 
play upon organs, harmoniums, pianos, violins, or other stringed 
instruments, drums, trumpets, cymbals, shawms, bassoons, tri- 
angles, castanets or any other bony devices for the production 
of noise, flageolets, hautboys, or any other sort of boys — ^between 
the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. And this rule of etiquette is 
supported by various special conditions introduced into the 
leases by which the tenants hold much of the local house pro- 
perty. Under some landlords, a tenant forfeits his lease if he 
indulges in any pursuit that causes annoyance to his immediate 
neighbours ; under others, every occupant of a set of chambers 
binds himself not to play any musical instrument therein, save 
between the hours of 9 p.m. and 12 p.m.; and in more than 
one clump of chambers, situated within a stone's throw from 
Chancery Lane, glee-singing is not permitted at any period of 
the four-and-twenty hours. 

That the pursuit of harmony is a dangerous pastime for 
young lawyers cannot be questioned, although a long list 
might be given of cases where musical barristers have gained 
the confidence of many clients, and eventually raised them- 
selves to the bench. A piano is a treacherous companion for 
the student who can touch it deftly — dangerous as an idle 
friend, whose wit is ever brilliant; fascinating as a beautiful 
woman, whose smile is always fresh; deceptive as the drug 
which seems to invigorate, whilst in reality it is stealing away 
the intellectual powers. Every persevering worker knows how 
large a portion of his hard work has been done ^' against the 
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grain/' and in spite of strong incUnations to indolence — in hoia 
when pleasant Toicca could liaTC seduced him firam duty, aud 
any plausible excuse for indulgence would have been promptly 
accepted. In the piano these pleasant voices are constantly 
present, and it cau always show good reason — why reluctant 
industry should relax its exertions. After all, Pontifex was 
not without the sup^xirt of facts when he likeued a piano to a 
coffin. 

As soon as a man is an ascertained professional failure, bis 
friends arc quick at discovering a sufficient and shameful cause 
for his want of success ; and he meets their injustice either by 
attributing his ill fortune altogether to the " slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune," or by setting it down to some circum- 
stance which unbiassed bystanders are unable to regard as the 
cause of disaster. An able but disappointed member of the 
bar once gravely observed to this writer, " My failure is the 
consequence of my Cambridge degree ; if I had not been amongst 
the first five wranglers of my year, I should have had cbeuts 
and become a judge ; but the attorneys found out that I was 
a mathematician," Another good friend said to this witness, 
" My first step did for me ; after my call I took my first set 
of chambers on a bad staircase ; attorneys dislike men who live 
on bad staircases; before I found out my mistake, the lower 
order of the profession took a disbke to me — and I ne^'er over- 
came the prejudice," Devotion to the polite arts is the most 
popular of the many imaginary causes to which barristers without 
briefs like to attribute the emptiness of their bags. It is a 
respectable reason, rather flattering to the victim, and not alto- 
getiier disgraceful to his family. " He would give himself up 
to literature," observed honest George Wildman (M.R.C.S. and 
L.S.A., a respected medical officer of the Plumfuddle Union, 
CO. Norfolk), when he recently explained why bis brother Frank 
Amontillado Wildman (B.A. Oxon., Barristcr-at-law, and the 
genius of the Wildman family) arrived at signal grief and 
Brighf s disease, just about the time when he ought to have 
mounted to the woolsack ; and this writer lacked the hardihood 
to speak the truth, and say that the special object of Frank 
Amontillado's devotion was not literature, but — gin-and-water. 
Young lawyers are not often ruined by the polite arts. The 
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fingers of two Iiands could mark the number of Templars wlio^ 
possessing the sagacity and perseverance and tact and sound 
health that are requisite conditions for the achievement of 
forensic success^ have in the present century wasted their powers 
on dilettanteism — and been led away by vanity or foolish ima- 
ginations to callings for which they lacked natural fitness. 

One clever fellow mighty however, be mentioned, who in a 
certain sense missed success at the bar through the dangerous 
gifts of a fine ear and taste for music, and an exquisite voice. 
As well-looking and well-read a young man as ever donned a 
barrister's gown, Fred Marshman joined the Home Circuit 
some thirty years since, and forthwith gained more than a lucky 
junior's " fair share of business/' The son of a leading London 
solicitor, he had all the advantages of a good connexion ; and 
systematic education had given him the special knowledge 
without which no connexion, however good, can secure a 
young lawyer success. Fred had moreover good address, some 
natural eloquence, and a smile that alone would have made 
his fortune in some departments of life. He could command 
brie& — and do them justice. Naturally he loved pleasure, but 
he had shown himself not altogether incapable of self-control. 
With all these advantages he failed, and indirectly his ruin 
was brought about by his musical qualifications. It may 
not be supposed that these qualifications were of any but the 
highest order. His vocal power was such that the best operatic 
artists were delighted to sing with him in a private society to 
which none but the very best musicians could gain admittance. 
On circuit that voice made him very popular; and imfortu- 
nately it made him popular elsewhere. On an evil day, a 
great countess — no pen can do justice to the lady's social 
magnitude — heard him sing, and was so charmed with the 
performance, that she resolved on drawing him to her house, 
which, thirty years since, was a chief centre of fashionable 
society in London. It may be that the solicitor's son was 
snob enough to be dazzled by the splendour of the superb 
people who were good enough to ''take him up.'' • Certain 
it is that he delighted in his West End iclat' He soon 
became known as ''the singing barrister;" and the singing 
barrister was a familiar visitor at the first houses of the town — 
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on evenings when the reception-rooms were thronged with com- 
pany, and also upon occasions when the owners of the '^ first 
houses'' were open to none but a few especial favourites. When 
the great people went out of town, the singing barrister went 
with them. For thrice two years he did his best to be the 
efficient slave of Fashion and Law, and fearful at times were 
his exertions in this double servitude; but the struggle was 
so unsuccessful, that on entering the seventh year after his 
call he saw pretty clearly that preferment would never come 
to him through the ordinary channels of professional advance- 
ment, unless he turned away fix)m the flatteries of his illus- 
trious patrons and patronesses, and withstood ^^ the allurements 
of gilded saloons.'' This sacrifice was beyond his fortitude, 
and he went on — ^hoping against hope, that the duke would 
get him a place, or that the marquis would speak in his behalf 
to the Prime Minister, or that by some magical process the 
countess's music-stool would be transformed into a judge's 
chair. 

Ten years since this writer shook hands with poor Fred 
Marshman, and bade him farewell on the deck of the vessel 
which carried him out to Australia. For some time he had 
been losing influence in Mayfair. The grandest of the grand 
people who took him up at five-and-twenty, resolved to lay him 
down at five-and-forty years of age ; and after many bitter 
and humiliating experiences — of which there is no need to 
speak minutely — ^he had come to the conclusion he ought to 
try his fortune at the colonial bar. Until the day of his de- 
parture from the white clifis of Old England, he maintained 
much of his original buoyancy and brilliance; but as he 
pressed this writer's hand for the last time, an expression of 
sadness and defeat covered the face on which time had put 
some ugly marks, and the eyelids which framed his brightening 
eyes seemed strangely fiill of crows'-feet. ''There, good- 
by," he said, reading my thoughts ; " my hair is growing thin, 
my whiskers are iron-grey, my face is pasty, I have the body 

of an alderman, and the voice which ruined me 

Ah ! if I hadn't been a singing barrister, I might ere this have 
been a growling judge." 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE BATTLE OF THE OROANS. 

SIR THOMAS MORE and Lord Bacon— the two most 
^ illustrions laymen who have held the Great Seal of England 
— were notable musicians ; and many subsequent Keepers and 
Chancellors are scarcely less famous for love of harmonious 
sounds than for judicial efficiency. Lord Keeper Guildford 
was a musical amateur^ and notwithstanding his low esteem of 
literature^ condescended to write about melody. Lord Jeffireys 
was a good after-dinner vocalist^ and was esteemed a high 
authority on questions concerning instrumental performance. 
Lord Camden was an operatic composer^ and Lord Thurlow 
studied thorough-bass^ in order that he might direct the 
musical exercises of his children. 

In moments of depression Morels favourite solace was the 
viol ; and so greatly did he value musical accomplishments in 
womcn^ that he not only instructed his first and girlish wife to 
play on various instruments, but even prevailed on the sour 
Mistress Alice Middleton ^'to take lessons on the lute^ the 
cithara^ the viol^ the monochord^ and the flute^ which she daily 
practised to him/' But More's love of music was expressed 
still more forcibly in the zeal with which he encouraged and 
took part in the choral services of Chelsea church — that old 
parish church of which so much might be said^ and of which 
Mr. Henry Kiugsley has written so well in one of his novels. 
Throughout his residence at Chelsea^ Sir Thomas was a regular 
attendant at the church, and during his tenure of the seals he 
not only delighted to chant the appointed psalms^ but used to 
don a white siirplice, and take his place amongst the choristers. 
Having invited the Duke of Norfolk to diiie with him, the 
Chancellor prepared himself for the enjoyment of that great 
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peer's society by attending divine service^ and he was still occu- 
pied with his religions exercises when his Grace of Norfolk 
entered the churchy and to his inexpressible astonishment saw 
the keeper of the king's conscience in the flowing raiment of a 
chorister^ and heard him give '^ Glory to God in the highest V* as 
thongh he were a hired singer. " God's body ! (rod's body ! 
My Lord Chancellor a parish clerk ? — a parish clerk ?" was the 
duke's testy expostulation with the Chancellor. Whereupon 
More, with gentle gravity, answered, '' Nay ; your grace may 
not think that the king — ^your master and mine — will with me, 
for serving his Master, be offended, and thereby account his 
office dishonoured.'' Not only was it More's custom to sing 
in the church choir, but he used also to bear a cross in reli- 
gious processions ; and on being urged to mount horse when 
he followed the rood in Rogation week round the parish 
boundaries, he answered, '^ It beseemeth not the servant to 
follow his master prancing on a cock-horse, his master going 
on foot." Few incidents in Sir Thomas More's remarkable 
career point more forcibly to the vast difference between the 
social manners of the sixteenth century and those of the present 
day. If Lord Cranworth were to recreate himself with leading 
the choristers in Margaret Street, and after service were seen 
walking homewards in an ecclesiastical dress, it is more than 
probable that public opinion would declare him a fit companion 
for the lunatics of whose interests he is the official guardian. 
Society felt some surprise as well as gratification when Sir 
Boundell Palmer recently published his ^' Book of Praise -" but 
if the Attorney General, instead of printing his select hymns, 
had seen fit to exemplify their beauties with his own voice 
from the stall of a church-singer, the piety of his conduct would 
have scarcely reconciled Lord Palmerston to its dangerous 
eccentricity. 

Amongst Elizabethan lawyers. Chief Justice Dyer was by no 
means singular for his love of music, though Whetstone's lines 
have given exceptional celebrity to his melodious proficiency : — 

" For publiqne good, when care had cloid his minde, 
The only joye, for to repose his sprights, 
Was musique sweet, which showd him well inclind ; 
For he that doth in musique much delight. 
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A conscience hath disposed to most right : 
The reason is, her sound within our eare 
A sjmpathie of heaven we thinke we heare." 

Like James Dyer^ Francis Bacon found music a pleasant 
and salutary pastime, when lie was fatigued by the noisy con- 
tentions of legal practice, or by strenuous application to philo- 
sophic pursuits. A perfect master of the science of melody^ 
Lord Bacon explained its laws with a clearness which has 
satisfied competent judges that he was familiar with the prac- 
tice as well as the theories of harmony ; but few passages of 
his works display more .agreeably his personal delight and 
satisfaction in musical exercise and investigation, than that 
section of the '' Natural History'' wherein he says, "And besides 
I practise as I do advise ; which is, after long enquiry of things 
immersed in matter, to interpose some subject which is imma- 
teriate or less materiate ; such as this of sounds : to the end, 
that the intellect may be rectified and become not partial/' 

A theorist as well as performer, the Lord Keeper Guildford 
enunciated his views regarding the principles of melody in " A 
Philosophical Essay of Musick, Directed to a Friend" — a 
treatise that was published without the author's name, by 
Martin, the printer to the Royal Society, in the year 1677, at 
which time the future Keeper was Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. The merits of the tract are not great ; but it displays 
the subtlety and whimsical quaintness of the musical lawyer, 
who performed on several instruments, was very vain of a feeble 
voice, and used to attribute much of his social success to the 
constant study of music that marked every period of his life. 
" I have heaid him say," Roger records, " that if he had not 
enabled himself by these studies, and particular his practice 
of music upon his bass or lyra viol (which he used to touch 
lute-fashion upon his knee), to divert himself alone, he had 
never been a lawyer. His mind was so airy and volatile he 
could not have kept his chamber if he must needs be there, 
staked down purely to the drudgery of the law, whether in 
study or practice ; and yet upon such a leaden proposition, so 
painful to brisk spirits, all the success of the profession, regularly 
pursued, depends." His first acquaintance with melodious art 
was made at Cambridge^ where in his undergraduate days he 
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took lessons on the viol. At this same period he '^ had the 
opportunity of practice so much in his grandfather's and father^s 
families^ where the entertainment of music in full concert was 
solemn and frequent^ that he outdid all his teachers^ and be- 
came one of the neatest violinists of his time/' Scarq^y in 
consistence with this declaration of the Lord Keeper's pro- 
ficiency on the violin is a later passage of the biography, where 
Roger says that his brother " attempted the violin, being am- 
bitious of the prime part in concert, but soon found that he 
began such a difficult art too late." It is, however, certain 
that the eminent lawyer in the busiest passages^ of his labo- 
rious life found time for musical practice, and that besides his 
essay on music, he contributed to his favourite art several com- 
positions which were performed in private concert-rooms. 

Sharing in the musical tastes of his family, Roger North, 
the biographer, was the friend who used to touch the harp- 
sichord that stood at the door of the Lord Keeper's bed- 
chamber; and when political changes had extinguished his 
hopes of preferment, he foimd consolation in music and litera- 
ture. Retiring to his seat in Norfolk, Roger fitted up a con- 
cert-room with instruments that roused the astonishment of 
country squires, and an organ that was extolled by critical pro- 
fessors for the sweetness of its tones. In that seclusion, where 
he lived to extreme old age, the lettered lawyer composed the 

* Describing Lord Qnildford's mode of life during his tenure of the seals, Roger 
North says — " He had no kind of vice or immorality within his walls : and of what 
sort his remissions were (for some are necessary to life) I shall give a'^Uer account 
afterwards. But it is decent here to name the chief, which was a solitary, or rather 
speculative, use of music, of which he formerly took a relish at his going to bed, for 
which end he had an harpsichord at his bed-chamber door, which a friend touched to 
his voice. But he cared not for a set of masters to consort it with him. And, unless 
it were once, under Purceirs conduct, I never knew him use such ; for there was 
somewhat stiff in that way that was not easy/* In another part of the biography, 
Boger North says — " As for his music, I have already mentioned his exquisite hand 
upon the lyra and bass-viol, and the use he made of it to relieve his solitude in his 
chamber. He had a desire to use also the theorbo and violin. He scarce attempted 
the former, but supplied the use of it by the touch of his lyra-viol upon his knee, and 
80 gained a solitary concert with his voice. He attempted the violin, being ambitious 
of the prime part in concert, but soon found that he began such a difficult art too 
latQ ; and his profit also said nay to it, for he had not time for that kind of practice. 
It was a great pity he had not naturally a better voice, for he delighted in nothing 
more than in the exercise of that he had, which had small virtue but in the tune- 
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greater part of those writings which have rendered him fami- 
liar to the present generation. Of his " Memoirs of Musiek/' 
readers are not accustomed to speak so gratefully as of his 
biographies ; but the curious sketch which Dr. Rimbault edited 
and for the first time published in 1846, is worthy of perusal, 
and will maintain a place on the shelves of literary collectors by 
the side of his brother^s " Essay .^' 

In that treatise Roger alludes to a contest which in the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. a^tated the musicians of 
London, divided the Templars into two hostile parties, and for 
a considerable time gave rise to quarrels in every quarter of 
the town. All this disturbance resulted from " a competition 
for an organ in the Temple church, for which the two compe- 
titors, the best artists in Europe, Smith and Harris, were but 
just not ruined.^' The struggle thus mentioned in the 
" Memoirs of Musick,'' is so comic an episode in the story of 
London life, and has been the occasion of so much error 
amongst writers, that it claims brief restatement in the present 
chapter. 

In February, 1682, the Benchers of the Temples, wishing to 
obtain for their church an organ of superlative excellence, in- 
vited Father Smith and Renatus Harris to compete for the 
honour of supplying the instrument. The masters of the 
benchers pledged themselves that "if each of these excellent 



ableness and skill. He sang anything at first sight, as one that reads in a new book, 
which manv, eyen singing-masters, cannot do. ^ He was a great troUer of songs, 
especially duets ; for in them his brother could accompany him ; and the Italian songs 
to a thoroogh bass were choice purchases ; and, if he liked them, he commonly wrote 
them out with his own hand. And I can affirm that he transcribed a book of Italian 
songs into a volume of the largest quarto, and thicker than a common prayer-book. 
And this was done about the time he had received the Great Seal ; for if he would 
discharge his mind of anxieties, he often took the book of songs and wrote one or two 
of them out. And, as he went along, he observed well the composition and elegancies, 
as if he not only wrote but heard them ; which was great pleasure to him. His 
lordship had not been long master of the viol, and a sure concerteer, but he turned 
composer, and from raw beginnings advanced so far as to complete divers concertos 
of two and three parts, which, at his grandfather's house, were performed with 
masters in company; and that was no small joy and encouragement to him. But it 
was not to be expected he should surmount the style and mode of the great music- 
master Mr. Jenkins, then in use where he came ; and after his capacity reached 
higher, he had no time to be so diverted. Tet, while he was a Chief Justice, he took 
a fancy to set to music, in three parts, a cannon of Guarini, beginning thus — Cor 
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artists would set up an organ in one of the halls belonging to 
either of the societies, they would have erected in their church 
that which, in the greatest number of excellences, deserved the 
preference/' For more than twenty years Father Smith had 
been the first organ-builder in England ; and the admirable 
qualities of his instnmients testify to his singular ability. A 
German artist (in his native country called Bernard Schmidt, but 
in London known as Father Smith), he had established himself 
in the English capital as early as the summer of 1660 ; and gain- 
ing the cordial patronage of Charles II., he and his two grand- 
nephews soon became leaders of their craft. Father Smith 
built organs for Westminster Abbey, for the Church of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, for St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, 
for Durham Cathedral, and for other sacred buildings. In 
St. Paul's Cathedral he placed the organ which Wren dis- 
dainfully designated a " box of whistles ;" and dying in 1708, 
he left his son-in-law, Christopher Schreider, to complete the 
organ which still stands in the chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. But notwithstanding his greatness. Father Smith had 
rivals ; his first rival being Harris the Elder, who died in 1672, 
his second being Renatus Harris, or Harris the Yoimger. The 
elder Harris never caused Smith much discomfort ; but his 
son, Renatus, was a very clever fellow, and a strong party of 
fashionable connoisseurs declared that he was greatly superior 
to the German. Such was the position of these two rivals 
when the benchers made their proposal, which was eagerly ac- 
cepted by the artificers, each of whom saw in it an opportu- 
nity for covering his antagonist with humiliation. 

The men went to work ; and within fourteen months their 
instruments were ready for competition. Smith finished work 
before Harris, and prevailed on the benchers to let him place 
his organ in the Temple church, well knowing that the powers 
of the instrument could be much more readily and effectively 
displayed in the church than in either of the dining-halls. 
The exact site where he fixed his organ is unknown, but the 
careful author of " A Few Notes on the Temple Organ, 1859" is 
of opinion that it was put up ^^ on the screen between the round 
and oblong churches — the position occupied by the organ until 
the present organ chamber was bmlt, and the organ removed 
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there during the progress of the complete restoration of the 
church in the year 1843/' No sooner had Harris finished his 
organf^ than^ following Father Smith's example^ he asked leave 
of the benchers to erect it within the church. Harris's peti- 
tion to this effect bears date May 26, 1684 ; and soon ailer- 
wards the organ was " set up in the Church on the South Side 
of the Communion Table/' 

Both organs being thus stationed under the roof of the church, 
the committee of benchers appointed. to decide on their relative 
merits declared themselves ready — ^to listen. The trial began, 
but many months — ay, some years — elapsed ere it came to an 
end. On either side the credit of the manufacturer was sustained 
by execution of the highest order of art. Father Smith's organ 
was handled alternately by PurceU and Dr. Blow ; and Draghi, 
the queen's organist, did his best to secure a verdict for Benatus 
Harris. Of course the employment of these eminent musicians 
greatly increased the number of persons who felt personal in- 
terest in the contest. Whilst the pupils and admirers of PurceU 
and Blow were loud in declaring that Smith's organ ought to 
win, Draghi's friends were equally sure that the organ touched 
by his expert fingers ought not to lose. Discussion soon became 
violent ; and in every profession, clique, coterie of the town, 
supporters of Smith wrangled with supporters of Harris. Like 
the Battle of the Gauges in our time, the Battle of the Organs 
was the grand topic with every class of society, at Court and 
on 'Change, in coffee-houses and at ordinaries. Again and 
again the organs were tested in the hearing of dense and 
fashionable congregations ; and as often the judicial committee 
were unable to come to a decision. The hesitation of the 
judges put oil upon the fire ; for Smith's friends, indignant at 
the delay, asserted that certain members of the committee 
were bound to Harris by corrupt considerations — an accusa- 
tion that was retorted by the other side with equal warmth 
and want of justice. 

After the squabble had been protracted through many months, 
Harris created a diversion by challenging Father Smith to make 
additional reed-stops within a given time. The challenge was 
accei)ted; and forthwith the Father went to work and made 
Vox Humana, Crcmome, Double Courtel, or Double Bassoon, 
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and other stops. A day was appointed for the renewal of the 
contest ; but party feeling ran so high^ that during the night 
preceding the appointed day a party of hot-headed Harrissians 
broke into the Temple church, and cut Smithes bellows — so 
that on the following morning his organ was of no more service 
than an old linen-press. A row ensued ; and in the ardour of 
debate swords were drawn. 

In June, 1685, the benchers of 'the Middle Temple made 
a written declaration in favour of Father Smith, and urged 
that his organ should be forthwith accepted. Strongly and 
rather discourteously worded, this declaration gave offence to 
the benchers of the Inner Temple, who regarded it as an 
attempt at dictation ; and on June 22, 1685, they recommended 
the appointment of another committee with powers to decide 
the contest. Declining to. adopt this suggestion, the Middle 
Temple Benchers reiterated their high opinion of Smith's in- 
strument. On this the Battle of the Organs became a squabble 
between the two Temples; and the outside public, laughing 
over the quarrel of the lawyers, expressed a hope that honest 
men would get their own since the rogues had fallen out. 

At length, when the organ-builders had well-nigh ruined 
each other, and the town had grown weary of the dispute, the 
Inner Temple yielded somewhere about the beginning of 168S 
— at an early date of which year Smith received a sum of 
money in part payment for his organ. On May 27th of the 
same year, Mr. Piggott was appointed organist. After its 
rejection by the Temple, Renatus Harris divided his organ 
into two, and having sent the one part to the cathedral of 
Christ Church, Dublin, he set up the other part in the church 
of St. Andrew, Holbom. Three years after his disappoint- 
ment, Renatus Harris was tried at the Old Bailey for a poli- 
tical offence, the nature of which may be seen from the follow- 
ing entry in Narcissus LuttrelFs Diary : — " April, 1691. The 
Sessions have been at the Old Bailey, where these persons^ 
Renatus Harris, John Watts, William Rutland, Henry Gandy, 
and Thomas Tysoe, were tried at the Old Bailey for setting up 
policies of insurance that Dublin would be in the hands of some 
other king than their present majesties by Christmas next : the 
jury found them guilty of a misdemeanour. '^ For this offence 
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Renatus Harris was fined 200/., and was required to give 
security for his good conduct until Christmas. 

An erroneous tradition assigns to Lord Jeffreys the honour 
of bringing the Battle of the Organs to a conclusion, and 
writers, improving upon this tradition, have represented that 
Jcfireys acted as sole umpire between the contendants. In 
his " History of Music " Dr. Bumey, to whom the prevalence 
of this false impression is mainly due, observes — '' At length 
the decision was left to Lord Chief Justice Jefferies, afterwards 
King James the Second's pliant Chancellor, who was of that 
society (the Inner Temple), and he terminated the controversy 
in favour of Father Smith ; so that Harris's organ was taken 
away without loss of reputation, having so long pleased and 
puzzled better judges than JeflEeries.'' Lord Campbell, who 
never fails to make the most of an opportimity for blundering, 
says of Jefireys : " He was not only famous, like the Baron 
of Bradwardine, for his chansons cl hoire, but he had a scientific 
skill in music, of which we have proof at this day. There being 
a great controversy which of the two rival organ-builders. Smith 
or Harris, should be the artist to supply a new organ to the 
Temple church, it was agreed that each should send one on 
trial, and that the Lord Chancellor should decide between 
them. He decreed for Smith — the deep and rich tones of 
whose organ still charm us. Harris's went to Wolverhampton, 
and is said to be of hardly inferior merit." So also Mr. Foss, 
misled by an untrustworthy narrator of doubtful anecdotes 
and stale gossip, says of the judge, '^ that he had some pro- 
ficiency in music, which sometimes 

' Has chAimB to soothe the ssTsge breast,' 

must be presumed from his being chosen in 1681 as the umpire 
to decide on the relative merits of the two organs offered to 
the Temple, when he selected that made by Father Smith. 
The rival instrument went to Wolverhampton." Careful in- 
quirers have ascertained that Harris's organ did not go to 
Wolverhampton, but to Dublin and St. Andrew's, Holbom, 
part of it being sent to the one, and part to the other place. 
It is certain that Jeffreys was not chosen to act as umpire in 
1681, for the benchers did not make their original proposal to 
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the rival builders until February 1682 ; and years passed be- 
tween that date and the termination of the squabble. When 
Bumey wrote — '' At length the decision was left to Lord 
Chief Justice Jefferies^ afterwards King James II/s pliant 
Chancellor/^ the musician was unaware that the squabble 
was still at white heat whilst Jeffireys occupied the woolsack. 
On his return from the Western Campaign^ JeflBreys received 
the seals in September 1685^ wheroas the dispute about the 
organs did not terminate till the opening of 1688^ or at 
earliest till the close of 1687. There is no authentic record 
in the archives of the Temples which supports^ or in any way 
countenances^ the story that Jefireys made choice of Smithes 
instrument ; but it is highly probable that the Lord Chancellor 
exerted his influence with the Inner Temple (of which society 
he was a member)^ and induced the benchers^ for the sake of 
peace^ to yield to the wishes of the Middle Temple. It is no 
less probable that his fine musical taste enabled him to see 
that the Middle Temple benchers were in the rights and gave 
especial weight to his words when he spoke against Harris's 
instrument. 

Though Jeffireys delighted in music^ he does not seem to 
have held its professors in high esteem. In the time of 
Charles II. musical artists of the himibler grades liked to be 
styled '^ musitioners '/' and on a certain occasion^ when he was 
sitting as Recorder for the City of London^ George JeflBreys 
was greatly incensed by a witness who^ in a pompous voice^ 
called himself a musitioner. With a sneer the Recorder in- 
terposed — " A musitiouer ! I thought you were a fiddler V' 
" I am a musitioner/' the violinist answered stoutly. " Oh, 
indeed V* croaked Jeffireys. " This is very important — ^highly 
important— extremely important ! And pray, Mr. Witness, 
what is the difiference between a musitioner and a fiddler ?'' 
With fortunate readiness the man answered, '^ As much, sir, as 
there is between a pair of bagpipes and a recorder.'' 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 

A THICKNESS IN THE THROAT. 

THE date is September, 1805, and the room before us is a 
drawing-room in a pleasant house at Brighton. The hot 
sun is beating down on cliff and terrace, beach and pier, on 
the downs behind the town and the sparkling sea in firont. 
The brightness of the blue sky is softened by white vapour 
that here and there resembles a vast curtain of filmy gauze, 
but nowhere has gathered into visible masses of hanging cloud. 
In the distance the sea is murmuring audibly, and through the 
screened windows, together with the drowsy hum of the languid 
waves, comes a light breeze that is invigorating, notwithstand- 
ing its sensible warmth. 

Besides ourselves there are but two people in the room — a 
gentlewoman who has said farewell to youth, but not to feminine 
grace and delicacy ; and an old man, who is lying on a sofa 
near one of the open windows, whilst his daughter plays 
passages of HandeVs music on the piano-forte. 

The old man wears the dress of an obsolete school of Eng- 
lish gentlemen ; a large brown wig with three rows of curls, 
the lowest row resting on the curve of his shoulders ; a loose 
grey coat, notable for the size of its cuffs and the bigness of its 
heavy buttons; ruffles at his wrists, and firiUs of fine lace 
below his roomy cravat. These are the most conspicuous 
articles of his costume, but not the most striking points of his 
aspect. Over his huge, pallid, cadaverous, furrowed face there 
is an air singularly expressive of exhaustion and power, of 
debility and latent strength — an air that says to sensitive 
beholders, " This prostrate veteran was once a giant amongst 
giants ; his fires are dying out ; but the old magnificent courage 
and ability will never altogether leave him until the beatings 
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of his heart shall have qidte ceased ; touch him with foolishness 
or disrespect, and his rage will be terrible/' Standing here 
we can see his prodigious bushy eyebrows, that are as white as 
driven snow, and under them we can see the large black eyes,* 
beneath the angry fierceness of which hundreds of proud 
British peers, assembled in their council-chamber, have trem- 
bled like so many whipped schoolboys. There is no lustre in 
them now, and their habitual expression is one of weariness 
and profoimd indiflference to the world — a look that is deeply 
pathetic and depressing, until some transient cause of irritation 
or the words of a sprightly talker rouse him into animation. 
But the most noticeable quality of his face is its look of extreme 
age. Only yesterday a keen observer said of him, ''Lord 
Thurlow is, I believe, only seventy-four; and from his appear- 
ance I should think him a hundred years old.'' 

So quiet is the reclining form, that the pianist thinks her 
father must be sleeping. Turning on the music-stool to get a 
view of his countenance, and to satisfy herself as to his state, 
she makes a false note, when, quick as the blunder, the brown 
wig turns upon the pillow — the furrowed face is presented to 
her observation, and an electric brightness fills the- big black 
eyes, as the veteran, with deep rolling tones, reproves her 
carelessness : — " What are you doing ? — what are you 
doing? I had almost forgotten the world. Play that piece 
again." 

Twelve months more ; — and the lady will be playing Handel's 

* The blackness of Lord Thnrlow^s eyes was not less remarkable than the white- 
ness of his eyebrows. When young John Campbell saw him walk feebly into the 
Hoase of Peers, the ex-Chancellor was in his seventieth year, and " his tremendous 
white bushy eyebrows" were remembered by the biographer after a lapse of nearly 
fifty years. Another narrator, describing Lord Thurlow^s appearance shortly before 
his death, observed — " His large black heavy eyes, which he fixes at intervals upon 
you, are overshadowed with perfectly white eyebrows, and his complexion is pallid 
and cadaverous." Apparently, Mr. Creevy was much more impressed by the dark 
eyes than the white brows, for, with strange confusion, he recollected Lord Thurlow 
as a man remarkable for the blackness of his eyebrows. In his minute and life-like, 
but on one point instructively inaccurate, portrait of Lord Thurlow, the diarist saye — 
'* His black eyebrows exceeded in size any I have ever seen, and his voice, though 
by no means devoid of melody, was a kind of rolling, murmuring thunder." Mr. 
Creevy is describing the great Chancellor as he was in the year before that of hia 
death, when his enormous bushy brows had long lost their pristine blackness, and 
were as white as alabaster. 
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music on that same instrument ; but the old man will not be a 
listener. 

From Brighton, in 1805, let readers transport themselves to 
Canterbury in 1776, and let them enter a barber's shop, hard 
by Canterbury Cathedral. It is a primitive shop, with the red 
and white pole over the door, and a modest display of wigs 
and puff-boxes in the window. A small shop, but, notwith- 
standing its smallness, the best shop of its kind in Canterbury ; 
and its lean, stiff, exceedingly respectable master is a man of 
good repute in the cathedral town. . His hands have, ere now, 
powdered the Archbishop's wig, and he is specially retained by 
the chief clergy of the city and neighbourhood to keep their 
false hair in order, and trim the natural tresses of their children. 
Not only have the dignitaries of the cathedral taken the 
worthy barber imder their special protection, but they have ex- 
tended their care to his little boy Charles, a demure, prim lad, 
who is at this present time a pupil in the King's School, to 
which academy clerical interest gained him admission. The 
lad is in his fourteenth year; and Dr. Osmund Beauvoir, the 
master of the school, gives him so good a character for in- 
dustry and dutiful demeanour, that some of the cathedral 
ecclesiastics have resolved to make the little fellow's fortune — 
by placing him in the office of a Chorister. There is a vacant 
place in the cathedral choir ; and the boy who is lucky enough 
to receive the appointment will be provided for munificently. 
He will forthwith have a maintenance, and in course of time 
his salary will be 70/. per annum. 

During the last fortnight the barber has been in great and 
constant excitement — hoping that his little boy will obtain this 
valuable piece of preferment ; persuading himself that the lad's 
thickness of voice, concerning which the choir-master speaks 
with aggravating persistence, is a matter of no real importance ; 
fearing that the friends of another contemporary boy, who is 
said by the choir-master to have an exceedingly mellifluous 
voice, may defeat his paternal aspirations. The momentous 
question agitates many humble homes in Canterbury; and 
whilst Mr. Abbott the barber is encouraged to hope the best 
for his son, the relatives and supporters of the contemporary 
boy are urging him not to despair. Party spirit prevails on 
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either side^ — Mr. Abbott's family-associates maintaining that 
the contemporary boy's higher notes resemble those of a penny 
whistle ; whilst the contemporary boy's father, with much satire 
and some justice, murmurs that '^ old Abbott, who is the gossip- 
monger of the parsons,* wants to push his son into a place for 
which there is a better candidate." 

To-day is the eventful day when the election will be made. 
Even now, whilst Abbott the barber is trimming a wig at his 
shop-window, and listening to the hopeful talk of an intimate 
neighbour, his son Charley is chanting the Old Hundredth 
before the whole chapter. When Charley has been put through 
his vocal paces, the contemporary boy is requested to sing. 
Whereupon that clear-throated competitor, sustained by justi- 
fiable self-confidence and a new-laid egg which he had sucked 
scarcely a minute before he made a bow to their reverences, 
sings out with such richness and compass that all the auditors 
recognise his great superiority. 

Ere ten more minutes have passed, Charley Abbott knows 
that he has lost the election ; and he hastens from the cathedral 
with quick steps. Running into the shop he gives his father 
one look that tells the whole story of — failure, and then the 
little fellow, unable to command his grief, sits down upon the 
floor and sobs convidsively. 

Failure is often the first step to eminence. 

* Old Abbott, the Canterbtuy barber, discharged, for the benefit of the cathedral 
clergy, the same functions that, in the, following century, were so ably discharged for 
the comfort and well-being of the Templars by Dick Danby, of whom Lord Campbell 
wrote : — " One of the most intimate friends I have ever had in the world was Dick 
Danby, who kept a hairdresser's shop under the Cloisters in the Inner Temple. I 
first made his acquaintance from his assisting me, when a student at law, to engage 
a set of chambers ; he afterwards cut my hair, made my bar wigs, and assisted me 
at all times with his valuable advice. He was on the same terms with most of mj 
forensic contemporaries. Thus he became master of all the news of the profession ; and 
he could tell who were getting on and who were without a brief — who succeeded by 
their talents and who hugged the attorneys — who were desirous of becoming puisne 
judges and who meant to try their fortune in parliament — which of the chiefs was in 
a &iling state of health, and who was next to be promoted to the collar of SS. Poor 
fellow ! he died suddenly, and his death threw a universal gloom over Westminster 
Hall, unrelieved by the thought that the survivors who mourned him might pick np 
some of his business — a consolation which wonderfully softens the grief felt for the 
loss of a favourite Nisi Prius leader." 
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Had the boy gained the chorister's place^ he would have 
been a cathedral servant all his days. 

Haying faUed to get it^ he returned to the King's School^ 
went as a poor scholar to Oxford^ and fought his way to honour. 
He became Chief Justice of the King^s Bench^ and a peer of the 
realm. Towards the close of his honourable career Lord 
Tenterden attended service in the Cathedral of Canterbury, 
accompanied by Mr. Justice Richardson. When the cere- 
monial was at an end the Chief Justice said to his friend — ^^ Do 
you see that old man there amongst the choristers ? In him, 
brother Richardson, behold the only being I ever envied; 
when at school in this town we were candidates together for a 
chorister's place; he obtained it; and if I had gained my 
wish he might have been accompanying you as Chief Justice, 
and pointing me out as his old schoolfellow^ the singing 
man.'' 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

ACTORS AT THE BAB. 

SOME years since the late Serjeant Wilkins was harangu- 
ing a crowd of enlightened electors from the hustings of a 
provincial borough, when a stentorian voice exclaimed, '' (Jo 
home, you rope-dancer !'' Disdaining to notice the interrup- 
tion, the orator continued his speech for fifty seconds, when the 
same voice again cried out, ^' Go home, you rope-dancer V* A 
roar of laughter followed the reiteration of the insult ; and in 
less than two minutes thrice fifty unwashed blackguards were 
roaring with all the force of their lungs, " Ah-h-h — Go home, 
you rope-dancer V' Not slow to see the meaning of the words, 
the unabashed lawyer, who in his life had been a dramatic 
actor, replied with his accustomed readiness and eff*rontery. A 
young man unacquainted with mobs would have descanted in- 
dignantly and with many theatrical flourishes on the dignity 
and usefdlness of the player's vocation ; an ordinary dema- 
gogue would have frankly admitted the discourteous impeach- 
ment, and pleaded in mitigation that he had always acted in 
leading parts and for high salaries. Serjeant Wilkins took 
neither of those courses, for he knew his audience, and was 
aware that his connexion with the stage was an afiair about 
which he had better say as little as possible. Instead of ap- 
pealing to their generosity, or boasting of his histrionic 
eminence, he threw himself broadly on their sense of humour. 
Drawing himself up to his full height, the big, burly man 
advanced to the marge of the platform, and extending his right 
hand with an air of authority, requested silence by the move- 
ment of his arm. The sign was instantly obeyed ; for having 
enjoyed their laugh, the multitude wished for the rope-dancer's 
explanation. As soon as the silence was complete, he drew 
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back two paces^ put himself in an oratorical pose, as though he 
were about to speak^ and thcn^ disappointing the expectations 
of the assembly, deliberately raised forwards and upwards the 
skirts of his frock-coat. Having thus arranged his drapery he 
performed a slow gyration — ^presenting his huge round shoulders 
and unwieldy legs to the populace. When his back was turned 
to the crowds he stooped and made a low obeisance to his 
vacant chair, thereby giving the effect of caricature to the 
outlines of his most protuberant and least honourable part. 
This pantomime lasted scarcely a minute ; and before the 
spectators could collect themselves to resent so extraordinary 
an affront, the Serjeant once again faced them, and in a clear, 
rich, jovial tone exclaimed, ^^ He called me a rope-dancer; — 
after what you have seen, do you believe him ?" 

With the exception of the man who started the cry, every 
person in the dense multitude was convulsed with laughter; 
and till the end of the election no turbulent rascal ventured to 
repeat the allusion to the serjeant^s former occupation. At a 
moment of embarrassment Mr. Disraeli, in the course of one 
of his youthful candidatures, created a diversion in his favour 
by telling a knot of unruly politicians that he stood on his head. 
With less wit, and much less decency, but with equal good 
fortune, Serjeant Wilkins* took up his position on a baser 
part of his frame. 

The electors who respected Mr. Wilkins because he was a 
successful barrister, whilst they reproached him with having 
been a stage-player^ were unaware how close an alliance exists 

* At ShaflesbiiTj, in Dorsetshire, Seijeant Wilkins was less snccessfol in his 
endeaTours to control an angry election moh. The illegitimate son of a professional 
man, formerly resident in Shaflesbnrjr, Mr. Wilkins was successively an apothecary's 
apprentice, a strolling player, a clerk, an agent, before he entered the profession iik 
which he achieved prominence and for many years earned a very large income. 
IVudence was not one of his characteristics, but be seldom acted more imprudently 
than when he presented himself before the electors of his native borough, intending 
to support with racy eloquence one of the competing candidates. Ferocious towards 
the man who by energy and intellect had raised himself to notoriety and apparent 
affluence, the rabble would not permit him to be heard for three consecutive minutes 
without an interruption. In vain the practised speaker exerted all his arts to pro- 
pitiate the rioters, who remembered that his birUi was ignominious, and that his 
mother had been a washerwoman. For once cowed by contumely, the seijeant 
turned his back upon his perwcutors, and lacked nerve to show them his face again. 
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between the art of the actor and the art of the advocate. To 
lawyers of every grade and specialty the histrionic faculty is a 
useful power; but to the advocate who wishes to sway the 
minds of jurors it is a necessary endowment. Comprising 
several distinct abilities^ it not only enables the orator to rouse 
the passions and to play on the prejudices of his hearers^ but 
it preserves him from the errors of judgment, tone, influence 
— in short, from manifold blunders of indiscretion and tact 
by which verdicts are lost quite as often as through defect of 
evidence and merit. Like the dramatic performer, the court- 
speaker, especially at the common law bar, has to assume vari- 
ous parts. Not only should he know the facts of his brief, but 
he should thoroughly identify himself with the client for whom 
his eloquence is displayed. On the theatrical stage mimetic 
business is cut up into specialties, men in most cases filling the 
parts of men, whilst actresses fill the parts of women; the 
young representing the characteristics of youth, whilst actors 
with special endowments simulate the qualities of old age ; 
some confining themselves to light and trivial characters, whilst 
others are never required to strut before the scenes with hurried 
paces, or to speak in phrases that lack dignity and fine senti- 
ment. But the popular advocate must in turn fill every rrffe. 
If childish simplicity be his clients leading characteristic, his 
intonations will express pliancy and foolish confidence ; or if it 
is desirable that the jury should appreciate his client's honesty 
of purpose, he speaks with a voice of blimt, bluff", manly fi*ank- 
ness. Whatever qualities the advocate may wish to represent 
as the client's distinctive characteristic, it must be suggested 
. to the jury by mimetic artifice of the finest sort. Speaking 
of a famous counsel, an enthusiastic juryman once said 
to this writer — ^' In my time I have heard Sir Alexander in 
pretty nearly every part : I've heard him as an old man and 
a young woman ; I have heard him when he has been a ship 
run down at sea,. and when he has been an oil-factory in a 
state of conflagration ; once, when I was foreman of a jury, I 
saw him poison his intimate friend, and another time he did 
the part of a pious bank director in a fashion that would have 
skinned the eyelids of Exeter Hall : he ain't bad as a desolate 
widow with nine children, of which the eldest is under eight 
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years of age ; but if ever I have to listen to Um again^ I 
should like to see him as a young lady of good connexions 
who has be^n seduced by an oflScer in the Guards/' In the 
days of his forensic triumphs Henry Brougham was remarkable 
for the mimetic power which enabled him to describe friend or 
foe by a few subtle turns of the voice. At a later period, long 
after he had left the bar, in compliance with a request that he 
would return thanks for the bridesmaids at a wedding break- 
fast, he observed, that '^ doubtless he had been selected for the 
task in consideration of his youth, beauty, and innocence." 
The laughter that followed this sally was of the sort which in 
poetic phraseology is called inextinguishable ; and one of the 
wedding guests who heard the joke and the laughter, assures 
this writer that the storm of mirthftd applause was chiefly due 
to the delicacy and sweetness of the intonations by which the 
speaker's facile voice, with its old and once familiar art, made 
tlie audience realize the charms of youth, beauty, and inno- 
cence — charms which, so far as the lawyer's wrinkled visage was 
concerned, were conspicuous by their absence. 

Eminent advocates have almost invariably possessed qualities 
that would have made them successftil mimics on the stage. 
For his mastery of oratorical artifices Alexander Wedderbum 
was greatly indebted to Sheridan, the lecturer on elocution, 
and to Macklin, the actor, from both of whom he took lessons ; 
and when he had dismissed his teachers and become a leader 
of the English bar he adhered to their rules, and daily prac- 
tised before a looking-glass the facial tricks by which Macklin 
taught him to simulate surprise or anger; indignation or triumph. 
Erskine was a perfect master of dramatic effect, and much of 
his richly-deserved success was due to the theatrical artifices 
with which he played upon the passions of juries. At the con- 
clusion of a long oration he was accustomed to feign utter ' 
physical prostration, so that the twelve gentlemen in the box, 
touched by sympathy for his sufferings and by admiration for 
his devotion to the interests of his client, might be impelled by 
generous emotion to return a favourable verdict. Thus when 
he defended Hardy, hoarseness and fatigue so overpowered him 
towards the close of his speech, that during the last ten minutes 
he could not speak above a whisper, and in order that his whis- 
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pers might be audible to the jury^ the exhausted advocate ad- 
vanced two steps nearer to their box^ and then extended his 
pale face to their eager eyes. The effect of the artifice on the 
excited jury is said to have been great and enduring^ although 
they were speedily enl^htcned as to the real nature of his 
apparent distress. No sooner had the advocate received the 
first plaudits of his theatre on the termination of his harangue^ 
than the multitude outside the courts taking up the acclama- 
tions which were heard within the building, expressed their 
feelings with such deafening clamour, and with so many signs 
of riotous intention, that Erskine was entreated to leave the 
court and soothe the passions of the mob with a few words of 
exhortation. In compliance with this suggestion he left the 
court, and forthwith addressed the dense out-door assembly in 
clear, ringing tones that were audible in Ludgate Hill, at the 
one end of the Old Bailey, and to the billowy sea of human 
heads that surged round St. Sepulchre's Church at the other 
extremitfW-the dismal thoroughfare. 

At the subsequent trial of John Home Tooke, Sir John 
Scott, unwilling that Erskine should enjoy a monopoly of 
theatrical artifice, endeavoured to create a diversion in favour 
of the government by a display of those lachrymose powers 
which Byron ridiculed in the following century. " I can en- 
dure anything but an attack on my good name,'' exclaimed the 
Attorney General, in reply to a criticism directed against his 
mode of conducting the prosecution j " my good name is the 
little patrimony I have to leave to my children, and, with 
God's help, gentlemen of the jury, I will leave it to them un- 
impaired." As he uttered these words tears suffused the eyes 
which, at a later period of the lawyer's career, used to moisten 
the woolsack in the House of Lords — 

" Because tbe Catholics would not rise, 
In spite of his prayers and his prophecies.** 

For a moment Home Tooke, who persisted in regarding all 
the circumstances of his perilous position as farcical, smiled at 
the lawyer's outburst with silent amusement j but as soon as 
he saw a sympathetic brightness in the eyes of one of the jury, 
the dexterous demagogue with characteristic humour and ef- 
frontery accused Sir John Mitford, the Solicitor General, of 
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needless sympathy with the sentimental disturbance of his col- 
league. " Do you know what Sir John Mitford is crying 
about V^ the prisoner inquired of the jury. '^ He is thinking 
of the destitute condition of Sir John Scott's children, and the 
lUilt patrimony they are likely to divide among them/' The 
jury and all present were not more tickled by the satire upon 
the Attorney General, than by the indignant surprise which 
enlivened the face of Sir John Mitford, who was not at all 
prone to tears, and had certainly manifested no pity for John 
Scott's forlorn condition. 
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PART IX -AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



" THE play's the THINQ/' 



HENRY VII. 18 on the throne of England, and Cardinal 
Morton holds the seals and the royal conscience in his 
keeping. Possessing the condition and accomplishments of a 
courtly ecclesiastic, the Cardinal Chancellor is respected by 
those who from a distance watch his grandeur, and beloved 
by the favoured persons who witness the virtues of his private 
Itfe. United in his eminence the Sanctity of the Church and 
the Grandeur of the Law command the homage of all who 
either fear God or honour the king. His cardinalate is evi- 
dence of the peculiar favour with which he is regarded at Rome ; 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, he is followed with reverence by 
holy prelates and proud nobles ; as the sovereign's Lord High 
Chancellor he can raise the weak and crush the strong. 

It is Christmas-tide ; and the Cardinal's palace in Holbom 
is thronged with lords and ladies, gallant boys and fair girls, 
smooth priests and crafty placemen, who have assembled in 
compliance with special invitation or ancient custom to render 
homage to his holy greatness, to feast at his tables, according 
to their various degrees, and then to dance beneath the mistletoe. 
Wise and gracious, the venerable man disdains no innocent art 
by which the powerful can be led to goodness, or the simple 
can be made happy; and at the present time he is passing 
through his reception-rooms, showering words of blessing and 
courtesy on his numerous guests. A smile lights up his plea- 
sant countenance, as he sees preparations for a play at the end 
of the gallery. Ere three more minutes have passed he has 
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taken a seat of state in front of the stage^ and is watching the 
performance of a fantastic interlude. The piece is meagre and 
unartistic ; but it ends amidst the applause of Englishmen whose 
grandchildren will some of them drink sack with William 
Shakespeare. The Cardinal laughs right heartily to the pre- 
lates and proud dames who have gathered round his seat ; and 
his delight is renewed when a smart lad^ wearing a page's dress^ 
the colours of which show that he is in the Archbishop's ser- 
vice, springs lightly upon the stage, and recites a set of witty 
verses — that having made sprightly fun of players and listeners 
conclude with a suitable compliment to the host. " By my 
word, young master, you should wear such a cap as mine," 
cries the Cardinal's fool,* jingling his bells, and capering up 
to the beardless performer, of whom he is already jealous. 

" Lad, thou hast a merry humour — come hither," says the 
Cardinal, beckoning to the boy, who in a trice has skipped past 
the jester and fallen on his knee before the Archbishop. 

" My Lord Cardinal," says the boy in a sweet, tremulous 
voice, '^ pardon my froward pertness. The pleasure of the 
revels hath well-nigh put me in a phrensy." 

" Thou wearest my livery, child," answers the old man, 
kindly, placing his hand upon the stripling ; " but still I must 
do thee the slight to ask thy name." 

" Thomas More — ^with your grace's good leave," answers 
the boy, rising from his knee and bowing gracefully. 

* Of Cardinal Morton's fool not mncb is known ; but Wolsey's jester, " Patch," and 
Sir Thomas More's fool, "PatUson," are familiar friends to every reader of English 
history. After his faU, Wolsey sent " Patch" as an humble offering to the king, 
obsenring to Sir Harry Norris, the king's messenger — " I am sorry that I have no 
condign token to send to the king ; but if you would present the king with this poor 
fool, 1 trust his highness would accept him well ; for surely, for a nobleman's pleasure, 
he is worth a thousand pounds." Sir Thomas More*s fool was Pattison, whose portrait 
is a feature of Holbein's well-known picture of the More family; but the few 
specimens that we possess of the varlet's wit do not make him appear deserving of 
tbe compliment thus paid him by the artist. On More's fall, Pattison, passed into the 
hands of the Lord Mayor of the City of London, and doubtless gave much satis- 
faction to the citizens. In a note appended to a passage in his memoir of Wolsey, 
I/onl Campbell observes — " A fool was so necessaiy to the establishment of a Lord 
Chancellor, that we shall find one in the household of Sir Thomas More. It is very 
doubtful when Chancellors ceased to have about them any such character,^* By some 
persons, familiar with Chancery practice and the Chancery bar, it is maintained that 
Chancellors have not even yet ceased to have such characters in attendance upon them. 

b2 
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" Ah, true — ^the son of Sir John More, an honourable and 
wise judge. Thomas, thou hast wit that will do thy father 
credit — ^be mindful to imitate his virtue/' 

After a few courteous words, the Cardinal dismisses his page ; 
and when the lad, covered with blushes and filled with joy, 
has withdrawn, the great ecclesiastic says to those next him, 
" Whosoever shall live to see it — that child will prove a mar- 
vellous rare man/'* 

Following the example set by the nobility in their castles 
and civic palaces, the Inns of Court set apart certain days of 
the year for feasting and revelry, and amongst the diversions 
with which the lawyers recreated themselves at these periods 
of rejoicing, the rude Fre-Shakespearian dramas took a pro- 
minent place. So far back as a.d. 1431 the Masters of the 
Lincoln's Inn Bench restricted the number of annual revels to 
four — ' one at the feast of All-Hallown, another at the feast of 
St. Erkenwald ; the third at the feast of the Purification of 
our Lady ; and the 4*^ at Midsummer." The ceremonials of 
these holidays were various ; but the brief and sometimes un- 
intelligible notices of the chroniclers give us suflSciently vivid 
pictures of the boisterous jollity and riotous excess that marked 
the proceedings. Miracle plays and moralities, dancing and 
music, fantastic processions and mad pranks, spurred on the 
hours that were not devoted to heavy meals and deep potations. 
In the merriments of the difierent Inns there was a pleasant 
diversity — with regard to the duration and details of the enter- 
tainments : and occasionally the members of the four societies 
acted with so little concert that their festivals, falling at exactly 
the same time, were productive of rivalry and disappoint- 
ments. Dugdale thinks that the Christmas revels were not re- 
gularly kept in Lincoln's Inn during the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
and draws attention to an order made by the benchers of 

* " For the Cardinal often would make trial of hie present wit, especially at 
Christmas morriments, when having plays for his recreation, this youth would 
suddenly step up amongst the players, and never studying hefore upon the matter, 
make often a part of his own invention, which was so witty and full of jests, that he 
alone made more sport than all the players beside ; for which his towardliness, the 
Cardinal much delighted in him, and would say of him unto divers of the nobility 
who at sundry times dined with him — ' This child here, waiting at the table, whoso- 
ever shall live to see, will prove a marvellous rare man.' '* — Morels Life. 
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that house on 27 Nov., 22 H. VIII., the record of which runs 
thus : — " It is agreed that if the two Temples do kepe Chryste- 
mas, then the Chrystemas to be kept here ; and to know this, 
the Steward of the House ys commanded to get knowledge, 
and to advertise my masters by the next day at night.^^ 

But notwithstanding changes and novelties, the main features 
of a revel in an Inn of Court were always much the same. 
Some member of the society, conspicuous for rank or wit or 
style, or for a combination of these qualities, was elected King 
of the Revel, and until the close of the long frolic he was 
despot and sole master of the position — so long as he did not 
disregard a few not vexatious conditions by which the 
benchers limited his authority. He surrounded himself with 
a mock court, exacted homage from barristers and students, 
made proclamations to his loyal children, sate on a throne at 
daily banquets, and never appeared in public without a body- 
guard, and a numerous company of musicians, to protect his 
person and delight his ear.* 

The wit and accomplishments of the younger lawyers were 
signally displayed in the dramatic interludes that usually 
enlivened these somewhat heavy and sluggish jollifications. 

* Of the " Cbristmasses" at Lincoln's Inn, Dugdale says, " I shall here only in 
brief observe : that the first order wherewith I have met, which maketh any mention 
of these solemnities at this House, was in 9 Hen. 8, it being then agreed and ordained 
that he who should after that time be chosen King on Christmas Day ought then to 
occupy the said room, if he were present *, and in his absence, of the marshal, for the 
time being, by the advice of the utter barristers present, to name another. And for 
learning of young gentlemen to do service, that the marshal should sit as King on 
New Year's Day, and have like service as on Christmas Day ; and the Master of the 
Kevells, during dinner time, supply the marshal's room. Moreover, that the King of 
Oickneys, on Childermas Day, should sit and have due service ; and that he and all 
his officers should use honest manner and good order, without any waste or destruction 
making, in wine, brawn, chely, or other vitails ; as also, that he and his marshal, 
butler, and constable marshal, should have their Uwful and honest commandments 
by delivery of the officers of the Christmas ; and that the said King of Cockneys, ne 
none of his officers, medyl in the buttery, nor in the stuard of Christmas his office, 
upon pain of 40«. for every such meddling. And, lastly, that Jack Straw, and all his 
adherents, should be thenceforth utterly banisht, and no more to be used in this 
house, upon pain to forfeit for eveiy time five pounds, to be levied on every fellow 
hapning to offend against this rule." These prohibitory ordinances are conclusive 
testimony that even so early as the ninth year of Henry VIIL the revels had pro- 
duced excesses in their nature similar to those more scandalous abuses against which 
Symonds D'Ewes exclaimed in the following century. 
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Not only did they write the pieces, and put them before the 
audience with cunning devices for the production of scenic 
effect, but they were their own actors. It was not long before 
their ^' moralities" were seasoned with political sentiments and 
allusions to public affairs. For instance, when Wolsey was in 
the fulness of his power, Serjeant Roo ventured to satirize the 
Cardinal in a masque with which Gray^s Inn entertained 
Henry VIII. and his courtiers. Hall records that, '^ This 
plaie was so set furth with riche and costlie apparel, with 
strange diuises of maskes and morrishcs, that it was highly 
praised of all menne saving the Cardinall, whiche imagiaed that 
the plaie had been deuised of him, and in grcate furie sent for 
the said Maister Roo, and toke from hym his coife, and sent 
him to the Flete, and after he sent for the yoong gentlemen 
that plaied in the plaie, and them highly rebuked and threat- 
ened, and sent one of them, called Thomas Moyle, of Kent, to 
the Flete ; but by means of frendes Master Roo and he wer 
deliucred at last." The author stoutly denied that he intended 
to satirize the Cardinal ; and the chronicler, believing the ser- 
jeant^s assertions, observes, "This plaie sore displeased the 
Cardinall, and yet it was never meant to him." That the 
presentation of plays was a usual feature of the festivals at 
Gray^s Inn, may be inferred from the passage where Dugdale, 
in his notes on that society, says : — " In 4 Edw. VI. (17 Nov.), 
it was also ordered that henceforth there should be no comedies 
called Interludes in this House out of Term time, but when the 
Feast of the Nativity of our Lord is solemnly observed. And 
that when there shall be any such comedies, then all the 
society at that time in commons to bear the charge of the 
apparel." 

Notwithstanding her anxiety for the maintenance of good 
discipline in the Inns of Court, Queen Elizabeth encouraged 
the Societies to celebrate their feasts with costliness and liberal 
hospitality, and her taste for dramatic entertainments increased 
the splendour and frequency of theatrical diversions amongst 
the lawyers. Christopher Hatton's name is connected with 
the history of the English drama, by the acts which he contri- 
buted to " The Tragedie of Tancred and Gismunda, compiled 
by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and by them presented 
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before her majestie;" and he was one of the chief actors in 
that ponderous and extravagant mummery with which the 
Inner Temple kept Christmas in the fourth year of Elizabeth's 
reign. 

The circumstances of that festival merit special notice. 

In the third year of Elizabeth's reign the Middle Temple 
and the Inner Temple were at fierce war, the former society 
having laid claim to Lyon's Inn, which had been long regarded 
as a dependency of the Inner Temple. The two Chief Justices, 
Sir Robert Catlyn and Sir James Dyer, were known to think 
well of the claimant's title, and the masters of the Inner Temple 
bench anticipated an adverse decision, when Lord Robert 
Dudley (afterwards Earl of Leicester) came to their relief with 
an order from Queen Elizabeth enjoining the Middle Templars 
no longer to vex their neighbours in the matter. Submission 
being the only course open to them, the lawyers of Middle 
Temple desisted from their claim; and the Masters of the 
Inner Temple Bench expressed their great gratitude to Lord 
Robert Dudley, " by ordering and enacting that no person or 
persons of their society that then were, or thereafter should be, 
should be retained of councell against him the said Lord 
Robert, or his heirs; and that the arms of the said Lord 
Robert should be set up and placed in some convenient place 
in their Hall as a continual monument of his lordship's favour 
unto them." 

Further honours were paid to this nobleman at the ensuing 
Christmas, when the Inner Temple held a revel of unusual 
magnificence, and made Lord Robert the ruler of the riot. 
Whilst the holidays lasted the young lord's title and style were 
" Pallaphilos, Prince of Sophie, High Constable Marshal of the 
Knights Templars, and Patron of the Honourable Order of 
Pegasus." And he kept a stately court, having for his chief 
officers — Mr. Onslow (Lord Chancellor), Anthony Stapleton 
(Lord Treasurer), Robert Kelway (Lord Privy Seal), John 
Fuller (Chief Justice of the King's Bench), William Pole 
(Chief Justice of the Common Pleas), Roger Manwood (Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer), Mr. Bashe (Steward of the House- 
hold), Mr. Copley (Marshall of the Household), Mr. Paten 
(Chief Butler), Christopher Hatton (Master of the Game), 
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Messieurs Blaston^ Yorke^ Fenston^ Jervise (Masters of the 
Revells), Mr. Parker (Lieutenant of the Tower), Mr. Kendall 
(Carver), Mr. Martyn (Ranger of the Forests), and Mr. 
Stradling (Sewer). Besides these eighteen placemen, Palla- 
philos had many other mock ofBcers, whose names are not 
recorded, and he was attended by a body-guard of fourscore 
members of the Inn. 

From the pages of Gerard Leigh^ and Dugdale, the reader 

* The accoant giyen of this enperh Christmas Revel hy Gerard Leigh, in his 
"Accidence of Armory,*' runs thus: — "After I had travailed through the east parts 
of the unknow world, to understand of deedes of armes, and so arriving in the fair 
river Thames, I landed within half a league from the city of London ; which was (as I 
coigecture) in Decemher last ; and drawing near the city, suddenly heard the shot 
of double cannons, in so great a number and so terrible, that it darkened the whole 
ayr ; wherewith, although I was in my native country, yet stood I amazed, not 
knowing what it meant. Thus, as I abode in despair, either to return or continue my 
former purpose, I chanced to see coming towards me an honest citizen, clothed in a 
long garment, keeping the highway, seeming to walk for his recreation, which 
prognosticated rather peace than perill ; of whom I demanded the cause of this great 
shot ; who friendly answered. ' It is,* quoth he, a * warning shot to the Constable 
Marshal of the Liner Temple to prepare to dinner.* * Why,* said I, ' what is he of 
that estate that seeketh no other means to warn his officers than with so terrible a 
shot in so peaceable a country ?* ' Marry,* saith he, ' he uttereth himself the better 
to be that officer whose name he beareth.* 

" I then demanded what province did he govern that needeth such an officer. He 
answered me, the province was not great in quantity, but antient in true nobility. 
' A place,* saith he, * privileg*d by the most excellent Princess the High Govemonr 
of the whole island, wherein are store of gentlemen of the whole realm, that repair 
thitherto learn to rule and obey by law, to yield their fleece to their prince and 
commonweal ; as also to use all other exercises of body and mind whercnnto nature 
most ably serveth to adorn, by speaking, countenance, gesture, and use of apparel, the 
person of a gentleman ; whereby amity is obtained and continued, that gentlemen of 
all countries in their young years, nourished together in one place, with such comely 
order and daily conference, are knit by continual acquaintance in such unity of 
mindes and manners as lightly never is severed, than which is nothing more pro* 
fitable to the conmionweal.* 

" And after he had told me thus much of honour of the place, I commended in my 
own conceit the policy of the govemour, which seemed to utter in itself the foundation 
of a good commonweal ; for that the best of their people from tender years trained 
up in precepts of justice, it could not choose but yield forth a profitable people to a 
wise commonweal ; wherefore I determined with myself to make proof of what I 
heard by report. 

" The next day I thought for my pastime to walk to this Temple, and entering in 
at the gates, I found the building nothing costly ; but many comely gentlemen efface 
and person, and thereto very courteous, saw I to pass to and fro, so as it seemed a 
prince's port to be at hand ; and passing forward entered into a church of antient 
buildingi wherein were many monuments of noble personages, armed in knightly 
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can obtain a suflSciently minute account of the pompous cere- 
monials and heavy bujffboneries of the season. He may learn 
some of the special services and contributions which Prince 
Pallaphilos required of his chief courtiers, and take note how 
Mr. Paten, as Chief Butler, had to provide seven dozen silver 
and gilt spoons, twelve dozen silver and gilt salt-cellars, twenty 
silver and gilt candlesticks, twenty fine large table-cloths of 
damask and diaper, twenty dozen white napkins, three dozen 



habit, with the cotes depainted in ancient shields, whereat I took great pleasare to 
behold. Thus gazing as one berefl with the rare sight, there came upon me an 
Herehaught, by name Palaphilos, a king of armes, who courteously saluted me, 
saying, ' for that I was a stranger, and seeming by my demeanour a lover of Honour, 
I was his gueHt of right \* whose courtesy (as reason was) I obeyed, answering I was 
at his commandment. 

" Then said he, 'ye shall go to mine own lodging here within the palace, where 
wc will have such cheer as the time and country will yield us :* — where I assure 
you I was so entertained as nowhere met I with better company and cheer. 

" Thus talking, we entred the Prince his hall, where anon we heard the noise of 
drum and fife. ' What meaneth this drum ?* said I. Quoth he, * This to warn gen- 
tlemen of the housh^d to repair to the dresser. Wherefore, come with me, and ye 
shall stand where ye may best see the hall served ;' and so from thence brought me 
into a long gallery that stretched itself along the hall near the Prince's table, 
where I saw the Prince sit ; a man of tall personage, a manly countenance, some- 
what brown in visage, strongly featured, and thereto comely proportioned in all 
lineaments of body. At the nether end of the same table were placed the embassadors 
of sundry princes. Before him stood the carver, server, and cup-bearer, with great 
number of gentlemen wayters attending his person ; the ushers making place to 
strangers of sundry regions, that came to behold the honour of this mighty captain. 
After the placing of these honourable guests, the Lord Steward, Treasurer, and 
Keeper of Pallas seal, with divers honourable personages of that nobility, were placed 
at a side-table near ac^oining the Prince on the right hand ; and at another table on 
the lefl side were placed the Treasurer of the Household, Secretary, the Prince his 
Serjeant-at-Law, four Masters of the Revels, the King of Armes, the Dean of the 
Chappel, and divers gentlemen pensioners to furnish the same. 

" At another table on the other side were set the Master of the Game, and his Chief 
Ranger, Masters of the Household, Clerks of the Green Cloth and Check, with divers 
other strangers to furnish the same. 

" On the other side against them began the table, the Lieutenant of. the Tower, 
accompanied with divers chaplains of Footbands and Shot. At the nether end of 
the hall began the table, the High Butler, the Pauter, Clerks of the Kitchin, Master 
Cook of the Privy Kitchin, fumidhed throughout with the souldiers and guard of the 
Prince ; all which, with number of inferior o£Bcers placed and served in the hall, 
besides the great resort of strangers, I spare to write. 

*' The Prince so served with tender meats, sweet fruits, and dainty delicates con- 
fectioned with curious cookery, as it seemed wonder a world to observe the provisions; 
and at every course the trumpetters blew the courageous blast of deadly war, with 
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fair large towels, twenty dozen white cups and green pots, to 
say nothing of carving-knives, carving-table, tureens, bread, 
beer, ale, and wine. The reader also may learn from those 
chroniclers how the company were placed according to degrees 
at different tables ; how the banquets were served to the sound 
of drums and fifes ; how the boar's head was brought in upon 
a silver dish; how the gentlemen in gowns, the trumpeters, 
and other musicians followed the boar's head in stately proces- 
sion ; and how, by a rule somewhat at variance with modem 

noise of dram and fyfe, with the sweet hannonj of violins, sackbutts, recorders, and 
cometts, with other instraments of musick, as it seemed Apollo^s harp had toned 
their stroke. 

" Thus the hall was served after the most antient order of the Island, in com- 
mendation whereof I saj I have also seen the service of great princes, in solemn 
seasons and times of triumph, jet the order hereof was not inferior to any. 

" But to proceed, the Herehanght PalaphiloH, even before the second coarse came 
in, standing at the high table, said in this manner — ' The mighty Palaphilos, Prince 
of Sophie, High Constable Marshall of the Knights Templars, Patron of the Noble 
Order of Pegasus,' and therewith cryeth a largess. The Prince, praysing the bere- 
haught, bountifully rewarded him with a chain to the value of a hundred talents. 

" I assure you I languish for want of cunning ripely to utter \^at I saw so orderiy 
handled appertaining to service ; wherefore I cease, and return to my purpose. 

"The supper ended and the tables taken up, the High Constable rose, and a while 
stood under the place of honour, where his achievement was beautifully embroidered, 
and devised of sundry matters with the ambassadors of forein nations, as he thonght 
good, till Palaphilos, king at armcs, came in, his hcrehaught, Marshall, and Pursuivant 
before him ; and after followed his Messenger and Caligate Knight, who, patting off 
his coronal, made his humble obeysance to the Prince, by whom he was commanded 
to draw near and understand his pleasure ; saying to him in a few words to this 
effect : — ' Palaphilos, seeing it hath pleased the high Pallas to think me to demerit 
the office of this place ; and thereto this night hast vouchsafed to descend from 
Heavens to increase my further honour by creating me Knight of her order of 
Pegasus; as also commanded me to join in the society such valiant gentlemen 
throughout her province, whose living honour hath best deserved the same, the 
choice whereof most aptly belongeth to your skill, being the watchman of their 
doings and register of their deserts, will ye chose as well throughout your whole 
armyes, as elsewhere, of such speciall gentlemen as the gods have appointed the 
number of xxiiii, and the names of them present us ; and commanding also those 
chosen persons to appear in our presence in knightly habit, that with conveniency 
we may proceed to our purpose.' This done, Palaphilos, obeying his prince's coni> 
mandment, with 24 valiant knights, all apparelled in long white vestures, with each 
man a scarf of Pallas colours, and them presented with their names to the Prince, 
who allowed well his choice, and commanded him to do his office. Who, after his 
duty to the Prince, bowed towards those worthy personages, standing every man in 
his antienty, as he had borne armes in the field, and began to show his Prince's 
pleasure with the honour of the order." — Gerard Leigh's Accidence of Armoury; 
to which work the reader is now referred. 
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notions concerning old English hospitality^ strangers of worth 
were expected to pay in cash for their entertainment, eight- 
pence per head being the charge for dinner on the day of 
Christmas Eve, and twelve-pence being demanded from each 
stranger for his dinner on the following day. 

Ladies were not excluded fix)m all the festivities ; though it 
may be presumed they did not share in all the riotous meals 
of the period. It is certain that they were invited, together 
with young law-students from the Inns of Chancery, to see a 
play and a masque acted in the hall j that seats were provided 
for their special accommodation in the hall whilst the sports 
were going forward ; and that at the close of the dramatic per- 
formances the gallant dames and pretty girls were entertained 
by Pallaphilos in the library with a suitable banquet ; whilst 
the mock Lord Chancellor, Mr. Onslow, presided at a feast in 
the hall, which with all possible speed had been converted from 
theatrical to more appropriate uses. 

Doubtless the revellers, old and young, enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly ; doubtless many a girl lost her heart to the student 
who stood by her side during the play, sighing like a furnace, 
or who from the other side of the theatre had caught her 
glances, and pointed the amorous fancies of the masque. It 
is pleasant to think how the boys and lasses danced to the 
minstrelsy, flirted, squeezed hands, changed hearts, and vowed 
the vows of true lovers. There is joy — mad joy — in the face 
of that lad there — ihere^ behind the screen — ^three hundred 
years away in the past — ^who has just stolen one of Blanche 
Copley's cherry ribands, and paid her for it with a kiss. 

But though the Am was rare and the array was splendid to 
idle folk of the sixteenth century, modem taste would deem 
such gaiety rude and wearisome, would call the ladies' banquet 
a disorderly scramble, and think the whole frolic scarce fit for 
schoolboys. And in many respects those revels of olden time 
were indecorous, noisy, comfortless affairs. There must have 
been a sad want of room and fi'esh air in the Inner Temple 
dining-hall, when all the members of the inn> the selected 
students from the subordinate Inns of Chancery, and half a 
hundred ladies (to say nothing of JAr. Gerard Leigh and illus- 
trious strangers), had crowded into the space set apart for the 
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audience. At the dinners what wrangling and tunrnlt must 
have arisen through squabbles for place^ and the thousand mis- 
haps that always attend an endeavour to entertain five hundred 
gentlemen at dinner^ in a room barely capacious enough for 
the proper accommodation of a hundred and fifty persons. 
Unless this writer greatly errs^ spoons and knives were in 
great request^ and table linen was by no means ^^fair and 
spotless^^ towards the close of the rout. 

It would be wearisome to enumerate all the fantastic cos- 
tumes of the revellers; but two or three glimpses of the 
Christmas Day pageantry will present the tinsel and mummery 
of the entire revel to every active imagination. 

Superb, on that holyday, was the aspect of Prince Palla- 
philos. Wearing a complete suit of elaborately wrought and 
richly gilt armour, he bore above his helmet a cloud of cu- 
riously dyed feathers, and held a gilt pole-a^e in his right 
hand. By his side walked the Lieutenant of the Tower (Mr. 
Parker), clad in white armour, and like FaUaphilos furnished 
with feathers and a pole-axe. On entering the hall the prince 
and his Lieutenant of the Tower were preceded by sixteen 
trumpeters (at full blare), four drummers (at fiill drum), and 
a company of fifers (at fall whistle), and followed by four men 
in white armour, bearing halberds in their hands. Thrice did 
this procession march round the fire that blazed in the centre 
of the hall ; and when in the course of these three circuits the 
four halberdiers and the musicians had trodden upon every- 
body's toes (their own included), and when moreover they had 
blown themselves out of time and breath, silence was pro- 
claimed ; and Prince' Pallaphilos, having laid aside his pole- 
axe and his naked sword and a few other trifles, took his seat 
at the urgent entreaty of the mock Lord Chancellor. 

But Kit Hatton's appearance and part in the proceedings 
were even more outrageously ridiculous. The future Lord 
Chancellor of England was then a very elegant and witty young 
fellow, proud of his quick humour and handsome face, but far 
prouder of his exquisitely proportioned legs. No sooner had 
Prince Pallaphilos taken his seat, at the Lord Chancellor's 
suggestion, than Kit Hatton (as master of the game) entered 
the haU, dressed in a complete suit of green velvet, and hold- 
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ing a green bow in his left hand. His quiver was suppUed 
with green arrows^ and round his neck was slung a hunting- 
horn. By Kit's side, arrayed in exactly the same style, walked 
the Ranger of the Forests (Mr. Martyn) ; and having forced 
their way into the crowded chamber, the two young men blew 
three blasts of venery upon their horns, and then paced three 
times round the fire. Having thus paraded the hall they paused 
before the Lord Chancellor, to whom the Master of Game made 
three curtsies, and then on his knees proclaimed the desire of 
his heart to serve the mighty Prince Pallaphilos. 

That which followed is even more ludicrous to Templars of 
the present generation. 

Having risen &om his kneeling posture Kit Hatton blew his 
horn, and at the signal his huntsman entered the room, bring- 
ing with him a fox, a cat, and ten couples of hounds. Forth- 
with the fox was released from the pole to which it was boimd ; 
and when the luckless creature had crept into a corner imder 
one of the tables, the ten couples of hounds were sent in 
pursuit. It is a fact that English gentlemen in the six- 
teenth century thus amused themselves with a fox-hunt in a 
densely crowded dining-room. Over tables and under tables, 
up the hall and down the hall, those score hounds went at fiill 
cry after a miserable fox, which they eventually ran into 
and killed in the cinder-pit, or as Dugdale expresses it, ^' be- 
neath the fire." That work achieved, the cat was turned off, 
and the hounds sent aft;er her, with much blowing of horns, 
much cracking of whips, and deafening cries of excitement 
from the gownsmen, who tumbled over one another in their 
eagerness to be in at the death. 

The masque may have been poor and badly played ; but it 
cannot have been so scandalously foolish as this fox-and-cat- 
hunt. 
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CHAPTER L. 

t 

THE RIVEB AND THE STRAND BY TORCHLIGHT. 

SCARCELY less out of place in the dining-hall than Kit Hat- 
ton's hounds^ was the mule fairly mounted on which the Prince 
Pallaphilos made his appearance at the High Table after supper, 
when he notified to his subjects in what manner they were to 
disport themselves till bedtime. Thus also when the Prince of 
Purpoole kept his court at Gray's Inn, a.d. 1594, the prince's 
champion rode into the dining-hall upon the back of a fiery 
charger which, like the rider, was clothed in a panoply of steel. 
In the " Gesta Grayorum'' there is no statement tending to 
throw ridicule on the champion's appearance on this occasion; 
but horses are such timid, uncanny creatures in a novel scene,* 

* At the last coronation which required his services, the Hereditary Champion of 
England met wit{i a droll discomfiture. Wishing to provide himself with a steed that 
could he relied upon to observe the rules of court etiquette, he had recourse to the 
proprietor of a well-known equestrian troupe^ and hired a horse noted for the ease 
and grace of his retrograde paces. Mounted on this animal, the Hereditary Champion 
rode towards the entrance of Westminster Hall, confident that when the moment for 
" backing*' arrived, his beast would retire from the presence of royalty like a true 
courtier. But as ill-luck would have it, the creature backed too soon, and insisted on 
backing with two legs, instead of with four. No sooner had the champion ridden 
under the arch, than the bray of trumpets which announced his appearance was 
mistaken by the highly-educated quadruped for the signal at which, in the discharge 
of his ordinary professional duties, he was expected to face about, rise on his hind 
legs, and back across the circus. Obedient to the misapprehended sound, the horse 
suddenly shied round, stood on his hind legs like a Christian, and to the lively horror 
and commotion of the courtly multitude, backed right up the hall with his tail 
towards the sovereign of the realm. Grorgeous heralds approached the beast, and 
were waved off by his forelegs ; in vain the hereditary champion pulled at the bridle. 
Fortunately, the warrior's embarrassment was not of long duration, for again mis- 
taking a trumpet-bray for a circus signal, the horse twisted sharp round and backed 
in the contrary direction. Such was the Hereditary Champion's last official appearance 
in Westminster Hall. 
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that if the champion contrived to back out of the hall without 
disaster he may be deemed fortunate. 

In costliness and riotous excess the Prince of Purpoole^s 
revel at Gray^s Inn was not inferior to any similar festivity in 
the time of Elizabeth. On the 2Qth of December^ St. Thomases 
Eve, the Prince (one Master Henry Holmes, a Norfolk gentle- 
man) took up his quarters in the Great Hall of the Inn, and 
by the 3rd day of January the grandeur and comicality of his 
proceedings had created so much talk throughout the town that 
the Lord Treasurer Burghley, the Earls of Cumberland, Essex, 
Shrewsbury, and Westmoreland, the Lords Buckhurst, Wind- 
sor, Sheffield, Compton, and a magnificent array of knights 
and ladies visited Gray^s Inn Hall on that day and saw the 
masque which the revellers put upon the stage. After the 
masque there was a banquet, which was followed by a ball. 
On the following day the Prince, attended by eighty gentle- 
men of Gray's Inn and the Temple (each of the eighty wear- 
ing a plume on his head), dined in state with the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen of the City, at Crosby Place. The firolic con- 
tinued for many days more ; the royal Purpoole on one occa- 
sion visiting Blackwall with a splendid retinue, on another 
(Twelfth Night) receiving a gallant assembly of lords, ladies, 
and knights, at his court in Gray's Inn, and on a third (Shrove- 
tide) visiting the queen herself at Greenwich, when Her Majesty 
warmly applauded the masque set before her by the actors 
who were members of the Prince's court. So delighted was 
Elizabeth with the entertainment, that she graciously allowed 
the masquers to kiss her right hand, and loudly extolled Gray's 
Inn " as an house she was much indebted to, for it did always 
study for some sports to present imto her ; whilst to the mock 
Prince she showed her favour, by placing in his hand the jewel 
(set with seventeen diamonds and fourteen rubies) which he 
had won by valour and skill in the tournament which formed 
part of the Shrovetide sports. 

Numerous entries in the records of the inns testily to the 
importance assigned by the olden lawyers to their periodic 
feasts ; and though in the fluctuations of public opinon with 
regard to the effects of dramatic amusements, certain benchers, 
or even all the benchers of a particular inn, may be foimd at 
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times discountenancing the custom of presenting masques, the 
revels were usually diversified and heightened by stage-plays. 
Not only were interludes given at the high and grand holidays 
styled ^^ Solemn Revels/' but also at the minor festivities termed 
*' Post Revels '* they were usually had recourse to for amuse- 
ment. " Besides those solemn revels, or measures aforesaid/' 
says Dugdale, concerning the old usages of the 'Middle 
Temple/ '^ they had wont to be entertained with Post Bevek 
performed by the better sort of the young gentlemen of the 
society, with galliards, corrantoes, and other dances, or else 
with stage-plays ; the first of these feasts being at the begin- 
ning, and the other at the later end of Christmas. But of 
late years these Post Bevells have been disused, both here and 
in the other Inns of Court.'' 

Besides pix>ducing and acting some of our best Pre-Shake- 
spearian dramas,"^ the Elizabethan lawyers put upon the stage 

* Of these dramas, " The Tragedie of Ferrex and Porrex," or, according to its fint 
title, "The Tragedy ofGorboduc,*' is perhaps the most important, as an early con~ 
tribution to the tragic drama of England. Written for the Grand Revell of Prince Pal- 
laphilos by Thomas Sackville (afterwards Lord Buckhurst) and Thomas Norton, two 
barristers of the Inner Temple, it was played before Queen Elizabeth by barristerBof 
that inn on January 13, 1561. The next ten years saw several dramas from the pens of 
Inns of Court men. Bichard Edwards, of Lincoln's Inn, wrote " The most Excellent 
Comedie of Two the most faithfullest friends, Damon and Pythias," which probably 
was played at Oxford beforo'Elizabeth, in 1566, and unquestionably was presented to 
her Majesty in 1571, "by the children of her Grace's chapel." "Supposes'* and 
" Jocasta," the former a comedy adapted from Ariosto, the latter a tragedy borrowed 
from Euripides, came from George Gascoyne (aided by Christopher Yelverton and 
Francis Kinnelmersh), who also wrote the masque which was exhibited before 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle, in 1575. "Tancred and Gismunda," to which 
Christopher (subsequently Lord Chancellor) Hatton contributed the Fourth Act, 
was acted in her Majesty's presence by Inner Templars, in 1668. Mr. Pearce is of 
opinion that " Diana and Pallas" was performed by gentlemen of Gray's Inn, at 
Shrovetide, 1565, when they entertained the queen with " divers shows." Towards 
the close of her reign, she ^ems to have been no less ready to find pleasure in the 
diversions of the stage ; for in the thirtieth year of her rule, she was entertained 
with " certain devises and shewes" by the gentlemen of Gray's Inn, on which occasion 
Thomas Hughes's play, setting forth the misfortunes of Arthur Uther, Pendragon's 
son, was worthily presented. William Fulbecke (a gentleman of much spiight- 
liness in his day) penned two choruses for the first and second acts of the play ; 
and the mighty brain of Francis Bacon condescended to assist in dressing "^e 
dumb shews" for the queen's diversion. But the choicest and most artistic of the 
Inns of Court masques belonging to this period of English literature is the " Inner 
Temple Masque,'* written by William Browne. 
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at least one of William Shakespeare's plays. From the diary 
of a barrister (supposed to be John Manningham^ of the Middle 
Temple)^ it is learnt that the Middle Templars acted Shake- 
speare's * Twelfth Night * at the Readers' feast on Candlemas 
Day, 1601-2. The entry runs thus :— " Feb. 2, 1601-(2). At our 
feast we had a play called Twelve Night, or What You Will, 
much like the Comedy of Errors, or Menechmi in Plautus, but 
most like, and neere to that in Italian called Inganni. A 
good practice in it to make the steward believe his widdowe 
was in love with him, by counterfayting a letter as from his 
lady ; in generall termes telling him what shee liked best in 
him, and prescribing his gestures, inscribing his apparaile, &c. ; 
and then when he came to practise, making him believe they 
tookc him to be mad." 

In the following reign the masques of the lawyers in no 
degree fell off with regard to splendour. Seldom had the 
Thames presented a more picturesque and exhilarating spectacle 
than it did on the evening of February 20, 1612, when the gen- 
tlemen masquers of Gray's Inn and the Temple entered the king's 
royal barge at Winchester House, at seven o'clock, and made 
the voyage to Whitehall, attended by hundreds of barges and 
boats, each vessel being so brilliantly illimiinated that the 
lights reflected upon the ripples of the river seemed to be 
countless. As though the hum and huzzas of the vast multi- 
tude on the water were insufficient to annoimce the approach 
of the dazzling pageant, guns marked the progress of the 
revellers, and as they drew near the palace all the attendant 
))ands of musicians played the same stirring tune with uniform 
time. It is on record that the king received the amateur 
actors with an excess of condescension, and was delighted with 
the masque which Master Beaumont, of the Inner Temple, and 
his friend. Master Fletcher, had written and dedicated " to the 
worthy Sir Francis Bacon, his Majesty's Solicitor General, and 
the grave and learned bench of the anciently-called houses of 
( rrayes Inn and the Inner Temple, and the Inner Temple and 
(jrayes Inn." The cost of this entertainment was defrayed 
by the members of the two inns — each reader paying 4/. ; each 
ancient, 2/. 10*. ; each barrister, 21. ; and each student, 20*. 

The Inner Temple and Gray's Inn having thus testified 
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their loyalty and dramatic taste, in the following year on 
Shrove-Monday night (Feb. 15, 1618), Lincoln's Inn and the 
Middle Temple, with no less splendour and iclaiy enacted at 
Whitehall a masque written by George Chapman. For this 
entertainment Inigo Jones designed and perfected the theatrical 
decorations in a style worthy of an exhibition that formed part 
of the gaieties with which the marriage of the Palsgrave with 
the Princess Elizabeth was celebrated. And though the 
masquers went to Whitehall by land, their progress was not 
less pompous than the procession which had passed up the 
Thames in the February of the preceding year. Having 
mustered in Chancery Lane, at the official residence of the 
Master of the Bolls, the actors and their Mends delighted the 
town with a gallant spectacle. Mounted on richly-caparisoned 
and mettlesome horses they rode from Fleet Street, up the 
Strand, and by Charing Cross to Whitehall, through a tempest 
of enthusiasm. Every house was illuminated, every window 
was crowded with faces, on every roof men stood in rows, from 
every balcony bright eyes looked down upon the gay scene, 
and from basement to garret, from kennel to roof-top through- 
out the long way, deafening cheers testified, whilst they in- 
creased, the delight of the multitude. Such a pageant would 
even in these sober days rouse London fix)m her cold propriety. 
Having thrown aside his academic robe, each masquer had 
donned a fantastic dress of silver cloth embroidered with gold 
lace, gold plate, and ostrich plumes. He wore across his breast 
a gold baldrick, round his neck a ruff of white feathers bright- 
ened with pearls and silver lace, and on his head a coronal of 
snowy plumes. Before each mounted masquer rode a torch- 
bearer, whose right hand waved a scourge of flame instead of 
a leathern thong. In a gorgeous chariot, preceded by a long 
train of heralds, were exhibited the Dramatis Personae — 
Honor, Plutus, Eunomia, Phemeis, Capriccio — arrayed in 
their appointed costumes; and it was rumoured that the 
golden canopy of their coach had been bought for an enormous 
sum. Two other triumphal cars conveyed the twelve chief 
musicians of the kingdom, and these masters of melody were 
guarded by torch-bearers, marching two deep before and behind 
and on either side of the glittering carriages. Preceding the 
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musicians rode a troop of ludicrous objects^ who roused the de- 
rision of the mob^ and made fat burghers laugh till tears ran 
down their cheeks. They were the mock masque^ each resem- 
bling an ape^ each wearing a fantastic dress that heightened the 
hideous absurdity of his monkey^s visage^ each riding upon an 
ass^ or small pony^ and each of them throwing shells upon the 
crowd by way of a largess. In the fix)nt of the mock masque^ 
forming the vanguard of the entire spectacle, rode fifty gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court, reining high-bred horses and 
followed by their running footmen, whose liveries added to the 
gorgeous magnificence of the display. 

Beside the expenses which fell upon individuals taking part 
in the play, or procession, this entertainment cost the two 
inns 1086/. %8. \\d. About the same time Gray^s Inn, at the 
instigation of Attorney (General Sir Francis Bacon, performed 
" The Masque of Flowers '' before the lords and ladies of the 
court, in the Banqueting-house, Whitehall; and six years 
later Thomas Middleton^s " Inner Temple Masque, or Masque 
of Heroes,^' was presented before a goodly company of grand 
ladies by the Inner Templars. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

ANTI-PEYNN B. 

OF all the masques mentioned in the records of the Inns of 
Courts the most magnificent and costly was the famous 
Anti-Prynne demonstration, by which the lawyers endeavoured 
to show their contemptuous disapproval of a work that inveighed 
against the licentiousness of the stage, and preferred a charge 
of wanton levity against those who encouraged theatrical per- 
formances. 

Whilst the " Histriomastix^' rendered the author ridiculous 
to mere men of pleasure, it roused fierce animosities by the 
truth and fearless completeness of its assertions. Living in a 
time when men were wont to call a spade a spade in spoken 
controversy, Prynne astounded his readers by a frankness 
which was less universal with authors whom a rash sen- 
tence or a vigorous word might subject to prosecution in 
the Star-Chamber. For the most part his views were not 
original. In raising his voice against the vices of actors and 
the e\il influence of unchaste dramas, he was but following in 
the steps of Stephen Gosson, and proclaiming opinions to 
which Anglican divines of the highest reputation had given 
utterance, to the cordial delight of London congregations. His 
doctrine was merely a repetition of sentiments which, in the 
previous century, had induced the English Parliament to 
legislate for players and vagabonds, as characters equally 
despicable and dangerous. The oflfcnce for which he lost 
his cars, underwent social degradation, and paid a fine of 
5000/., was the same good work for which Jeremy Collier was 
applauded by religious men in a subsequent generation, and is 
still estimated as one of the most useful writers of his time. 
Nominally punished for writing a book that was supposed to 
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contain libellous allusions to the queen^ he was in fact punished 
for telling his generation certain wholesome but unpleasant 
truths. 

To no order of society was the famous attack on the stage 
more oflTensive than to the lawyers ; and of lawyers the members 
of Lincoln's Inn were the most vehement in their displeasure. 
The actors writhed under the attack ; the lawyers were literally 
fiirious with rage — for whilst rating them soundly for their 
love of theatrical amusements^ Prynne almost contrived to 
make it seem that his views were acceptable to the wisest and 
most reverend members of the legal profession. Himself a 
barrister of Lincoln's Inn, he with equal craft and audacity 
complimented the benchers of that society on the firmness with 
which they had forbidden professional actors to take part in 
the periodic revels of the inn, and on their inclination to 
govern the society in accordance with Puritanical principles. 
Addressing his ^' Much Honoured Friends, the Bight Worship- 
full Masters of the Bench of the Honourable Flourishing Law 
Society of Lincoln's Inne/' the utter-barrister said, ''For 
whereas other Innes of Court (I know not by what evil custom, 
and worse example) admit of common actors and enterludes 
upon their two grand festivalls, to recreate themselves withall, 
notwithstanding the statutes of our Kingdome (of which lawyers, 
of all others, should be most observant) have branded all pro- 
fessed stage-players for infamous rogues, and stage-playes for 
unlawful pastimes, especially on Lord's-dayes and other solemn 
holidaycs, on which these grand dayes ever fall ; yet such hath 
been your pious tender care, not only of this societie's honour, 
but also of the young student's good (for the advancing of whose 
piety and studies, you have of late erected a magnificent chap- 
pel, and since that a library) that as you have prohibited by 
late publicke orders, all disorderly Bacchanalian Grand- 
Christmasses (more fit for Pagans than Christians; for the 
deboisest roarers* than grave civill students, who should be 

* That PrjmDo'B description of the noise, riot, and profligacy of the revels was 
no imagioarj pictore, there is abundant eridence. Recalling the excesses of the 
Christmas Revel in the Middle Temple, 1620-1, Sir Simonds D'Ewes observes in 
his autobiographjr — "At the said Temple was a lientenant chosen; and much 
gaming and other excesses increased, during these festival dajes, bj his residing and 
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pattemes of sobriety unto others) together with all publicke 
dice-play in the Hall (a most pernicious^ infamous game ; con- 
demned in all ages, all places, not onely by councels, fathers^ 
divines, civilians, canonists, politicians, and other Christian 
writers ; by divers Pagan authors of all sorts, and by Mahomet 
himselfc ; but likewise by sundry Heathen, yea. Christian 
Magistrates' edicts)/' 

Having thus patted the benchers on their backs, Prynne 
noticed with regret the rapid growth of dramatic literature, 
and the increase in the number of London theatres. He 
asserts, on the authority of stationers, that the two yean 

keeping a standing table there. When sometimes 1 turned in thither to behold their 
sports, and saw the many oaths, execrations, and quarrels that accompanied their 
dicing, I began seriously to loathe it, though at the thne I conceived the sport of 
itself to be lawful/' Not content with the excitement of gambling, dninkenneaB, 
ipimoral songs, and violent disputes, the revellers were wont to find diversion in 
ridiculing the usages of the Church, and turning to mockery the most solemn 
demonstrations of human affection. " The Middle Temple House," wrote Gkrrard to 
Thomas Earl of Strafford, Jan. 8, 1635, "have set op a prince who carries himself in 
great state, one Mr. Vivian, a Cornish gentleman, whose father. Sir Francis Yiviao, 
was fined in the Star-Chamber about a castle he held in Cornwall about three years 
since. He hath all his great officers attending him — lord keeper, lord treasurer, eight 
white staves at the least, captain of his pensioners, captain of his guard, two 
chaplaina^ who on Sunday hut preached before him, and in the pulpit made three 
low lege to his excellency before they began, which is much laughed at. My Lord 
Chamberlain lent him two fair cloths of state, one hung up in the hall, under which 
he dines, the other in his privy chamber ; he is served on the knee, and all that come 
to see him kiss his hand on their knee. My lord of Salisbury hath sent him pole- 
axes for his pensioners. He sent to my lord of Holland, his justice in eyre, for 
venison, which he willingly sends to him ; to the lord mayor and sherift of London 
for wine ; all obey. Tweldh Day was a great day ; going to the chapel, many 
petitions were delivered to him, which he gave to his masters of the requests. He 
hath a favourite, whom, with some others of great quality, ho knighted on his retom 
from church, and dined in great state. At the going out qf the chambers into the 
garden, when he drank the king's health, the glass being at his mouth, he let it 
fall, which much defaced.his purple satin suit, for so he was clothed that day, having 
a eloke of the same down to his foot, for he mourns for his father who lately died. 
It costs this prince 20002. out of his own purse ; I hear of no other design, but all this 
is done to make him fit to give the prince elector a royal entertainment, with masks, 
dancings, and some other exercises of wit in orations or arraignments that day that 
they invite him." The mirth of this fine English gentleman of the olden time, who 
could make merry about his father*s death, and the fervour of the Puritan writer who 
inveighed against such Bacchanalian Grand Christmasses, may help to illustrate the 
great struggles of the period. As to the Revels, there is no room to question that 
their downright blackguardism rendered them intolerable to decency and good taste 
long before they were altogether put an end to. 
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preceding the completion of Ms book had seen the publication 
of forty thousand play-books, such works " being now more 
vendible than the choycest sermons/^ 

Concerning the London theatres he observes that the " two 
old play-houses'' (i.e., the Fortune and the Red Bull), the '^ new 
theatre'' (i.e., Whitefriars play-house), and two other established 
theatres, being found inadequate to the wants of the play-going 
public, a sixth theatre had recently been opened. ''The 
multitude of our London play-haunters being so augmented 
now, that all the ancient Diwel's Chappels (for so the fathers 
style all play-houses) being five in number, are not sufficient 
to containe their troops, whence we see a sixth now added to 
them, whereas even in vitious Nero his raigne there were but 
three standing theaters in Pagan Rome (though far more 
splendid than Christian London), and those three too many." 
leaving thus enumerated some of the saddest features of his 
age, the author of the " Player's Scourge" again commends the 
piety and decorum of the Lincoln's Inn Benchers, saying, " So 
likewise in imitation of the ancient Lacedaemonians and Mas- 
silienses, or rather of the primitive zealous Christians, you have 
always firom my first admission into your society, and long 
before, excluded all common players with their ungodly inter- 
ludes, firom all your solemn festivals." 

If the benchers of one inn winced under Prynne's '' expres- 
sions of approval," the students of all the Inns of Court were 
even more displeased with the author who, in a dedicatory 
letter '' to the right Christian, Generous Young Grentlemen- 
Students of the four Innes of Court, and especially those of 
Lincolne's Inne," urged them to '' at last falsifie that igno- 
minious censure which some English writers in their printed 
works have passed upon Innes of Court Students, of whom they 
record: — That Innes of Court men were undone but for 
players, that they are their chiefest guests and imployment, 
and the sole business that makes them afternoon's men ; that 
is one of the first things they leame as soon as they are ad- 
mitted, to see stage-playes, and take smoke at a play-house, 
which they commonly make their studie ; where they quickly 
Icame to follow all fashions, to drinke all healths, to wear favours 
and good cloathesj to consort with ruffianly companions^ to 
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swear the biggest oaths, to quarrel easily, fight desperately, 
quarrel iuordiiiately, to spend their patrimony ere it fall, to 
UMc gracefully some gestures of apish compliment, to talk irre- 
ligiously, to dally with a mistresae, and hunt after harlots, to 
prove altogether lawless iu steed of lawyers, and to fo^et 
that little learning, grace, and vcrtue which they had before; 
so much that they grow at last past hopes of ever doing good, 
either to the church, their country, their owne or others' 
Bouls." 

The storm of indignation which followed the appearance of 
the " Histriomastix" was directed by the members of the Four 
Inns, who felt themselves bound by honour no less than by in- 
terest to disavow all connexion with, or leaning towards, the 
unpopular author. Until they had publicly and emphatically 
denounced his book as foolish, calumnious, and abominable, the 
gentlemen of the Honourable Societies deemed themselves to 
have lost caste iu the world of fashion, and to have gained dis- 
favour in the opinion of princes. They could not enter a 
theatre without exposing themselves to the taunts of players 
who attributed the act of an individual to the profession of 
which he was a member. At "Whitehall it was whispered that 
disloyalty must be rife in the inns, when a lawyer dared to 
stigmatize aa infamous the amusements in which the queen 
aud the ladies of her court dcliglitcd. Of course Lineolu's 
Inn, even more than the other houses, was anxious to free her- 
self from a suspicion of complicity with the writer who, besides 
being one of her members, had dared to insinuate that she 
cherished a faint sympathy for his views. Promptly she 
took measures to clear her honour, and to humiliate the 
oiFeuder, 

On the su^cstion of Lincoln's Inn, the four societies com- 
bined their forces, and at a cost of more than twenty thousand 
pounds, in addition to sums spent by individuals, entertained 
the Court with that splendid masque which Whitelock has 
described in his " Memoirs" with elaborate prolixity. The 
piece entitle*! " The Triumph of Peace," was written by Shirley, 
and it was produced with a pomp and lavish expenditure that 
were without precedent. The organization and guidance of the 
undertaking were entrusted to a committee of eight faanisteiB, 
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two fix)m each iun ; and this select body comprised men who 
were alike remarkable for talents, accomplishments, and ambi- 
tion, and some of whom were destined to play strangely di- 
verse parts in the drama of their epoch. It comprised Edward 
Hyde, then in his twenty-sixth year ; yonng Bulstrode White- 
lock, who had not yet astonished the more decorous magnates 
of his county by wearing a falling band at the Oxford Quarter 
Sessions ; Edward Herbert, the most unfortunate of Cavalier 
lawyers ; John Selden, already a middle-aged man ; John Finch, 
born in the same year as Selden, and already far advanced in 
his eager course to a not honourable notoriety. Attorney 
General Noy was also of the party, but his disastrous career 
was already near its close. 

The committee of management had their quarters at Ely 
House, Holbom ; and from that hist^c palace the masquers 
started for Whitehall on the eve of Candlemas Day, 1633-4. 
It was a superb procession. First marched twenty tall foot- 
men, blazing in liveries of scarlet cloth trimmed with lace, 
each of them holding a b&ton in his right hand, and in his left 
a flaring torch that covered his face with light, and made the 
steel and silver of his sword-scabbard shine brilliantly. A 
company of the marshal^s men marched next with firm and 
even steps, clearing the way for their master. A burst of 
deafening applause came from the multitude as the marshal 
rode through the gateway of Ely House, and caracoled over the 
Holbom way on the finest chai^er that the king^s stables could 
furnish. A perfect horseman and the handsomest man then in 
town, Mr. Darrel of Lincoln's Inn, had been elected to the office 
of marshal in deference to his wealth, his noble aspect, his fine 
nature, and his perfect mastery of all manly sports. On either 
side of Mr. DarreFs horse marched a lacquey bearing a flam- 
beau, and the marshal's page was in attendance with his 
master's cloak. An interval of some twenty paces, and then 
came the marshal's body-guard, composed of one hundred 
mounted gentlemen of the Inns of Court — ^twenty-five from 
each house ; showing in their faces the signs of gentle birth 
and honourable nurture ; and with strong hands reining met- 
tlesome chargers that had been furnished for their use by the 
greatest nobles of the land. This flood of flashing chivab^ 
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was succeeded by an anti-masque of beggars and cripples^ 
mounted on the lamest and most unsightly of rat-tailed screws 
and spavined ponies^ and wearing dresses that threw deriaioii 
on legal vestments and decorations. Another anti-masque 
satirized the Wild projects of crazy speculators and inventors : 
and as it moved along the spectators laughed aloud at the 
*^ fish-call^ or looking-glass for fishes in the sea, very useful for 
fishermen to call all kinds of fish to their nets/' the newly- 
invented wind-mate for raising a breeze over becalmed seas^ 
the '^ movable hydraulic '' which should give sleep to patients 
suffering under fever. 

Chariots and horsemen^ torch-bearers and lacqueys^ followed 
in order. ^^ Then came the first chariot of the grand masquers, 
which was not so large as those that went before, but most 
curiously framed, carved, and painted with exquisite art, and 
purposely for this service and occasion. The form of it 
was after that of the Roman triumphant chariots. The 
seats in it were made of oval form in the back end of the 
chariot, so that there was no precedence in them, and the fiftces 
of all that sat in it might be seen together. The colours of 
the first chariot were silver and crimson, given by the lot to 
Gray's Inn : the chariot was drawn with four horses all abreast, 
and they were covered to their heels all over with cloth of 
tissue, of the colours of crimson and silver, huge plumes of 
white and red feathers on their heads ; the coachman's cap and 
feather, his long coat, and his very whip and cushion of the 
same stuff and colour. In this chariot sat the four grand 
masquers of Gray's Inn, their habits, doublets, trunk-hose, and 
caps of most rich cloth of tissue, and wrought as thick with 
silver spangles as they could be placed ; large white stockings 
up to their trunk-hose, and rich sprigs in their caps, them- 
selves proper and beautiM young gentlemen. On each side 
of the chariot were four footmen in liveries of the colour of 
the chariot, carrying huge flamboys in their hands, whicb> 
with the torches, gave such a lustre to the paintings, spangles, 
and habits that hardly anything could be invented to appear 
more glorious." 

Six musicians followed the state-chariot of Gray's Inn, play- 
ing as they went ; and then came the triumphal cars of the 
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Middle Templars^ the Inner Templars^ and the Lincoln's Inn 
men — each car being drawn by four horses^ and attended by 
torch-bearers^ flambeau-bearers^ and musicians. In shape these 
four cars were alike, but they differed in the colour of their 
fittings. Whilst Gray's Inn used scarlet and silver, the Middle 
Templars chose blue and silver decorations, and each of the other 
two houses adopted a distinctive colour for the housings of 
their horses and the liveries of their servants. It is noteworthy 
that the inns (equal as to considerations of dignity) took their 
places in the pageant by lot ; and that the four grand masquers 
of each inn were seated in their chariot on seats so constructed 
that none of the four took precedence of the others. The inns, 
in days when questions of precedence received much attention, 
were very particular in asserting their equality, whenever two 
or more of them acted in co-operation. To mark this equality, 
the masque written by Beaumont and Fletcher in 1612 was 
described "The Masque of the Inner Temple and Grayes 
Inn ; Grayes Inn and the Inner Temple /' and the dedica- 
tion of the piece to Francis Bacon, reversing this transposi- 
tion, mentions "the allied houses of Grayes Inn and the 
Inner Temple, and the Inner Temple and Grayes Inn,'' these 
changes being made to point the equal rank of the two 
iratcruities. 

Through the illuminated streets this pageant marched to 
the sound of trumpets and drums, cymbals and fifes, amidst 
the deafening acclamations of the delighted town ; and when 
the lawyers reached Whitehall, the king and queen were so 
delighted with the spectacle, that the procession was ordered 
to make the circuit of the tilt-yard for the gratification of their 
Majesties, who would fain see the sight once again from the 
windows of their palace. 

Is there need to speak of the manner in which the masque 
was acted, of the music and dances, of the properties and 
scenes, of the stately banquet after the play and the grand 
ball that began at a still later hour, of the king's urbanity and 
the graciousness of Henrietta, who " did the honour to some of 
the masquers to dance with them herself, and to judge them as 
good dancers as she ever saw ?" Is there need to darken this 
bright story with an account of the altercation between the 
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Ijord Cbamberlain and Mr. May of Gray'a Inn,* or with com- 
passionate allusion to the learned and upright Prynne, who, 
whilst all this gaiety was going forward, was salving the 
stumps of liis ears which had been cropped by the execu- 
tioner's knife ? 

Notwithstanding a few untoward broils and accidents, the 
entertainment passed off so satisfactorily that " The Triumph 
of Peace" was acted for a second time in the presence of the 
king and queen, in the Merchant Taylors' Hall, when the mag- 
nates of the City joined with tiie leaders of court fashion in 
exulting over the degradation of " that vile calumniator, William 
Prynne," Other diversions of the same kind followed with 
scarcely leas iclat. At Whitehall the king himself and some 
of the choicest nobles of the land turned actors, and performed 
a grand masque, on which occasion the Templars were present 
as spectators in seats of honour ; and the queen, who with her 
ladies acted before the MTiitchall circle in Davenant'a " Temple 
of Love," and other sentimental interludes, encouraged her 
young companions of both sexes to seek their pleasure in ama- 
teur theatricals. 

During the Shrovetide rejoicings of 1635, Henrietta even 
condescended to witness the performance of Davensnt's 

• In ft deacripdon of this maaqna, Garrard wrote to Lord Strafford — " In their 
companj tbero waa nne Mr. Rend, of Gra/'e Inn, whom all the women, KUd gome 
men, cry'd up fur u hsnilBOme a man an the Duke of Buckingbam. Tbej were all 
well used at court by the king and queen, and no disgoet givBO them. Only iMa one 
acaident fell. Mr, May, of Gray's Inn, a finu poot, he who translated Lucan, cane 
athwart my Lord Chamberlain in the Banqueting House, and he broke his staff orer 
hia ahooldera, not knowiogwho he was. The kiogwae pmaent, who knew him, for he 
cftUa him his poot, and told the chaDiberlsin of it, who aent for him next maming, 
nnd furly excuBfld biuuelf to him, and gave bim fifty pouuda in pieces. I beliorehe 
was the more indulgent for hie aamo sake." Giving an even more displeasing 
illuatralion of court lifo in the seventeenth century, Mr. Poaroe, in his oioallant 
" History of the Inns of Court and Clianoary,'' observes ; — "An nntoward evmlt at 
court, that ihreateced more BeriaoB cunsequencee, which occurred in the preceding 
reign, i> (hua related by Tinda! :— ■ In 1613, 10 Jamca I., Mr. Edward Hawley, of 
Gray'a Inn, coming to court one day, MaxweU (a Sootsman) led him oat of a rooni 
by a black atring which he wore in kia ear, a faahion thou much in use ; but this had 
like to have cost warm blood. Not only Gray's Inn Society, bat all the ganlry in 
London, thought themselves coaceroed in the aSront; and Hawley threatened to 
kill Maxwell whenever he met him, if he refused to fight, which ao frightened the 
king that he sent far the benchers and made up the quarrel.' " 
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"Triumphs of the Prince d' Amour/' in the hall of the 
Middle Temple. Laying aside the garb of royalty^ she went 
to the Temple^ attended by a party of lords and ladies^ and 
fine gentlemen who^ like herself^ assumed for the evening 
dresses suitable to persons of private station. The Marquis of 
Hamilton^ the Countess of Denbigh^ the Countess of Holland, 
and Lady Elizabeth Fielding were her companions ; whilst the 
ofiScial attendants on her person were the Earl of Holland, 
Lord Goring, Mr. Percy, and Mr. Jermyn. Led to her place 
by " Mrs. Basse, the law-woman,^' Henrietta took a seat upon 
a scaffold fixed along the northern side of the hall, and amidst 
a crush of benchers' wives and daughters saw the play and 
heartily enjoyed it. " The masque,'' writes Sir H. Herbert, 
" was very well performed in the dances, scenes, clothing, and 
music, and the queen was pleased to tell me on her going away, 
that she liked it very well. Henry Lawes and William Lawes 
made the music ; Mr. Corseilles made the scenes." 

Says Whitelock, at the conclusion of his account of the 
grand masque given by the four inns, "Thus these dreams 
past, and these pomps vanished." Yes, and they were suc- 
ceeded by stem realities — followed in due course by other 
dreams equally brief, by other pomps not more enduring. 
Scarcely had the frolic terminated when death laid a chill 
hand on the time-serving Noy, who in the consequences of his 
dishonest counsels left a cruel legacy to the master and the 
country whom he alike betrayed. A few more years — ^and 
John Finch, having lost the Great Seal, was an exile in a 
foreign land, destined to die in penury, without again setting 
foot on his native soU. The graceful Herbert, whose smooth 
check had flushed with joy at Henrietta's musical courtesies, 
became for a brief day the mock Lord Keeper of Charles II.'s 
mock court at Paris, and then, dishonoured and disowned by 
his capricious master, he languished in poverty and disease, 
until he found an obscure grave in the French capital. More 
fortunate than his early rival, Edward Hyde outlived Charles 
Stuart's days of adverse fortune, and rose to a grievous great- 
ness ; but like that early rival, he, too, died an exile in France. 
Perhaps of all the managers of the grand masque the scho- 
larly pedant, John Selden, had the greatest share of earthly 
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satisfaction. Not the least lucky of the party was the his- 
torian of *' the pomp and glory, if not vanity of the show/* 
who having survived the Commonwealth and witnessed the 
Restoration, was permitted to retain his paternal estate, and in 
his last days could tell his numerous descendants how his old 
chum, Edward Hyde, had risen, fallen, and — ^passed to another 
world. 
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CHAPTER LU. 

AN EMPTY GBATB. 

WITH the revival of gaiety whicli attended and followed 
the Restoration^ revels and masques came once more into 
vogue at the Inns of Court, where, throughout the Common- 
wealth, plays had been prohibited, and festivals had been either 
abolished or deprived of their ancient bilarity. The caterers 
of amusement for the new king were not slow to suggest that 
he should honour the lawyers with a visit; and in accord- 
ance with their counsel. His Majesty took water on August 15, 
1661, and went in the royal barge from Whitehall to the 
Temple to dine at the Readcr^s feast. 

Hcneage Finch had been chosen .Autumn Reader of that 
inn, and in accordance with ancient usage he demonstrated his 
ability to instruct young gentlemen in the principles of English 
law, by giving a series of costly banquets. From the days of 
the Tudors to the rise of Oliver Cromwell, the Reader's feasts 
had been amongst the most sumptuous and ostentatious enter- 
tainments of the town — ^the Serjeant's feasts scarcely surpassing 
them in splendour, the inaugural dinners of lord mayors often 
lagging behind them in expense. But Heneage Finch's lavish 
hospitality outstripped the doings of all previous readers. His 
revel was protracted throughout six days, and on each of these 
days he received at his table the representative members of some 
high social order or learned body. Beginning with a dinner to 
the nobility and Privy Councillors, he finished with a banquet 
to the king ; and on the intervening days he entertained the 
civic authorities, the College of Physicians^ the civil lawyers, 
and the dignitaries of the Church. 

The king's visit was attended with imposing ceremony^ and 
wanted no circumstance that oould have rendered the occasion 
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more honourable to the host or to the society of which he was 
a member. All the highest officers of the court accompanied 
the monarchy and when he stepped from his barge at the 
Temple Stairs^ he spoke with jovial urbanity to his entertainer 
and the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who re- 
ceived him with tokens of loyal deference and attachment. 
'' On each side/' says Dugdale^ '^ as His Majesty passed, stood 
the reader's servants in scarlet cloaks and white tabba doublets ; 
there being a way made through the wall into the Temple 
Gardens j and above them on each side the benchers, bar- 
risters, and other gentlemen of the society, all in their gowns 
and formalities, the loud music playing from the time of his 
landing tiU he entered the hall ; where he was received with 
XX violins, which continued as long as his majesty stayed." 
Fifty chosen gentlemen of the inn, wearing their academic 
gowns, placed dinner on the table, and waited upon the 
feasters — no other servants being permitted to enter the hall 
during the progress of the banquet. On the dais at the top 
of the liall, under a canopy of state, the king and his brother 
James sat apart from men of lower degree, whilst the nobles 
of Whitehall occupied one long table, under the presidency of 
the Lord Chancellor, and the chief personages of the inn 
dined at a corresponding long table, having the reader for 
their chairman. 

Li the following January, Charles II. and the Duke of 
York honoured Lincoln's Inn with a visit, whilst the mock 
Prince de la Grange held his court within the walls of that 
society. This visit was made on the 3rd* day of the month ; 

* Mr. Pearce, usually a most accurate, and always a very entertaining author, 
errs in giving the jirvt day of the month as the date of the visit. He was misled 
hy the following entry in John Evelyn's Diary: — " 1661-2, 1st January. I went to 
London, invited to the solemn foolerio of the Prince do la Grange, at Lincoln*8 Lm, 
where came the King, Duke, &c. It hcgan with a grand masque and a formal 
pleading before the mock Princes, Grandees, Nobles, and Knights of the Inn. Ho 
had bis Lord Chancellor, Chamberlain, Treasurer, and other Royal Officers, gloriondy 
clad and attended. It ended in a magnificent banquet. One Mr. Lort was the young 
spark who maintained the pageantiy.** The next entry in the diary bears date 
January 6th ; and the previous entry is dated December 23. To the memorandum 
concerning Mr. Lort*s brave doings in Lincoln's Inn, Evelyn fixed the date of the 
day on which he returned to town after spending the Christmas in the country. It 
is needless to say that the revels lasted several days — at the least from Chrisiinas 
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and Samuel Pepys was bargaining for some pictures with 
Faithorne the engraver, when from the artist's window he saw the 
Life Guards ride past, escorting their highnesses to the revels. 
Nine years later — ^in the February of 1671 — King Charles 
and his brother James again visited Lincoln's Inn, on which 
occasion they were entertained by Sir Francis Groodericke, Knt., 
the reader of the inn, who seems almost to have gone beyond 

Eve to Twelfth Night, inclaBive ; but the diarist gives a sommary of the entire pro- 
ceedings under the heading of one daj. In like manner, referring to events that 
happened twenty years before, in the time of Charles L, John Evelyn says, under 
date Dec. 15, 1641 : — " I was elected one of the Comptrollers of the Middle Temple 
revellers, as the fashion of the young students and gentlemen was, the Christmas 
being kept this year with great solemnity; but being desirous to pass it in the 
country, I got leave to resign my staff of office, and went with my brother Kichard to 
Wotton." The next entry in the diary being — " Jan. 10, 1642. I gave a visit to 
my coiisin Halton, of Ditton." Thus, the diarist was elected a Comptroller, accepted 
the office, resigned his staff, and went with his brother to the country— events which 
of course did not happen on the same day, though they are grouped under one date. 
The youthful reader of Evelyn will be spared much trouble and saved from many 
slips by bearing in mind that the diary abounds with entries containing notices of 
events poKtcrior to the dates affixed to the passages, and that it is throughout a 
compilation of memoranda making no pretension to exactness with regard to questions 
of time. Evelyn composed his diary in his later years from memoranda made with 
DO grent care at earlier periods ; and whilst he summarized past events, he did not 
fear to fill out his meagre notes from the stores of a treacherous memory. Strictly the 
work is not a diary — i. e^ a journal of events filled in day by day — but an Old Man*8 
Autobiography, composed in the form of a diary. Instead of making any disguise 
about the matter, Evelyn is quite frank as to the nature of his operations; and by 
his use of the historic form, by the whole scheme, and by many details of his work, 
he informs us that he is writing from memory, and is not in the strict sense of the 
term keeping a journal. At the outset, having told that he was bom on October 31, 
1620, and having given a few particulars concerning his father, mother, birth-place, 
and infancy, he makes the following entry: — "1623. The very first thing that I 
can call to memory, and from which time forward I began to observe, was this year 
(1623), my youngest brother being in his nurse's aims, who, being then two years and 
nine months younger than myself, was the last child of my dear parents." This is 
the style of an autobiographer, not of a diarist. A very different writer was Samuel 
Pepys. The young, keen, loquacious, pushing government clerk wrote his diary 
whilst he lived through the events which it notices. "Old Pepys," as he is now 
callt'd, was " Young Pepys** throughout the time covered by his " Diary," in which 
he nutt>d occurrences, day by day, as they occurrred. With regard to the Prince de 
la Ciranu'e's revel he observes : — " Jan. 3, 1661-2. To Faithome's, and there bought 
some pictures of him ; and while I was there, comes by the king's life-guard, he 
bein^ gone to Lincoln's Inne this afternoon to see the Revells there ; there being, 
accordin;; to an old custome, a prince and all his nobles, and other matters of sport 
and change " As his eye runs over this passage, the reader can hear the clatter and 
hubbub of Charles IL's Strand. 

VOL. II. O 
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Heneage Finch in sumptuous profusion of hospitality. Of 
this royal visit a particular account is to be seen in the Admit- 
tance Book of the Honourable Society^ from which it appears 
that the royal brothers were attended by the Dukes of Monmouth 
and Richmond; the Earls of Manchester^ Bath^ and Anglesea; 
Viscount Halifax^ the Bishop of Ely, Lord Newport, Lord 
Henry Howard, and '^ divers others of great qualitie/' On 
entering the garden of the inn, by the gates which opened 
into Chancery Lane near Holbom, the king was received by 
Sir Francis Goodericke and the other benchers, who '' attended 
his majestic up to the tarras walke, next the field, and soe 
through the garden; the trumpetts and kettle drums, from 
the leades over the highest bay window, in the middle of the 
garden building, sounding all the while/' 

The entertainment in most respects was a repetition of Sir 
Heneage Finch's feast — the king, the Duke of York, and 
Prince Rupert dining on the dais at the top of the hall, whilst 
the persons of inferior though high quality were regaled at 
two long tables, set down the hall ; and the gentlemen of the 
inn condescending to act as menial servants. The reader 
himself, dropping on his knee when he performed the servile 
office, profiered the towel M^ith which the king prepared him- 
self for the repast ; and barristers of ancient lineage and pro- 
fessional eminence contended for the honour of serving His 
Majesty with sirloin and cheesecake upon the knee, and has- 
tened with the alacrity of well-trained lacqueys to do the 
bidding of '^ the lords att their table/' Having eaten and 
drunk to his lively satisfaction, Charles called for the Admit- 
tance Book of the Inn, and placed his name on the roll of 
members, thereby conferring on the society an honour for 
which no previous king of England had furnished a precedent. 
Following their chiefs example, the Duke of York and Prince 
Rupert and the other nobles forthwith joined the fraternity of 
lawyers; and hastily donning students' gowns, they mingled 
with the troop of gowned servitors, and humbly waited on 
their liege lord.* 

* The feasting on this occasion was not confined to the hall. Whilst the king tta 
his three courses and elaborate dessert on the dais of the refectory, the gentlemen of 
the horse-guards dined off yenison and claret in the old council-chamber, the yeomea 
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In like manner^ twenty-one years since (July 29, 1845), 
when Queen Victoria and her lamented consort visited Lincoln^s 
Inn, on the opening of the new hall, they condescended to 
enter their names in the Admission Book of the Inn, thereby 
making themselves students of the society. Her Majesty has 
not been called to the bar; but Prince Albert in due course 
became a barrister and bencher. Repeating the action of 
Charles II.'s courtiers, the great Duke of Wellington and the 
bevy of great nobles present at the celebration became feUow- 
students with the queen ; and on leaving the table* the prince 
walked down the hall, wearing a student's stuff gown (by no 
means the most picturesque of academic robes) over his field- 
marshal's uniform. Her Majesty forbore to disarrange her 
toilet — which consisted of a blue bonnet with blue feathers, 
a dress of Limerick lace, and a scarlet shawl, with a deep 
gold edging — ^by putting her arms through the sleeveless arm- 
holes of a bombazine frock. 

Grateful to the lawyers for the cordiality with which they 
welcomed him to the countiy, WUliam III. accepted an invita- 
tion to the Middle Temple, and was entertained by that society 
with a banquet and a masque, of which notice has been taken 
in another chapter of this work; and in 1697-8 Peter the 
Great was a guest at the Christmas revels of the Templars. 
On that occasion the czar enjoyed a favourable opportunity 
for gratifying his love of strong drink, and for witnessing the 
case with which our ancestors drank wine by the magnum and 
punch by the gallon, when they were bent on enjoyment. 

In the greater refinement and increasing delicacy of the 
eighteenth century, the Inns of Court revels, which had for so 
many generations been conspicuous amongst the gaieties of the 
town, became less and less magnificent ; and they altogether 
died out under the second of those Georges who are thought 
by some persons to have corrupted public morals and lowered 



of the goArd enjoyed oostlj cheer in Mr. Day*s chamber, and the coachmen and 
lacquevR of the noble Tiaitors gorged themselves with steaks, washed down by fat ale, 
in the gardener*8 hooae. 

* Tlic bmqaet lasted abont ha1f-an-hoar. How long the merry monarch and his 
fricndM Fate at table is unknown ; bat their canmsal, it b clear, was not an afikir of 
just thirty minutes. 

o 2 
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the tastes of society. To fight this baseless theory in the pre- 
sent page is no part of this writcr^s purpose ; but in the list of 
the many facts which are opposed to it readers will do well to 
place the decadence and disappearance of those coarse orgies 
in which the grave la^vyers of past times indulged^ and the most 
cultivated classes of the nation delighted. In 1733-4, when 
Lord Chancellor Talbot's elevation to the woolsack was cele- 
brated by a revel in the Inner Temple Hall, the dulness and 
disorder of the celebration convinced the lawyers that they had 
not acted wisely in attempting to revive usages that had 
fallen into desuetude because they were inconvenient to new 
arrangements or repugnant to modem taste. No attempt was 
made to prolong the festivity over a succession of days. It 
was a revel of one day ; and no one wished to add another to 
the period of riot. At two o'clock on Feb. 2, 1733-4, the new 
Chancellor, the master of the revels, the benchers of the inns, 
and the guests (who were for the most part lawyers) sate down 
to dinner in the hall. The barristers and students had their 
ordinary fare, with the addition of a flask of claret to each 
mess ; but a superior repast was served at the High Table, 
where fourteen students (of whom the Chancellor's eldest son 
was one) served as waiters. Whilst the banquet was in pro- 
gress, musicians stationed in the gallery at the upper end of 
the hall filled the room with deafening noise, and ladies looked 
down upon the feasters from a large gallery which had been 
fitted up for their reception over the screen. After dinner, 
as soon as the hall could be cleared of dishes and decanters, 
the company were entertained with *' Love for Love,'' and 
" The Devil to Pay/' performed by professional actors who 
*^ all came from the Haymarket in chairs, ready dressed, and 
(as it was said) refused any gratuity for their trouble, looking 
upon the honour of distinguishing themselves on this occasion 
as sufficient." The players having withdrawn, the judges, Ser- 
jeants, benchers, and other dignitaries danced ^' round about the 
coal fire ;" that is to say, they dancei round about a stove in 
which there was not a single spark of fire. The congregation of 
many hundreds of persons in a hall which had not comfort- 
able room for half the number, rendered the air so oppressively 
hot that the master of the revels wisely resolved to lead his 
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troop of revellers round an empty grate. The chronicler of 
this ridiculous mummery observes : " And all the time of the 
dance the ancient song, accompanied by music^ was sung by 
one Toby Aston, dressed in a bar-gown, whose father had for- 
merly been Master of the Plea Office in the King's Bench. 
"When this was over, the ladies came down from the gallery, 
went into the parliament chamber, and stayed about a quarter 
of an hour, while the hall was being put in order. They then 
went into the hall and danced a few minuets. Country dances 
began at ten, and at twelve a very fine cold collation was pro- 
vided for the whole company, from which they returned to 
dancing, which they continued as long as they pleased, and the 
whole day's entertainment was generally thought to be very 
genteelly and liberally conducted. The Prince of Wales 
honoured the performance with his company part of the time ; 
he came in to the music incog, about the middle of the play, 
and went away as soon as the farce of ' walking round the coal 
fire' was over.'' 

With this notable dance of lawyers round an empty grate, 
the old revels disappeared. In their Grand Days, equivalent 
to tlie gaudy days, or feast days, or audit days of the colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge, the Inns of Court still retain the 
last vestiges of their ancient jollifications, but the uproarious 
riot of the obsolete festivities is but faintly echoed by the 
songs and laughter of the junior barristers and students who 
in these degenerate times gladden their hearts and loosen their 
tongues with an extra glass of wine after grand dinners, and 
then hasten back to chambers for tobacco and tea. 

On the discontinuance of the revels the Inns of Court lost 
their chief attractions for the courtly pleasure-seekers of the 
town, and many a day passed before another royal visit was 
paid to any one of the societies. In 1734 George III.'s father 
stood amongst the musicians in the Inner Temple Hall ; and 
after the lapse of one century and eleven years the present 
queen accepted the hospitality of Lincoln's Inn. No record 
exists of a royal visit made to an Inn of Court between those 
events. Only the other day, however, the Prince of Wales 
went eastwards and partook of a banquet in the hall of Middle 
Temple^ of which society he is a barrister and a bencher. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

LITIGANT versus CAMPHOR. 

THE traditional propensity of lawyers for the stage, of which 
so many illustrations have been given^ lingered among bar- 
^^ters on circuit to a comparatively recent date. Old stagers 
^^ " the Home'' and " the Western'' remember how the juniors 
^^ their briefless and bagless days used to astonish the natives 
of Guildford and Exeter with Shakespcrian performances that 
would have made Edmund Kean bite his lips with indignationj 
and have sent Mrs. Siddons into inextinguishable laughter. 
The ^^ Northern Circuit" also was at one time famous for the 
histrionic ability of its bar, but towards the close of the last 
century the dramatic recreations of its junior members were 
discountenanced by the Grand Court. 

Of that court, established for the maintenance of professional 
dignity and etiquette. Lord Eldon was for some time Attorney 
General ; and one of his last acts in fulfilling the duties of 
that office was to prosecute before '* our Lord the Junior" one 
Mr. Taylor of the Circuit, who, to the scandal of his brethren 
of the long robe, and to the diminution of that esteem in which 
the British bar was held and ought to be held by the public, 
had acted the part of Coimsellor Traverse in the " Clandestine 
Marriage," on the stage of the York Theatre. The record of 
this memorable trial, preserved in the archives of the Northern 
Circuit, runs thus :— " York Grand Night, Sat., Mar. 16, 1782. 
Mr. Atty. Gen. Scott mentioned that he had no sooner arriv'd 
in York than a playbill was put into his hands, in which, to 
his great astonishment, he found the respectable names of many 
of his brethren on the circuit. The play of the ' Clandestine 
Marriage' was to be performed for the benefit of Mr. Back. 
Mr. Smith was to lay aside the peaceful gown and array him- 
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self in a military habit ; and a very distingmshable and con- 
spicuous part was to be performed by Mr. Taylor, who appeared 
in his proper character, not as the two former gentlemen, in 
such a masquerade dress that Mr. Atty. Gen. cou'd not produce 
any witness who cou'd take upon him to swear to the identity 
of their persons, but Mr. Law being called upon, deposM that 
he saw Mr. Taylor appear on the stage in his bar wig acting 
the part of Counsellor Traverse, in the ' Clandestine Marriage,' 
and though Mr. Taylor acted the counsellor then, as he always 
does, in an inimitable manner, yet the Court was of opinion 
that by appearing upon the stage in that habit, he rather 
lessen'd the dignity of the wig, and therefore fined him 
1 bottle— pd.'' 

As our Lord the Junior regarded so gravely the offence of 
Mr. Taylor, what would he have said had he been many years 
later required to sit in judgment on Charles Mathews, the famous 
comedian, who brought the bar into contempt and the Chief 
Justice of England into derision by his exquisite mimicry of 
Lord £llenborough's judicial voice and manner ? In personating 
Counsellor Flexible, in the farce entitled ''Love, Law, and 
Physic,^' the actor greatly delighted his house by imitations of 
Erskine and Garrow, and drew a tempest of applause by his 
account of the judge's summing up in the case of Litigant v. 
Camphor. "When he came,'' says Mrs. Mathews, in her 
biography of the actor, " to the judge's summing up, the effect 
was quite astounding to him, for he had no idea of its being 
so received. The shout of recognition and enjoyment indeed 
was so alarming to his nerves, so unlike all former receptions 
of such efforts, that he repented the attempt in proportion as 
it was well taken, and a call for it a second time fairly upset 
him, albeit not unused to loud applause and approbation." 
The next morning every paper informed Lord Ellenborough 
how he had been made the laugh of a densely crowded theatre, 
and filled him with reasonable fear that for many a term he 
would not be able to raise his voice in his own court without 
throwing counsel and clients, solicitors and suitors, into 
convulsions of merriment. Enraged by the indignity, he wrote 
for protection to the Lord Chamberlain, who, with equal pru- 
dence and tact, soothed the anger in the judicial breast, and 
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obtained firom the actor a ready promise not to renew his miscon- 
duct. " Love, Law, and Physic'^ was not withdrawn ; but Coun- 
sellor Flexible never again entertained the public with "the 
judge's charge/' although it was vociferously demanded at each 
succeeding presentation of the farce. To a select party at Carl- 
ton House the comedian, however, was induced to repeat the imi- 
tation, on which occasion the Prince Regent and his brother of 
York were infinitely amused. '^ The prince was in raptures,''^ the 
wifely biographer assures her readers, " and declared himself 
astonished at the closeness of the imitation, shutting his eyes 
while he listened to it with excessive enjoyment, and many ex- 
clamations of wonder and delight, such as ' Excellent !' ^ Per- 
fect!' ' It is himself I' The Duke of York manifested his ap- 
proval by peals of laughter." 
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PART X -POLITICAL LAWYERS. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

LAWYERS IN THE HOUSE. 

F England the ordinary career of a decidedly successful and 
eminent barrister opens with a period spent in the useful 
but inglorious labours of an over-worked junior ; comprises a 
second term in which the more lucrative achievements of a 
popular leader arc diversified by the triumphs of parliamentary 
warfare ; and closes with promotion to the honours and emolu- 
ments of the bench. As a judge he has fresh prospects of 
fame and influence. By lucid judgments^ accurate knowledge^ 
and fearless impartiality^ he may emulate the renown of Holt 
and Mansfield \ if his seat be one of inferior grade^ he may 
aspire to the highest judicial office of the realm ; and when he 
has ceased to explain the law in Westminster Hall^ or has 
descended from the woolsack^ he may stilly like Lyndhurst^ 
influence the counsels of a great political party^ or like 
Brougham may benefit his country by zealous attention to 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Lords^ or like Westbury may 
aid in removing the abuses of our courts^ and in reforming 
our laws. 

After promotion their courses of action are various^ but in 
their upward struggle rising barristers are almost unanimous 
in wishing to gain admittance to the House of Conmions^ in 
order that their services to a party may by that party be re- 
wanled with judicial preferment. Many cases could be cited 
where lawyers have^ like Lord Langdale^ raised themselves to 
the bench and the jfeerage without undergoing the vexation 
and toil of parliamentary servitude. Alike to the honour of 
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the great Whig partj^ and the great Tory party^ mention 
could be made of judges who have been indebted for their 
advancement to administrations whose politics they had both 
censured and strenuously opposed. Moreover^ a strong list 
could be made out of such men as Sir C. Crompton^ Sir J. 
WiUes, Sir G. BramweU, Sir H. Hill, and Sir C. Blackburn, 
Sir W. Channell, and Sir B. Bylcs, who in the present reign 
have been made judges without regard to the support they may 
have given, or have abstained from giving, to party, and whose 
appointments justify a hope that ere long, in bestowing vacant 
judgeships, ministers will invariably select the men who are 
best qualified as lawyers and as persons of character to main- 
tain the reputation of the bench, whether they have or have 
not fiUed seats in the house — whether they be Conservative or 
Liberal. 

But notwithstanding the influence of these recent promo- 
tions, lawyers still feel that they must win their judgeships in 
the political arena, or be content to remain to the last untitled 
working barristers; and amongst the consequences of this 
conviction may be observed the number of the legal candidates 
who, at every general election, seek admission to " the House," 
and the number of place-seeking barristers who in every par- 
liament range themselves with the ministerialists or opposition. 
That all of them, for the sake of their legal attainments, are 
needed in the electoral chamber no one would seriously main- 
tain ; that as a class they are, and always have been, decidedly 
unpopular with their brother members, is a fact that will be 
questioned by no one familiar with the present state and past 
history of parliament. On this point Lord Campbell, in a note 
to his memoir of Lord Commissioner Whitelock, humorously 
obserA^es : " Although on the rare occasions when it was my 
duty to speak while a member of the House of Commons I 
had the good fortune to experience a favourable hearing; I 
must observe that there has subsisted in this assembly down 
to our own times, an envious antipathy to lawyers, with a 
determined resolution to believe that no one can be eminent 
there who has succeeded at the bar. The prejudice on the 
subject is well illustrated by a case within my knowledge. A 
barrister of the Oxford circuit taking a large estate imder the 
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will of a distant relation^ left tlie bar^ changed his name under 
a royal license^ was returned for a Welsh county, and made 
his maiden speech in top-boots and leather breeches, holding a 
hunting-whip in his hand. He was most rapturously applauded 
till he unluckily alluded to some cause in which he had been 
engaged while at the bar; and when it was discovered that he 
was a lawyer in disguise, he was coughed down in three 
minutes. In the other House of Parliament there is no such 
prejudice against the law.'* 

This feeling within the house is very ancient, and in all 
tfges it has found countenance outside parliament, in the 
popular belief that lawyers are the knaves and prime promoters 
of mischief in the legislative assembly; and however unjust 
they may be to the many enlightened lawyers who, like Sir 
Samuel Romilly, should be named with the eminent benefactors 
of the human species, it must be confessed that the prejudice 
and the theory are to a great degree supported by a series of 
ugly facts. Lawyers, in their eagerness to please the dis- 
pensers of patronage, have with lamentable firequency prosti- 
tuted their learning and eloquence, using for vile ends the 
powers which are to be feared rather than admired when no 
high principle controls them. To their ill repute, and almost 
irrecoverable loss of moral influence, they have at some of the 
most critical periods of our history figured as the pliant slaves 
of power ; and when they have been signally conspicuous for 
immorality or foUy, their crimes and blunders have been of 
kinds for which the multitude has no leniency. Their vices 
have been the vices that are most detestable, and their errors 
have been the errors that are most hurtful to the people at 
large. In some cases, therefore, when they have sinned far 
less, they have been punished far more than the delinquents of 
other professions. 

Certainly lawyers have done their best to make themselves 
odious to all classes of their countrymen, and especially to the 
lowest class, bom. the time when Chief Justice Odo devas- 
tated wide districts with sword and brand. Under Normans, 
Flantagenets, and Tudors, the law was a vocation hateful 
to the vulgar, notwithstanding the splendour of its Chancellors 
and the sacred vocation of many of its greatest representatives. 
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TXat Tyler's memorable revoli was the consequence of Chan- 
cellor de Sudbury's injudicious counsels ; and long after tlie 
actors in that rebellion had passed away, the recollection of 
tliat lawyer's unjust tax, and all its lamentable fruits, lin- 
gered in the miiids of the ]»oor, and gave them an argu- 
ment against judges. Conspicuous amongst the crimes and 
misdemeanours of the lawyers of Sudbury's period is the 
daring fraud perpetrated by Lord Chancellor de Braybroke, 
who, having fabricated an act of parliament, used it for the 
persecution of divers gorily persons. The storj' of Braybroke's 
" Sham Act" illustrates in an amusing manner the length to 
which official effrontery could go in times when public opinion 
can be scarcely said to have existed, and when the aristocracy 
possessed no convenient means for controlling the action of 
ministers. In the interest of the Church, of which he was a 
prelate, Robert de Bmybrokc proposed a measure that should 
authorize sheriffs, under the direction of Chancer)-, to aiTCst 
and imprison reputed heretics ; but though it met the approval 
of the Lords, the scheme was rejected by the Commons. Even 
in the days of the Plantagenets any other Chancellor would 
have desisted for a time from his purpose, but De Braybroke 
was pleased to regard the action of the Commons as altogether 
immaterial, and caused his measure to be enrolled and pro- 
mulgated as law. ^Ticn parliament reassembled in the fol- 
lowing year {6 Riehoj-d II,), the Commons, after warm but 
unanimous debate, passed an act declaring the Chancellor's 
bill an imposture; and to this declaration the peers ac- 
corded their assent. Whereupon, with that firmness which 
marked the oflScial mind in the feudal ages, the Chancellor 
was pleased to rate the opinion of the lords at less value 
than the opposition of the lower house, and so contrived that 
his own spurious enactment remained in force to the great 
discomfort of honest folk whose conscientious scruples forbade 
them to worship images. " But," says Coke, in his Reports, 
"in the parbamentary proclamation of the acts passed 
anno 6 Richard II., the said act of 6 Richard II., whereby the 
said supposed act of 5 Richard II. was declared to be null, is 
omitted ; and aftcrwai'ds the said supposed act of B R.ichard II. 
was continually printed; and the said act of 6 Richard 11, 
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hath^ by the craft of the prelates, been ever from time to time 
kept from the print/' 

In the 46th year of Edward III., the lords by a singular 
and altogether unconstitutional ordinance showed that dislike of 
lawyers was by no means a sentiment peculiar to the inferior 
orders of society. Either through genuine sympathy with the 
vulgar prejudice, or because they had found lawyers an incon- 
venient and unmanageable element in the popular assembly, the 
peers ordained that lawyers should not be returned to sit in 
Parliament : and though the Commons had never assented to 
this absurd provision, it was relied upon as authoritative by the 
Cardinal Chancellor Beaufort, when, at the beginning of the 
next century, he inserted in the writs for a new Parliament a 
clause directing " that no apprentice, or other man of the law, 
should be elected.'' In compliance with the illegal writs of 
summons the electors of the country chose a House of Com- 
mons so entirely devoid of lawyers and so thoroughly innocent 
of law, that not a single member of the odious profession joined 
the assembly, and not a single good law resulted from its deli- 
beratious. Not less comical than alarming were the proceedings 
of this lawless Parliament, which the jesters of the time and 
the historians of subsequent ages termed the ^^ parliamentum 
indoctum ;" and which concluded its extravagances of folly by 
gravely proposing to the king that he should appropriate for 
his own uses the revenues of the Church. Addressing Henry IV., 
whose pecuniary wants they were required to satisfy, the loyal 
Commons observed, " That without burthening his people, he 
might supply his occasions by seizing on the revenues of the 
clergy ; that the clergy possessed a third part of the riches of 
the realm, which evidently made them negligent in their duty ; 
and that the lessening of their excessive incomes would be a 
double advantage both to the Church and the State." From 
his tonsure to the soles of his feet Cardinal Beaufort shuddered 
with surprise and consternation when he heard this astonishing 
suggestion from a House of Commons which he had hoped 
would prove alike remarkable for devotion to the king and sub- 
missiveness to the Church, since it contained no loquacious, 
law-quoting practitioners of chicanery. Too late he discovered 
that a mob of illiterate squires and tradesmen might be more 
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contumacious and ungovernable^ and no less arrogant and 
captious^ than an assembly of which a few members were 
tinctured with juridical learning. Archbishop Arundel's pathetic 
eloquence silenced the innovators for a time : but they did not 
relinquish their hope that sooner or later the estates of the 
Church would be distributed amongst the king^ nobles^ knights^ 
and esquires of the country — a certain portion of the spoil 
being retained for the support of a hundred hospitals^ and the 
maintenance of an army of parish priests^ paid in yearly salaries 
of seven marks a-piece. 

From an early date lawyers were employed by despotic 
kings as suitable instruments for making their wishes known 
to Parliament^ and for overcoming parliamentary opposition to 
unacceptable measures ; and in this use of legal advocates kings 
seem to have been guided less by regard for their eloquence 
than by need of their special information. At times when Jhe 
bar was notable for its lack of effective eloquence, the lawyer 
was found wheedling the Commons into acquiescence with 
royal arrangements; and long before any barrister made a 
brilliant reputation as a parliamentary orator, professional 
lawyers were employed as spokesmen for the king in English 
Parliaments. The reasons for this arrangement are apparent. 
Much as every simple man distrusted lawyers, he was greatly 
influenced by their words when they spoke to him authoritatively 
on matters pertaining to the constitution ; and kings bent on 
winning parliamentary sanction for questionable proceedings 
knew that lawyers were peculiarly qualified to strain, without 
actually breaking the law — in favour of royal prerogative. 

Hence, at certain periods, lawyers are conspicuous in Par- 
liament doing the dirty work of kings, and for their reward 
earning public odium as well as private advantage. At the 
Parliament convened at Lincoln in the first year of the four- 
teenth century, Roger Le Braba9on, in behalf of his master, 
Edward T., made such unreasonable demands for money that 
the '^ nobility and Commons began to murmur ;" but it is not 
recorded whether the discontent was expressed by groans, or 
shrieks, or exclamations of '^ Oh, oh V or a concert of coughsy 
or such derisive cries as Irish members used to pour upon 
the ministry in the days of O'Connell — all which modes 
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of showing dissatisfaction are in parliamentaiy phraseology 
included in the word '^murmuring/' Three centuries later 
the practice of '^ coughing down'' offensive speakers was the 
habitual resource of indignant members^ but it is a matter 
of doubt when the custom first came into vogue, and no sug- 
gestions can be offered as to its origin. 

One of the earliest cases of *' coughing down'' mentioned in 
the annals of our legislature occurred in 1601, when Serjeant 
Hele — famous in his own and not unknown to the present age 
as a legal sycophant — struck with the childishness and folly 
that sometimes defeat the counsels of dishonest men, exclaimed 
in the House of Commons, '' Mr. Speaker, I marvel much that 
the house will stand upon granting of a subsidy when all we 
have is her majesty's, and she may lawfully, at her pleasure, 
take it from us : yea, she hath as much right to all our lands 
and goods as to any revenue of her crown." This view of the 
royal prerogative was not likely to please country gentlemen 
with good estates and burgesses possessed of lucrative busi- 
nesses ; and they forthwith " coughed doifrn" the Serjeant, whose 
private morals and personal^ tastes were not less odious than 

* In an official memorial laying before Elizabeth the list of Hole's disqualifica- 
tions for the Mastership of the Rolls, Lord Ellesmere observed of that worthy : — 
"1. He is charged to have been long a grypinge and excessive usurer. Against 
sach persons the Chancerye doeth gyve remedye, which yt is not lykelye he will doe, 
bcinge hym self so great & so common an offender in the same kynde. 2. He is 
charged to have bene long a most gredye and insatiable taker of fees/and (which is 
most odious) a notorious and common ambo-dexter, takinge fee on both sydes, to the 

great scandale of his place and profession 4. He is noted to be a great dnm- 

kardc, and in his druiikennesse not onlye to have commonly used quarrelynge and 
brawlengc words, but sometyme blowes also ; and that at a common ordynaryo, 
a vice ille bescerainge a serjeant, but in a judgeorpublicke magistrate intollerable.** 
In short, Serjeant Hele was a bully and irrecoverable blackguard. A dissolute 
haunter of taverns, he followed the still disreputable and at that time illegal 
vocation of a usurer ; at Westminster he was known to have sold the interests of 
clients from whom he received payment beforehand for exertions and fidelity ; and 
yet notwithstanding his abominable courses and evil repute, he enjoyed a considera- 
ble practice, was a member of parliament, could aspire to the Mastership of the 
Rolls, and in private had relations with the Lord Keeper who thus stigmatized 
hini — as a rogue and a ruffian. To those who delight to extol the virtues of the 
Elizabethan era, especially to those who would fain believe that in these days the 
bar has lost somewhat of its ancient dignity and firmness of tone, Seijeant Hele*s 
position amongst the lawyers of the sixteenth century is an awkward and un- 
manageable fact. Under Victoria Edwin James was ejected from his profession, as 
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his political turpitude. The story of Helens discomfiture lived 
on the lips of his contemporaries ; and receiving it fix>in men 
who had themselves witnessed the Serjeant's humiliation^ Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes preserved it in his memories of Elizabethan 
Parliaments. '^ All the House/' says the narrative, '^ henuned, 
and hawed, and talked. 'Well,' quoth Serjeant Hele, 'all 
your hemming shall not put me out of countenance/ So Mr. 
Speaker stood up and said, ' It is a great disorder that this 
should be used, for it is the ancient use of every man to be 
silent when any man speakcth ; and he that is speaking should 
be suflfered to deliver his mind without interruption/ So the 
Serjeant proceeded, and when he had spoken yet a little while, 
saying he could prove his former position by precedent in the 
times of Henry III., King John, and King Stephen, the house 
hemmed againe, and so he sate down.'' Some writers concern- 
ing the ancient usages of Parliament infer from the Speaker's 
words that this mode of interruption was a novelty at the 
time under consideration; but as he does not speak of it 
as a new kind of disorder and disrespect for ancient usage, 
such a construction cannot fairly be put on the chairman's 
expostulation. 

Under the Tudors, lawyers, to their credit, were scarcely 
less conspicuous in opposition than amongst ministerial sup- 
porters. On his first appearance in the House of which he 
rose to be Speaker in the following reign, young Thomas More 
greatly incensed Henry VII. by defeating the application which 
that monarch made to the Commons for a subsidy on the 
marriage of his eldest daughter with the King of Scotland. 
''A beardless boy hath wrought all the mischief," said a 
courtier, reporting to the king the refusal of his demands; 
whereupon the sovereign, with characteristic injustice, clapped 
the beardless boy's father in the Tower, and deprived him of 
liberty imtil he had paid a hundred poimds to the royal 
treasury. For a time the young politician thought his neck 
in danger, but he preserved it — for the axe of Henry VII.'s son. 

soon as he was known to have sold a client. In the days of Elizabeth, Hele, the no- 
torious ambidexter, was allowed to remain in the highest rank of counsel, and sit in 
parliament. The low morality of lawyers in the days of Elizabeth and hor father 
is demonstrated by the careers of such men as Rich and Hele. 
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Sir Edward Montagu, Chief Justice of the King's Bench 
and ancestor of the Dukes of Manchester^ made a similar 
entrance into public life. Elected at an early age to serve as 
a member of the Commons, the young Templar joined the 
Parliament in 1523, and made a violent harangue against the 
proposal for a grant of money on which King Henry and 
Wolsey had set their hearts. Henry's mode of intimidating 
the boy-patriot was characteristic of the man and the age. 
Having summoned the young member to his presence, he laid 
his hand upon his head, and with significant accent, observed, 
" Get my bill to pass by twelve of the clock to-morrow, or else 
by two of the clock to-morrow this head of yours shall be off.*' 
At the present time when the Crown does not venture to in- 
fluence the decisions of the Commons by means more perilous to 
the subject than an invitation to a state ball at Buckingham 
Palace, it is difficult to realize the efiect of such a pat from a 
royal hand— of such an assurance firom a monarch's lips. 

At the close of the last century, the lawyers who distin- 
guished themselves in defending the victims of ministerial per- 
secution, and in opposing George III.'s system of domestic 
government, were ordinarily designated ^' sedition lawyers'' — 
political enemies so styling them in malice, whilst their firiends 
used the words jocosely. Erskine was at the head of these 
popular advocates; and amongst the few young men bold 
enough to seek fortune in the same troublous course was 
John Gumey, who, forty years after his call, rose to be a Baron 
of the Exchequer. In the trials of Hardy, Home Tooke, 
Thelwall, Crossfield, John Binns, and other persons accused 
of treasonable practices, young John Gumey was engaged for 
the defence — much to his own advantage, and to the gratifica- 
tion of his father, Joseph Gumey, the eminent short-hand 
writer. At this period the elder Gumey, in reply to a friend's 
congratulations, observed, '^ Yes, thank you ; my boy is doing 
well. He has taken to the sedition line; and, please God, 
he'll make his fortune in it." In those days the sedition line 
was not without its dangers ; but it had become a safer course 
for young lawyers than it was in the days of King Hal. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

SONS OF ZERUIAH. 

Fthe sixteenth century, a slight knowledge of law went a 
long way, and clever courtiers could climb to high judicial 
places without the advantages of a systematic legal education. 
Thomas Cromwell, Wolsey's pupil in state-crafk, amongst his 
numerous oflSces held the post of Chief Justice in Eyre beyond 
Trent ; but though he achieved this professional eminence and 
in his upward course was much assisted by reputation for fami- 
liarity with the law, the highest school in which he is said to 
have studied the statutes and usages of the realm was an 
attorney's office. So also Hatton rose to be Chancellor, 
though he had neither practised law, nor taken holy orders. 

Indeed throughout the earlier dynasties of English history, 
a large proportion of conspicuous lawyers owed their eleva- 
tion less to their legal attainments than to their mastery of 
those arts by which courtiers are wont to benefit themselves at 
the expense of the industrious classes. The morality of these 
dexterous politicians, whether they were ecclesiastics or laymen, 
is illustrated by countless sarcasms, many of which have passed 
from the popular tongue to the repertories of old proverbs. A 
pungent distich assigns the pliancy of the willow, in place of 
the firmness of the oak, to William Paulet, Marquess of Win- 
chester, who having held office under Henry VII., and kept 
the seals under Protector Somerset, died in the ninety-seventh 
year of his age, whilst his feeble hand still rested on the Lord 
Treasurer's stafi^, which Queen Elizabeth's kindness permitted 
him to retain till his last breath. Richard Rich's open viola- 
tions of truth suggested a happy thought to the wits who, on 
the lawyer's elevation to the peerage, maintained that he ought 
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to take his title from Lighen* in Essex^ where he possessed the 
rich lands of an abolished priory. Not without reference to the 
repeaters of this excellent witticism^ some of whom represented 
Bich as having acted on the satirical suggestion^ did the audacious 
Chancellor issue his famous proclamation^ enjoining His Majesty ^s 
justices of the peace '^ to arrest all coiners and tellers abroad of 
vain and forged tales and lies^ and to commit them to the galleys^ 
there to row in chains during the king^s pleasure/' The dexterous 
equivocations by which Stephen Gardiner^ Bishop of Winchester 
and Lord Chancellor to Queen Mary^ habitually endeavoured 
to secure the advantages and escape the penalties of untruth- 
fulness, gave rise to the remark^ " My Lord of Winchester is 
like Hebrew, to be read backwards/' Another churchman, who 
held the seals something more than seventy years later, and 
who, like most of his spiritual precursors in Chancery, greatly 
strengthened the vulgar belief in the dishonesty of lawyers, 
gave his employers a piece of knavish counsel that has passed 
into proverb. " Swim with the tide, and you cannot be 
drowned,'' was the advice which Dean Williams gave to the 
conspirators who made him Lord Keeper. To mention Nicholas 
Bacon amongst lawyers who have risen by artifice rather than 
law would be unjust, for he was an able judge and a virtuous 
citizen ; but in this page it is worthy of observation that, in an 
age when honesty was fruitful of dangers, and craft was deemed 
necessary for the achievement of high ambitions in public life. 
Lord Bacon's father contrived to rise without falsehood and to 
retain his good fortune without dissimulation. The secret of this 
success appears to be that the honest man was not less moderate 
than veracious, and that caution saved him from the indis- 
cretions which would have either wrought his downfall or 
necessitated evasion. His motto was ^^ mediocria firma ;" his 
favourite saying, ''Let us stay a little, that we may have done the 
sooner." Less cautious, though not less honest, than his father, 
Francis Bacon raised himself to the woolsack by eloquencef 

* Victorian wit fabricated ft somewhat BimOar joke concerning a far more respec- 
table public character, when on a mmonr of Her Majesty's intention to raise her 
obstetric physician to the peerage, it was whispered in the London clubs that " I>r. 
Locock was about to become a peer with the title of—- The Lord Deliver Us." 

t Of that eUx^nenoe Baleigh ohserred, ** Lord Salisboiy was a great speaker 
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rather than by legal knowledge or by any of his higher but 
less showy powers ; and the machinations of his enemies were 
so disastrously successful^ that in spite of his moral excellence 
and priceless services^ he has too generally been ranked with 
slippery talkers^ whilst his misapprehended career has been 
used to illustrate the proverbial cleverness and knavery of his 
profession. 

But while so much is said concerning the unscrupulous am- 
bition of political lawyers, it may not be forgotten that to pro- 
fessional lawyers more than to men of any other class we are 
indebted for the preservation — ay, for the creation — of our 
constitutional liberties. Such lawyers as Coke and St. John, 
Bradshaw and Maynard, encouraged and instructed Englishmen 
to resist the encroachments of the Stuarts. Even John, Lord 
Colcpepper, the cavalier Master of the Bolls, must be placed 
on the roll of those lawyers who fearlessly denounced the mal- 
practices of Charles I.'s government. '^ One grievance more, 
which compriseth many/' he exclaimed in the House of Com- 
mons at the opening of the Long Parliament ; '^ it is a nest of 
wasps, or swarms of vermin, which have overcrept the land; 
I mean the monopolies and polers of the people. These, like 
the frogs of Egypt, have gotten possession of our dwellings, 
and we scarce have a room free from them. They sup in our 
cup. They dip in our dish. They sit by our fire. We find 
them in the dye-vat, wash-bowl, and powdering-tub. They 
share with the butler in his box. They have marked us and 
sealed us from head to foot. Mr. Speaker, they will not bate 
us a pin. We may not buy our own cloaths without their brokage. 
These are the leeches that have sucked the commonwealth 
so hard that it is almost become hectical.'' To such lawyers 
as Wliitclock and Glyn the wisdom and success of Cromwell's 
vigorous rule may in some measure be attributed. And in 
the list of services rendered to the English legislature by '^ bar- 
risters in the House of Commons," notice should be taken of 
Sir Edward Coke's distinct and earnest advocacy of free-trade 
principles, more than a century before the birth of Adam Smith, 
and more than two hundred years before Bichard Cobden first 

bat a bad writer, and mj Lord Northampton was a great ¥mter bat a bad speaker, 
while Lord Bacon was equally excellent in speaking and writing." 
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raised his voice against the bread-tax. "VlTien it was said tiat 
" reasons of state" were opposed to a bill for allowing " the sale 
of Welsh cloths and cottons in and through the kingdom of 
England/' Sir Edward replied, " Reasons of state is often used 
as a trick to put us out of the right way ; for when a man can 
give no higher reason for a thing, then he flyeth to a higher 
strain, and saith i7 is a reason of state. Freedom of trade is 
the life of trade ; and all monopolies and restrictions do over- 
throw trade/' So also in language that might have come two 
centuries later from corn-law repealers, he spoke against a bill 
*' to prohibit the importation of com for the protection of til- 
lage/' Anticipating our most admired writers on political 
science. Sir Edward, as early as 1621, exclaimed, '' If we bar 
the importation of com when it aboundeth, we shall not have 
it innK>rted when we lack it. I never yet heard that a bill 
was preferred in parliament against the importation of corn, 
and I love to follow ancient precedents. I think this bill 
truly speaks Dutch, and is for the benefit of the Low Country- 
men." And yet so great are the diflSculties in the way of those 
wlio would preserve society from error, or enlighten the igno- 
rant, our grandfathers loudly extolled the wisdom of Lord 
Kcnyon who had the presumption to sneer at Adam Smith's 
instnictions, and at a time " when in an evil hour" (as his lord- 
sliip expressed it) all the statutes against forestalling had been 
rciKjaled, could venture to punish with heavy fines and impri- 
sonment a merchant whose wrong-doing consisted in buying 
com and selling it at an increased price on the same day. 
James I/s Chief Justice proposed to anticipate the consequences 
of bad han'ests at home by drawing to our shores a portion of 
the fruits of superabundant harvests in foreign lands; but 
(icorge III.'s Chief Justice was so ignorant and unobservant 
that he sought to remedy a partial famine by impoverishing 
honest dealers in human food. " The law has not been dis- 
puted," he observed, in his judgment in the case of Mr. Rusby 
the com merchant, who was found guilty of misdemeanour at 
common law, because wilfully, and with selfish design, he had 
sold at an advanced price certain quarters of oats which he had 
bought on the same day ; ^^ for though in an evil hour all the 
statutes which had been existing were a,t one blow repealed. 
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yet, thank Qt)d, the provisions of the common law were not 
destroyed. The common law, though not to be found in the 
written records of the nation, yet has been long well known. 
It is coeval with society itself, and was formed from time to 
time by the wisdom of mankind. Even amongst the laws of 
the Saxons are to be found many wise provisions against fore- 
stalling and offences of this kind; and those laws laid the 
foundation of our common law. Speculation has said that the 
fear of such an offence is ridiculous ; and a very learned man — 
a good writer — ^has said, ' You may as well fear witchcraft.* I 
wish Dr. Adam Smith had lived to hear the evidence of to-day, 
and then he would have seen whether such an offence exists, 
and whether it is to be dreaded. If he had been told that 
cattle and com were brought to market, and there bought by 
a man whose purse happened to be longer than his neighbour's, 
so that the poor man who walks the streets and earns his daily 
bread by his daily labour coidd get none but through his 
hands, and at the price which he chooses to demand ; that it 
had been raised Zd,, 6d,, 9(/., Is,, 28, and more a quarter on 
the same day, would he have said there is no danger from such 
an oflFence ?" Referring to the time when the Chief Justice of 
England punished Mr. Rusby with a heavy fine and a long 
term of imprisonment, Sydney Smith wrote, '^ This absurdity 
of attributing the high price of com to the combination of 
farmers and middle-men was the common nonsense talked in 
the days of my youth. I remember when ten judges out of 
twelve laid down this doctrine in their charges to the various 
grand juries on their circuits.^' 

Notwithstanding the greatness of the services rendered by 
legal gownsmen to the Long Parliament, both within the 
house and on hard-fought fields, professional lawyers were 
even less popular during the Commonwealth than they had 
head in former times. The axe had scarcely severed Charles's 
been from his body when the Rump began to grumble against 
the sons of Zeruiah. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

HONOURS GAINED AND HONOUR LOST. 

WHILST the dignity and influence of their order have 
invariably suffered^ individual lawyers have no less inva- 
riably reaped advantage fix)m the temper and policy of those 
of our sovereigns who have signalized themselves by encroach- 
ments on the rights of the people^ or by despotic intolerance. 
This remark is equally applicable to the crown lawyers who 
grew rich under the Stuarts^ and to the crown lawyers who 
battened on ministerial prosecutions in the reign of Greorge III. 
Upon the whole the popular despotism of CromweU had a 
beneficial efiect on the morality and social repute of barristers 
and judges ; but there can be no doubt that the Protector's 
system did not favour the hopes of ambitious gownsmen. On 
the other hand^ the impopular tyrannies of the Jameses and 
the Charleses lowered the tone and status of the law^ notwith- 
standing the profuseness with which honours and public money 
were squandered on a few obsequious judges and counsel. The 
inability of titles and pensions to win respect for an order 
which systematically provokes contempt, is well illustrated by 
the position of the bench and the bar throughout the seven- 
teenth century. At first sight a superficial student might 
think that the Stuarts were good Mends to the lawyers, and 
greatly raised the pre$tige of their profession; and unques- 
tionably such a statement of the case would find an appearance 
of support firom certain circumstances. 

Under James I. the Attorney Greneral won permission* to 

* Francis Bacoo was permitted to tit in the House of Commons, whilst he was 
Attorney General; bat since 1614, the right of the Attorney to keep his seat has 
been questioned in debate. In 1620, 1625, and 1640 new writs were ordered because 
the office of Attorney (General had been conferred on a member of the house. In 
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sit in parliament^ from which he had hitherto been excluded 
on the ground that he was an assistant of the House of Peers. 
Under Charles II. lawyers gained such influence in the Com- 
mons that; of the seven speakers who presided in the lower 
house during his reign^ six were of their order."^ Had Eliza- 
beth lived three lustres longer, Egerton would have gone to 
the grave like Puckering, Hatton, Bromley, and Nicholas 
Bacon, without the honours of the peerage ; but James placed 
a coronet on his head, and by the subsequent elevation of 
Bacon to the hereditary nobility, contributed greatly to a 
custom which has been a chief source of honour to the law. 
Before the accession of James I., lay-keepers of the royal 
conscience had been created peers; and since the Bevolution of 
1688, a lawyer of decent fame, although of humble parts^ has 
held the seals and missed his patent of nobility : but notwith- 
standing these earlier precedents and this later departure from 
the rule, the four Stuart kings may be said to have fixed the 
usage, in accordance with which the Lord Chancellors are now 
invariably made actual members of the chamber over which 
they preside by virtue of their office. The earlier half of the 
eighteenth century had indeed passed away before it was re- 
garded as a matter of course that the Lord Chancellor should 
receive a peerage upon his appointment to the woolsack^ but 
— Lord Keeper Sir Nathan Wright and certain lords commis- 
sioners excepted — no person entrusted with the seals since the 
deposition of James II. has failed to obtain a patent of 
nobility. Nor were the Stuarts content with raising holders 
of the Great Seal to the peerage. James I. made Sir Heniy 

1674 Francis Nortb^s right to continue iu his seat for King's Ljnn was made a 
subject of irregular discussion. Roger sajs, " The same good friends began to dis- 
course of his incapacity of sitting as a member of that house, there being an order, 
as they said, against it, whereof the reason was that the Attorney is of course an 
assistant of the House of Peers.*' The discourses, however, did not take the fonn 
of a debate followed by a division ; and since 1674 no attempt seems to have been 
made within the house to exclude the Attorney General. 

* The exception was Sir Edward Seymour. Mr. Foss observes with regard to 
the legal speakers : " When elected to that honourable office they desisted from prac- 
tising ; and so jealous was the house of their privileges, that on Sir Edward Tumour 
asking their opinion, in 1668, whether, the adjournment being a long one, he ought 
to be attended by the mace and forbear to practise, it was declared that the practice 
must be the same as in shorter ac^oumments.*' — ^Foss's Judges of England, 
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Montagu a baron and viscounty and Charles I. placed the 
ex-Chief Justice of England in the brotherhood of earls. So 
also, on retiring from the bench, Chief Justice Ley was created 
Baron Ley by James I. — a rank and title which he exchanged 
in the following reign for Earl of Marlborough. It may of 
course be urged that these honours were conferred on them 
as political partisans^ and not as judges who had faithfully 
discharged the arduous duties of the Chief Justice^s office. 
Still they were lawyers who had risen by their profession, and 
if they were not rewarded for having been Chief Justices, it is 
certain that their conduct in the King's Bench had rendered 
them acceptable to the Crown, and gained them distinctions 
that would never have marked them had they not worn the 
ermine. Moreover, their successive elevations were regarded 
by lawyers as additions to the glory of their profession, and as 
proofs of the honour in which the law was held by princes. 
But though the hereditary and venal eloquence of the Finches, 
the unscrupulous rascality of Ley, the eager servility of North,* 

* Francis North entered the House of CommoDS in 1673, when he was sent bj 
King's Lynn to Charles II. *8 Long Parliament. His seat was not gained with- 
out the tronble and cost of two elections, for his first election was declared void, 
and ho had again to offer himself to the constitaency, — on which second occasion 
he was opposed bj Sir Simon Tajlor, a wealthy merchant of the place. Roger 
North's account of these elections affords graphic pictures of electioneering in 
the time of Charles II. "Before the writ came down/* says Roger, speak- 
ing of the first election, " he made the town a visit and regaled the body with a 
very handsome treat, which cost him above one hundred pounds. . . . And when 
the writ was sent to the Sheriff of Norfolk, his lordship's engagements were such 
that ho could not go down to the election himself, but sent a young gentleman, 
his brother, to ride for him (as they call it), and Mr. Matthew Johnson, since Clerk 
of the Parliament, for an economist, of which there was need enough. Their rule 
was to take but one house, and there to allow scope for all taps to run.'* Speaking 
of the second election the biographer says : " At first, all things seemed fair ; but 
the night before the election there was notice given that Sir Simon Taylor, a wealthy 
merchant of wine in that town, stood, and had produced a butt of sherry, which butt 
of sherry was a potent adversary. All that night and next morning were spent in 
making dispositions for conduct of the interest, and such matters as belong to a 
contested election. But the greatest difficulty was to put off the numerous suitors 
for houses to draw drink, of which every one made friends to insinuate in their 
favour, as if the whole interest of the town depended upon it. But these gentle- 
men plenipos determined to take no other house but where they were, to let the 
quill, as well as the tap, run freely, which made an account of above three hundred 
poun«ls. After the election and poll closed, all the chiefs on both sides met to view 
the poll-books ; and Sir Simon Taylor, being on his o?m knowledge of the people's 






and the overbearing selfishness of Jeffreys* added much to 
that spurious grandeur of the law, which is measured hy 
entries on the roll of the peerage : and though the four Stuart 
kings were always ready to flatter and caress individual lawyers, 
the entire legal profession suffered more from public disesteem 
during the seventeenth century than it had suffered in any 
previous hundred years, or has suffered since. The bench and 
bar became more and more odious to the people, and before 
Charles II, 'b death — notwithstanding the influence of the 
peerages and pensions, and royal visits to the Inns of Court, 
with which three gcuerations of Stuarts endeavoured to en- 
hance the ^clat of the law — country gentlemen were growing 
loth to educate their sons for a profession in which success 
was so rarely achieved without dishonour- 
Few political lawyers have been convicted of a grave mis- 
demeanour under circumstances of greater humiliation than' 
those which attended Sir John Trcvor'a expulsion from the 
House of Commons ; and no political lawyer on clear demon- 
stration of corrupt behaviour, ever contrived to escape with 
less punishment than that which fell on the Master of the 
Bolls, who, whilst acting as Speaker of the Lower House, 
accepted a. bribe for his influence in behalf of a proposed 
measure. A clever and persevering Welshman, John Trevor 

nnmes, Bstialicd that the election was against bim, colled fur the iDdentare, and 
Mgned it wilh the rest." Francis North wbb upon the nhote lucky is getting hit 
lent for so little money. His sncccasor paid more than 7W0I. for the sacnj honour. 
The bingrapher Bays, "But, long before that time, his lordship was removed i~ta 
the Common Pteas, and Mr. Coke of Norfolk succeeded him in ibe bar£es»«hip of 
Lynn, but not so easy and cheap ; for his managcra did not keep in due bounds, bttt 
let loosu the tap all over that large tovn, and made an account of 70002. or more, 
restiog due to the (own, besides what had been paid Tor the expenees. Sir Simon 
Taylor oppoced, and thought be had the returns, and being resolTed to petition, wu 
courted by the Ear! of Danby, at tbe price of all his charges, vhich irere not trifies, 
to forbear, as he did, else hia loTdahip's son-iu-law. Coke, at that Doiyiinctare had 
been turned out." In Charles IL'a time the ordinary expanses of a contested eieotjoil 
ranged between lOM. or SOOi. and 20O0I. Mr. Coke paid the prodigious snni of 30001. 
in addition to "what had been paid for the expenses" and his opponeBl's bill of ooMa!! I 
* JeSreys was an exceptional character amongst the political Uwyera of hi* 
coQutry. Having dabhled in treason to the Crown, he made bis fortune by treaaoD 
to the people. A tuniooat of a truly Ugal type passed from the mob to the court ; 
but, unlike all the political barristers of the Stuart period, he neier sale in tbe HmtM 
of Commons. It may be added that perhaps no politician of hia day is more ae- 
eountable for the unpopularity of lawyers in parliament. 
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began life as clerk to his kinsman^ " Old Arthur Trevor, of 
the Inner Temple ;'' and having through his relative's interest 
been called to the bar, he rose rapidly in his profession. 
Clinging to the skirts of Jefireys, and also to the skirts of that 
judge's second wife (with whom he was generally believed to 
maintain a licentious intercourse, not unknown to her hus- 
band), the adventurer worked himself into practice. Charles II. 
made him a king's counsel, and in the first year of James II. 
he became Master of the Bolls and Speaker of the House of 
Commons. His parliamentary position and forensic success 
were the more remarkable, because he was a man of no 
eloquence or address, and his appearance was far from prepos- 
sessing. He was so aggressively and hideously cross-eyed 
that a witty barrister had no need to explain the sarcastic 
speech when he observed, '^Justice is blind, but Equity 
squints — in the Rolls Court.'' The same personal defect was 
also the cause of infinite merriment in the House of Commons, 
where two members, on opposite sides of the chamber, often 
claimed the ear of the assembly at the same time, as each of 
them had " caught the Speaker's eye." 

Holding his ground in the political arena, notwithstanding 
his devotion to James II. and his connexion with Jefireys, 
Trevor became Speaker of William III.'s first regular parlia- 
ment, and by cautiously serving the Whigs without losing the 
confidence of the Tories,* so far won the favour of the govern- 
ment that he was made First Lord Commissioner of the Great 
Seal, and was reappointed to the Mastership of the Bolls-— 
which po5(t he had lost on William's accession. But this 
prosperous course was stayed by an event that throws light on 
the public morality of the period. On March 7, 1695, whilst 

* TreTor't services to the government educated him for the commission of the 
crime which caused his expulsion from the House of Commons. " Being a Torj in 
principle," Bishop Burnet says of this Master of the Rolls, " he undertook to manage 
that party, provided he vras furnished with such sums of money as might purchase 
■ome votes ; and by him began the practice of buying off men, in which hitherto 
the king had been kept to stricter rules. I took the liberty once to complain to the 
king of this method ; he said he hated it as much as any man could do, but he saw 
it was not possible, considering the corruption of the age, to avoid it, unless he would 
endanger the whole/' Thus employed to distribute bribes, it is not wonderful that 
be was ready to accept them. Hired to corrupt others, he was protected by no moral 
•cniplea when others endeavoured to corrupt him. 
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Sir Joliu Trevor waa acting as Sjwaker of the Comnioiis, a 
committee, which had heca appoiutcd to inquire into certain 
charges against certain members, reported, "that there liavJng 
been in the preceding session a bill pending in the House of 
Commons, promoted by the City of London, called ' The Or- 
phans' Bill,' whereby a power was to be given to lay assess- 
ments on the public for the benefit of the corporation, an entry 
had Ireen found in the books of the Common Couucil, 'That 
Mr. Chamberlain do pay to the Hon. Sir John Trcvur, Knight, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the sum of 1000 guineas, 
so soon as the said hill be passed into an act of parliament' — 
that a hint had been given to the Common Council that uuless 
tills sum were paid the bill woidd not pass — that Mr, Speaker 
knew of the order being made whde the bill was passing— that 
when the bill passed two aldermen and the chamberlain waited 
ou Mr. Speaker, with a compliment of thanks iu the name of 
the City for his kindness in furthering the bill, and an. order 
for the said guineas, which Mr. Speaker accepted — that two 
or three days after Mr. Speaker sent a messenger into the city 
with the said order and received the said guineas — and that 
the said order was forthcoming with this indorsement thereon, 
' The withiii-raeiitiouecl 1000 guineas were delivered and paid 
unto the Hon. Sir John Trevor, this 2'2nd Juue, 169-1., in tlie 
presence of Sir Robert Clayton and Sir Jas. Houblou, which, 
at 22s. exchange, comes to 1100/.'" A more flagrant case of 
corruption could not be easily imagined; and no sooner had 
the transaction come to the knowledge of the house than it 
was unanimously resolved, " That Sir John Trevor, Speaker of 
this House, receiving a gratuity of 1000 guineas from the City 
of London after the passing of the Orphans' Bill, is guilty of 
high crime and misdemeanour." Trevor was himself, as 
Speaker, compelled to put this resolution from the chair ;* and 
as he put it neither of his eyes could discern a defender of 

• In a pithj bat inaccurate notice of TreTor, to wliich Bpecial reforenco will ba 
m&de ill s nnbseqaent chapter, Roger North observea : — " Once upon a scmtinjr of 
bribery in the Iloiise of CommonB, in favour of one Cook, a oreuture of Sir Josiak 
Child's, who ruled the Elaat India Compaoj, it was plainly disooveroil that the Sposkar 
Trevnr bod lOOOi., upon wliich the debate ran hard upon him, and he aaCe abova aii 
buiira HI prulucutor in an oawnibly that pnasnd that time with calling liim nil to 
nought tu bia face ; and, At length, hu was IbneJ, or yielded, to put the quos^on 
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his conduct amongst Whigs or Tories. The " B,jes" were not 
met by a single " no /' and the culprit was required to oflS- 
cially announce that in the unanimous opinion of the house 
over which he presided he stood convicted of a high crime. 
His expulsion followed in due course. One is inclined to 
think that in these days no English gentleman could outlive 
BHch humiliation for four-and-twenty hours. Sir John Trevor 
not only survived the humiliation^ but remained a personage 
of importance in London society. Convicted of bribery he 
was not called upon to refund the bribe ; and expelled from 
the House of Commons he was not driven from his judicial 
office. He continued to be Master of the Rolls till his death, 
which took place on May 20, 1717, in his ofGicial mansion in 
Chancery Lane. His retention of office is easily accounted for. 
Having acted as a vile negotiator between the two great po- 
litical parties they were equally afraid of him. Neither the 
"Whigs nor the Tories dared to demand his expulsion from 
office, fearing that in revenge he would make revelations alike 
disgraceful to all parties concerned. 

Unabashed by his disgrace this Tory trimmer continued 
to cherish his disdain for Low Churchmen and Whigs, for 
whom his contempt and aversion had always been so out- 
spoken that his good fortune after James II.'s fall was at 
the same time a signal proof of his own ability, and a signal 
proof of the prudent liberality of William's government. Of 
Trevor's intolerance towards his politico-religious adversa- 
ries, no better story is told than that which describes his en- 
counter with Archbishop Tillotson. Meeting the primate one 
day in a public thoroughfare, near the House of Lords, the 
Master of the Rolls, who hated Tillotson for being a Low 
Churchman, had the ill-breeding to mutter audibly as he passed, 

upon himaelf as in form, ' As manj as are of opinion that Sir John Trevor is guilty 
of corrupt bribery by receiving, &c./ and in declaring the sense of the house, de- 
clared hitDRclf guilty. The house rose, and he went his way, and came there no 
more. But whether the members thought that the being so baited in the chair was 
ponishment enough ; or for his taking such gross correction so patiently and con- 
formably ; or else, a matter once out of the way was thought of no more ; it is 
certain that he never was moleHtod further about that matter, but continued in his 
pott of Master of the Rolls, equitable judge of the subject's interests and estates, 
to the great encouragement of prudent bribery few ever after." — Life of Lord Keeper 
OuOdford. 
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" I hate a fanatic in lawn sleeves," FortuDatcIy Tillotson 
had his wita about him, and instead of being startled into help- 
lessness by this extraordinary assault, he replied to it with de- 
lightful effect. Stopping in his walk, the primate arrested 
the lawyer by a sign ; and then, after a minute's pause, duriug 
which he coolly surveyed his enemy with evident amusement, 
he observed with deliberate enunciation, and in a tone of play- 
fulness rather than of irritation, " And I hate a knave in any 
sleeves," 

Many are the good stories about lawyers during the Stuart 
troubles who fonud politics a source of embarrassment. Prom 
the outbreak of the ci\'il war in the time of Charles I., till the 
final destruction of the hopes of the Jacobites after the lapse of 
more than a hundred years, barristers were often sadly dis- 
tracted by principle and selfishness, by attachment to party 
and devotion to personal interest. When the exiled Charles's 
fortunes were at their darkest, Clarendon is said to have medi- 
tated on the propriety of retiring from the wanderer's service, 
and is even said to have tendered his submission to Cromwell 
in a letter addressed to Mr. Secretary Thurloe. When the 
tables turned, and the royalists having come into power, re- 
publicans deemed it prudent to sue for mercy, Mr. Secretary 
Thurloe is said to have called on his old correspondent and 
shown the great Lord Chancellor Clarendon the letter written 
by Edward Hyde. This story is by some judges deemed 
apocryphal, but it is true to the life of the period which may 
be said to have closed with those grim trials whereby the 
Lords Lovat and Balmerino, and certain other bold traitors, 
were sent against their will to the next world. In the trials 
of the rebel lords a conspicuous part was played by William 
Murray, the Solicitor General, subsequently Lord Afans6eld. 
In prosecuting these culprits, Murray acted against men with 
whom he had formerly sympathized, and whose cause had been 
aided by the blood and treasure of his nearest relations. Lord 
Campbell observes — " Murray must have viewed the struggle 
with divided feelings. He had cast in his lot with the new 
dynasty; but his second brother, whom he dearly loved, had 
been twenty years in the service of the Pretender, had been 
created by him Earl of Dunbarj aud was supposed to be his 
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destined prime minister/' Indeed the aged Lovat was 
cousin to the successful lawyer^ in whose breast youthfiil 
Jacobitism had been replaced by ardent devotion to the 
Hanoverian cause ; and to this relationship the old lord 
alluded in a few graceful words after the unanimous verdict 
of guilty had been given. During the trials^ whilst the 
peers had adjourned for refreshment^ Lord Lovat had compli- 
mented Murray on his speech^ and added^ " But I do not 
know what the good lady your mother will say to it^ for 
she was very kind to my clan as we marched through Perth to 
join the Pretender/' It is certain that Horace Walpole was in 
error when he charged Murray with acting harshly and inso« 
lently towards the rebel prisoners. The letter-writer was 
wrong in giving Balmerino's name when he should have given 
Lovafs^ and still more wrong in attributing brutality to the 
lawyer^ who, though a man of cold nature^ never sinned against 
good taste^ and who on the occasion of Lovat's trial — in which 
he acted as a manager of the prosecution for the House of 
Commons^ not as a crown lawyer — was especially courteous 
and considerate towards the prisoner. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

THE PEERS. 

DURING the reign of George III. there was a steady in- 
crease in the number of lavryers^ who^ satisfied with an 
abundance of strictly professional employment^ held themselves 
aloof from the uncertain contentions of politics ; but firom that 
monarch's accession until the passing of the Refoiyn Bill in 
1832^ the most eminent members of the bench and the bar 
were active party-men, and are remembered by the present 
generation quite as much for their political services as for their 
forensic Celebrity. Thurlow, Wedderbum, Scott, Erskine, 
Copley, Romilly, and Brougham are names that carry the mind 
back to the parliamentary* struggles in which they took part. 
The policies which they favoured or opposed;>the measures 
which they promoted or hindered, are known to all educated 
Englishmen ; but their most masterly speeches in the courts 
of law are forgotten by all save lawyers, with the exception 
of a few orations wliich were inspired by political fervour, 
and are, consequently, preserved from oblivion by political 
sympathy. 

It is credible that Thurlow was not, at heart, a narrow 
partisan. Sympathizing with success, he always meant to 
fight on the winning side ; but more daring or more shameless 
than most time-sendng politicians, he took but smaU pains to 
conceal his true character. At the time of the king's first 
illness the Tory Chancellor showed himself quite ready to 
serve the Whigs if they should ever need his assistance ; and 
at a later period, as a purely official upholder of Church and 
State, he frankly told a deputation of nonconformists that he 
would join them and cordially adopt their religious opinions as 
soon as their sect had made itself the Established Chmrch. 
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And when his political life met a premature and violent end, 
he gave the following characteristic counsel to Sir John Scott : — 
" Stick by Pitt; he, has tripped up my heels, and I would have 
tripped up his if I could. I confess I never thought the king 
would have parted with me so easily. My course is run, and 
for the future I shall remain neutral. But you must on no 
account resign; I will not listen for a moment to such an 
idea. We should be looked on as a couple of fools. Your 
promotion is certain, and it shall not be balked by any such 
whimsical proceedings.'' Though this friendly and generous 
speech contains little to which the moralist can take exception, 
it must be admitted that its tone leaves no room for doubt 
that the speaker regarded politics as a game in which clever 
men sought personal advancement, and stuck to those who 
oould help tlem. 

To Alexander Wedderbum, more than to any other lawyer 
of his period, must be attributed the still popular belief that 
in political affairs a lavryer's promises are at best no more than 
indications of the course which he thinks it will be most pro- 
fitable for him to pursue. ^^ I am not aiMTprised, but grieved,'' 
was Lord Camden's comment on the clever Scotchman's deser- 
tin of his old friends at the close of 1770 ; and it was not the 
last occasion when those who were credulous enough to rely 
on his word had reason to utter the same criticism. And yet 
this man, whose name has become a by- word for perfidy, and 
the shame of whose dishonesty still rests upon the profession 
which he at the same time dishonoured and adorned, had the 
effrontery to stigmatize Benjamin Franklin as a thief before a 
committee of the Privy Council, because certain letters concern- 
ing the public affairs of the American colonists had come into 
the hands of the American envoy. Nominally private, but 
written by the Lieutenant-Governor and the Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts, to George GrenviDe's private secretary, Mr. 
Whatcly, and containing recommendations that soldiers should 
be employed to awe the people of Massachusetts into submis- 
sion, these letters had come into the hands of Franklin, whilst 
he was agent for Massachusetts. Consigned to him for use in 
behalf of his constituents, the envoy sent them to the Speaker 
of Massachusetts House of Assembly ; and when the papers 
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were subsequently laid before tlie Privy Council, Wedderbum 
(acting as Solicitor General for that government, to serve which 
he betrayed his former companions) had the diabolical malig- 
nity to exclaim — " How they came into the possession of any 
one but the right owners is still a mystery for Dr. Franklin to 
ex])lain. He was not the rightful owner, and they could not 
have come into his hands by fair means. Nothing will acquit 
Dr. Franklin of the charge of obtaining them by fraudulent or 
corrupt means, for the most malignant of purposes — unless he 
stole them from the person who stole them. This argument is 
irrefragable. I hope, my lords, you will mark and brand the 
man, for the honour of this country, of Europe, and of man- 
kind. Private correspondence has hitherto been held sacred in 
times of the greatest party rage, not only in. politics, but in 
religion. The betrayer of it has forfeited all the respect of the 
good, and of his own associates. Into what companies will the 
fabricator of this iniquity hereafter go with an unembarrassed 
face, or with any semblance of the honest intrepidity of virtue? 
Men will watch him with a jealous eye — they will hide their 
papers from him, and lock up their escritoires. Ha^dng hitherto 
aspired after fame by his writings, he will henceforth esteem 
it a libel to be called a man of letters — ' homo trium 
litcrarum.^ " 

" I am not surprised but grieved,'* was the honest Franklin's 
mental ejaculation, as he thought of all the harm which that 
legal turncoat's speech would work on the other side of the 
Atlantic. With what justice might Burke or any sympathiser 
with the colonists have addressed Lord North's Solicitor 
General with the same cutting words that Parr unjustly used 
at a later day in his memorable altercation with Sir Jamea 
Mackintosh.* 

Erskinc's high place amongst political barristers is rendered 

* Soon after 0'Coigley*8 execution, Sir James Mackintosh, just at the time when 
lie was iinjnatly suspected of having made terms with the Tories, observed to P!mt — 
" Anyhow, O'ClJoigley was a prodigious scoundrel. A worse man cannot be imagined." 
" Nay, Jammie, you're wrong, man," the great Whig scholar replied, with scathing 
intonatiun, his eye glowing with contemptuous animosity whilst he spoke with 
t^irtunng slowness as well as signiticaiice : "he was an Irishman, he might have been 
a Scotchman — Jammie. lie was a priest, ho might have been a lawyer — Jammie. 
lie was a tiaitor, but — Jammie — he might have been an aposttite.*^ 
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all the more remarkable by bis comparative failure as a parlia- 
mentary debater. Extreme in bis political vicws^ be made bis 
place^ and^ to a great degree^ kept it^ at tbe bar^ by acting tbe 
part of tbe forensic cbampion of Liberal opinions ; but^ tbougb 
his services to the popular party were almost inestimable^ and 
though bis more inflammatory orations raised in tbe middle 
and lower classes of tbe country a spirit of generous intolerance 
of oppression, be was never a really effective speaker in either 
House of Parliament, and as a senator in either assembly be bad 
scarcely any more weight than an ordinary member. His first 
speech in the House of Commons was an humiliating miscar- 
riage ; and, unlike Sheridan, Disraeli, and other brilliant 
debaters who commenced parliamentary life with an oratorical 
fiasco, he never obliterated the unfavourable impression of his 
maiden effort. 

This memorable discomfiture occurred in 1783, in the debate 
on Fox^s India Bill. The importance of the measure, to 
parties as well as to India, would have alone ensured a strong 
muster of members ; but curiosity to witness the great advo- 
cate's dibdt in a new arena, had drawn to the house many 
strangers and members who were indifferent to the fate of the 
bill or of its introducer. Amongst those who watched the 
new member with keen scrutiny, and listened to the opening 
periods of his address with intense excitement, no one was 
more vigilant and interested than young William Pitt. Himself 
a barrister, who had read law assiduously and proved his 
forensic abiKty in courts of law ere he decided to make politics 
the pursuit of his life, Pitt entered the House with the full in- 
tention of replying to the new comer. Having taken his place he 
inclined bis face towards Erskine, and throughout the delivery 
of a considerable part of the maiden speech, he alternately 
gazed at the orator's countenance with significant intentness, 
and with theatrical ostentation took notes of his remarks. For 
a time the attention of mere idle spectators of the scene was 
divided between Chatham's son and the best speaker of the 
common-law bar. There was a feeling of disappointment 
amongst Erskine's friends, and a corresponding satisfaction 
possessed his adversaries, when it was seen that Mr. Pitt 
gradually became less and less attentive — that his eyes ceased 
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to scan the speaker's face — that his pen was no longer busy on 
the paper that lay before him. Erskine saw the change in his 
antagonist's air, and thut superb egotism which usually nerved 
him to make greater efforts, ceased to aid his powers. Pitfa 
keen eye and supereilious smile made him hesitate and wander; 
and then just as the victim's confusion was manifest to the 
honsc, a diadainfiil sneer curled the lip of his tormentor, and 
in another minute the pen had been contemptuously dashed 
through the notes, the paper torn through and through, and 
the pieces thrown together with the pen on the floor of tie 
house. Such pantomime was not deemed out of place in the 
parliaments of our grandfathers, who applauded Burke's dagger 
scene, and found their most intellectual recreation in the 
theatres of the town. Erskine saw the by-play which made 
him for the moment contemptible, and his annoyance was the 
more acute because he knew that Pitt personally disliked him. 
At the time of this singidar contest Erskine was thirty-three 
years of age ; aud Pitt, the manellous boy of polities, was 
only twenty-four. Young men must be content now-a-days to 
let their seniors govern the land. They had it all their own 
way when George III. was king. 

Erskine never altogether overcame the effects of hk unfor- 
tunate deb^t in the Commons, where Rtt, having worsted him 
at the outset, treated him with undeserved disrespect and con- 
temptuous hostility to the last; and in the Upper House he 
never did justice to his powers, though he was upon the whole 
a personaUy popular, aud at times a loquacious rather than 
eloquent member.* But though his parliamentary career was 
at beat one of inferior distioction, he was emphatically a 

■ A. note should preeerve Erskiae's eetiinRte of prixD-Sghters, wbicli may be bmA 
in ona of his ejieochas to iLa Pcerj in bclitilf of his fiuQOiis mpasiire for the Pre- 
Tfitition of Cruelty to Animala. "Ab to Ibe tendetioy of hwbarana sports," he 
obijerved, "of an; deacriptioD whatsoever, to DonriBh the national characteristic of 
maDlineas and courage — the only shadow of argument lever beard onBoehM 
— al! I can say is this— that from the morcoiiary battlpa of tba lowest of be 
human borers — up to those of the highest and noblest that are tormeuled by m 
his degrading pastime, I enter this public protest against snch reasoning. I 
knew a man remarkable fur heruia bearing, whose very aspect wM not ligbtsj np by 
gentleness and homanity, oor a kUl^yid-tiit-kim counteaaace that did not cotw llie 
heart of a bully or a poltroon." 
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political barrister. In private life as well as in public he was 
at all times a keen^ though never an acrimonious^ politician^ 
displaying the strength of his convictions in modes that were 
usually forcible^ and sometimes whimsical. Thus his fantastic 
motto^ '' Trial by Jury*' (which Lord Campbell compares with 
" Quid rides,'* which was assigned to a prosperous carriage- 
driving tobacconist, with the commendatory remark that it 
would be equally applicable uttered as Latin or as English), was 
an avowal of political feeling, rather than a professional senti- 
ment. Nor was his political fervour more remarkable than 
his political disinterestedness and consistency. Eldon was 
eqtudly firm and thorough ,* but his disinterestedness was never 
fairly put to the trial. At Oxford, in '34, when the Duke of 
Wellington was installed as Chancellor of the University, the 
Tory earl and champion of the Church was greatly delighted 
by the cry, " There is old Eldon ; cheer him ! for he never 
ratted !" Recounting the incident, the veteran added : ^' I was 
very much delighted, for I never did rat ! I will not say 
that I have been right through life ; I may have been wrong ; 
but I will say that I have been consistent." Whilst he in- 
didged in this self-gratulation, it does not seem to have 
occurred to the ex-Chancellor that his consistency had never 
cost him a single sacrifice, — that it had enabled him to hold 
the seals for more than thirty years, — that it had been dis- 
played in the course which was more conducive to his fortunes 
than any other conceivable line of action could have been, and 
that at no period of his life could desertion of party or prin- 
ciple have secured him even so much as a temporary advantage. 
Erskinc's public virtue, on the other hand, was tested by 
temptation. 

Of legal turncoats, Lord EUenborough was of a common and 
not most offensive sort. A Whig till he had fairly entered 
middle life, t.f ., till his forty-third year, he suddenly went 
over fo the Tories, and became the malevolent and contemptuous 
adversary of his former friends. But this change was made 
nine years before he entered parliament as member for a close 
borough, on his ap])ointmciit to the Attorney Generalship. 
" Sir Edward ! Sir Edward !" George III. inquired of his new 
Attorney, " have you ever been in parliament ?" " No, sir," 
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was the answer ; " I am about to enter the House of Commons 
for the first time/' *^ Right, Sir Edward ; quite right. Sir 
Edward/' rejoined the king: '^you will not eat your own 
words, Sir Edward, as so many of your prcdeeessors have been 
obliged to do, Sir Edward/' Edward Law was fully alive to 
the advantages of his position, and in after-life he warmly 
resented every attempt to lessen them by allusions to the 
character of his political creed in the earlier part of his career. 
Like other eminent politicians who have changed sides under 
similar circumstances, he warmly contended that it was un- 
generous and unjust to stigmatize as a renegade the man who, 
having turned his coat before entering parliament, had been 
true to one party throughout his parliamentary career. 
Indeed he went so far as to maintain that no reference 
shoidd ever be made to the pre-parliamentary politics of public 
men. Lord Lyndhurst held the same opinions as Law on this 
matter; but though eminent and really useful statesmen may 
find it convenient to draw this line between the pre-parlia- 
mentary and parliamentary careers of senators, the doctrine 
reallv amounts to this — ^that, whilst it is base for members of 
parliament to be turncoats, politicians who are not in parlia^ 
ment should be left at liberty to play fast and loose with their 
pledges, and, according to their natures, to be either fickle or 
false without incurring derision or odium. 

In these later years that shameless tergiversation,* which 
was frequent amongst the political lawyers of the last century, 
has not often scandalized the more honourable members of the 
House of Conmions and of society. And if the past history of 
parliament contributes many scandalous episodes for the writers 
of legal biographies, it may be urged in behalf of the lawyers that 
no other members are subjected to equal temptations to perfidy. 
Whereas in the most corrupt times the non-legal senator has 
been taught to regard bribes as alike dishonourable to their 

* For such strong language let a legal authority be quoted. In his Life of Lord 
Chancellor King, Campbell says : — " According to a very common professional coone 
followed before and since — so often as to be free from lasting disgrace — tho ambitiou 
young lawyer should have ratted — asserting that his old friends had changed their 
principles, and were now going such lengths as he could not consistently suppcat 
them ; but through good report and evil report he steadily adhered to the caoae of 
civil and religious liberty." 
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givers and receivers, and has never been openly bought, lawyers 
in parliament have been educated to seek and accept without 
concealment certain bribes specially set apart for their order. 
Whereas the non-legal burgess and knight (under that infamous 
system of corruption which Bishop Burnet attributes to the 
crafty suggestions of a lawyer*) were tempted with compara- 
tively small sums of money or trivial pensions, the wearers of 
the long robe were bought with lucrative places, judgeships — 
ay, even peerages. Thus the lay member seldom endured the 
degree of temptation which tested the virtue of the lawyer on the 
opposition benches. Again, the usages of their profession and the 
sanctions of custom strengthened the lawyer^s selfish instincts, 
and made ratling a comparatively venial offence when it was 
perpetrated by a member of his order. Educated to talk for 
a fee, and to take his side without reference to the merits of 
the case in dispute, the advocate brought the conventional 
morality of the bar into parliament ; and he talked there for 
personal advancement, just as he daily talked in the law-courts 
hard-by for pecuniary gain. Instead of insisting that he should 
regulate his conduct by a different and higher moral standard 
when he acted in parliamentary affairs, kings, ministers, and 
succeeding generations of society encouraged him to look for 
briefs in St. Stephen's Chapel, just as he looked for them in 
Westminster Hall. 

At the present time, when lawyers are more amenable to 
public opinion, ministerial patronage cannot be justly said to 
demoralize them j and the public worth and unimpeach- 
able integrity of the gentlemen on either side of the house, 
who represent the legal profession in the present parliament, 
arc sufficient proof that in their eager pursuit of office our 
most illustrious advocates are not likely to disregard the dic- 
tates and obligations of honour. But still the old distrust of 
lawyers, and the ancient national prejudice against their order, 
are amongst the noticeable moral features of parliament. As 

♦ %jt. Lord CommiMioncr Trevor, of whom Burnet, in words prcvioosly quoted, 
•aji, ** Being a Tory in principle, he undertook to manage that party, provided he 
was fbmijihed with such sumn of money as might purchase some votes ; and hy him 
began the practice of buying off men, in which the king had hitherto kept to stricter 
rales." 



BOOH as a lawyer rises and addresaes the Speaker, he is believed 
to be pleading— for place. Of course tliis remark does not 
apply to such members aa Mr. Roebuck, who, though he de- 
servedly enjoys the rank of Q.C., has loug ccosed to be a. work- 
ing member of his profession, or indeed to be regarded as b 
legal gownsman. But it applies to every lawyer, whatever hb 
status in Westminster Hall or Lincoln's Inn, who is known to 
be willing to accept a judgeship. Whether this prejudice — 
and the writer ventures to think it altogether an unjust preju- 
dice — will ever completely disappear it is impossible to predict ; 
but there is reason to fear that it will never altogether die out, 
whilst crown lawyers take and lose office together with adminis- 
trations — that is to say, wliilst, lawyers are officially attached to 
parties, and as standing-counsel for them ai-e required to de- 
fend their employers, just as if those employers were ordinary 
clients, Whether reasons really exist that render the present 
system necessary or advisable, whether crown lawyers could 
not be safely permitted as in old times to hold office without 
respect to the policies of governments and the politics of minis- 
ters, are questions unsuitable to the present work ; and the 
writer does not venture to give an opinion with regard to them. 
Certain politicians, however, maintain that judgeships should 
no longer be offered as rewards for political services, but should 
be bestowed on the best lawyers who will accept them ; that 
crown lawyers could give sound legal advice to cabinets &om 
whose policy they diffi^rcd, just as easily as tliey could give 
good counsel on points of law to private clients whose prudence 
they questioned and whose schemes they condemned; that 
whilst no good purpose is served, many evil ends are promoted, 
by the present system which refers our governments for legal 
advice to men who are more likely to direct them as partisans 
tlian as lawyers; and that in the practical working of party 
government no grave embarrassment would occur, though much 
advantage would follow, if the Lord Chancellor himself were 
to hold office like other judges during his own good conduct, 
instead of the good conduct of a junto of statesmen. That the 
liews of these reformers arc wise or foolish the writer docs not 
venture to offer an opinion ; but it may be confidently pre- 
dicted that, if their proposals were carried out and found to 
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work well^ the law would gain in moral influence and conse- 
quent popularity whatever it might lose in honours and 
emoluments. 

Lord Campbell's statement that the Upper House cherishes 
no antagonism to lawyers may be met in two ways. The 
statement may be called in question^ or the fact may be ac- 
counted fof by reference to manifest considerations. When it 
has been admitted that the two houses present this diflerence of 
feelings it may be remarked that the upper has far less ground 
than the lower assembly for disliking professional advocates. 
Whereas the popular chamber always contains an excess of the 
legal element^ and amongst its strong force of loquacious advo- 
cates usually harbours a few of the unquestionable black sheep 
of the bar, the lawyers who force their way into the ranks of 
the hereditary senators are invariably men of uncommon ability 
and attainments ; and in a great majority of cases their intel- 
lectual endowments are fully sustained by their moral qualities. 
The "law lords'' are the choicest flower of their profession ; 
whereas in the Lower House the law is sometimes dishonoured 
by importunate barristers, who render themselves conspicuous 
amongst the parliamentary riff-raff, which Mr. Disraeli once 
happily termed '^ the vagabond population of the House of 
Commons." Naturally therefore lawyers are more respected 
by the peers than they are by the Commons. Again, when 
lawyers enter the House of Lords they have made their game 
in life, and having won the highest prizes open to their ambition 
they have outgrown motives and considerations that may have 
rendered them liable to censure in earlier years. The lawyer 
who has won every honour to which he can reasonably aspire 
is less likely to be unscrupulous and grasping than the lawyer 
who is still striving for pre-eminence, surrounded by a throng 
of eager competitors. It often happens that in the Upper 
House courtesy, moderation, and a nice sense of honour, are said 
to be the characteristics of the legal peer who in the Commons 
was no less remarkable for overbearing temper, pugnacity, and 
craft. . 

But it may be doubted whether the peers have much love 
or toleration for lawyers. They cordially liked Eldon, who 
never opposed the peculiar prejudices of their order, and they 
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venerated Lyndhurst when extreme age had made him an ob- 
ject of aficctionate interest to those who most warmly disap- 
proved his princi])lc8 ; but they have no deeided partiality for 
Lord Wcstbury who ventures to leeture them — ^they were un- 
easy and resentful towards Brougham^ so long as he tried their 
patience with frequent speeches — they were not enthusiastic in 
their admiration of Erskine — and they were on the point of 
rebelling against Thurlow when he literally scolded them into 
submission. 

It was in 1779, when he was still a new Lord Chancellor^ 
that Tliurlow made his crushing reply to the Duke of Grafton, 
who had taunted the burly lawyer with his plebeian origin. 
The insult, offered during the inquiry into the Earl of Sand- 
wich's administration of Greenwich Hospital, was promptly 
answered. Leaving the woolsack, the Chancellor walked slowly 
to a spot near the top of the Dukes' bench — ^from which place 
he ordinarily addressed the house — and having deliberately 
taken up his position, he sun'cycd the offender with those 
terrible black eyes, the wrathful light of which few antagonists 
could face without flinching. Before the country clergyman's 
son had spoken a word, the Duchess of Cleveland's descendant 
felt the despicable nature of his misconduct, and saw the mag- 
nitude of his blunder. 

Soon the stillness of the house was broken by Thurlow's 
grand voice, saying, " I am amazed." 

Another pause. 

And then in a louder tone the vindicator of his personal 
honour continued : — " Yes, my lords, I am amazed at his 
grace's speech. The noble duke cannot look before him, 
behind him, or on cither side of him, without seeing some 
noble peer who owes his scat in this house to successful 
exertions in the profession to which I belong. Does he not 
feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these, as to being the 
accident of an accident? To all these noble lords the lan- 
guage of the noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as it 
is to myself. But I don't fear to meet it single and alone. No 
one venerates the Peerage more than I do ; but, my lords, I 
must say that the Peerage solicited me, not I the Peerage. 
Nay, more, I can say, and will say, that as a Peer of Parliament, 
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as Speaker of this right honourable house^ as Keeper of the 
Great Seal, as Guardian of His Majesty^s Conscience, as Lord 
High Chancellor of England, nay, even in that character 
alone in which the noble duke would think it an affront to be 
considered — as a man — I am at this moment as respectable — 
I beg leave to add, I am at this moment as much respected — 
as the proudest peer I now look down upon/' 

From the date of that speech until his final retirement from 
office, Thurlow was the despot of the Upper House, ruling its 
members with a haughty arrogance such as no subsequent 
Chancellor has ventured to display. Nor was the speech less 
effectual beyond the circle of its actual hearers. Redounding 
to the honour of the law and the respectability of the grade 
from which he had risen, it delighted the speaker's profession, 
and inspired the middle classes with a sense of their worth and 
dignity ; and thus, whilst the proudest nobles of the land had 
enough generosity to applaud the Chancellor's spirit, the multi- 
tude found pleasure in repeating his words. 
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PAET XL-LEGAL EDUCATION. 

CHAPTER LVIII. 

INNS OF COURT AND INNS OF CHANCERY. 

SCHOOLS for the study of the Common Law existed within 
the bounds of the City of London at the commencement of 
the thirteenth century ; and though but little is known about 
them^ it is certain that they attracted the attention of govem- 
mcnt^ and were regarded by the citizens as important features 
of the town. No sooner had a permanent home been assigned 
to the Court of Common Flcas^than legal practitioners fixed them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of Westminster or within the waDa 
of London, in localities where their clients either resided^ or on 
coming from the country could with case find lodging and en- 
tertainment. A legal society speedily grew up in the City i and 
some of the older and more learned professors of the Common 
Law, devoting a portion of their time and energies to the labours 
of instruction, opened academies for the reception of students. 
Dugdalc notices a tradition that in ancient times a law-school, 
called Johnson's Inn, stood in Dowgate, that another existed 
in Pewter Lane, and that Paternoster Bow contained a third; 
and it is generally thought that these three inns were amongst 
the academies which sprung up as soon as the Common Pleas 
obtained a permanent abode. 

The schools thus established in the opening years of the 
thirteenth century were not allowed to flourish for any great 
length of time; for in the nineteenth year of his reigSi 
Henry III. suppressed them by a mandate addressed to the 
mayor and shcrifls of the City. Many conjectures have been 
made, but nothing is known concerning the motives which 
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induced the king to dissolve these seminaries. It has been 
supposed that he wished to discourage the study of the Common 
Law, and it has also been stated that he suppressed the City 
schools in order that he might benefit certain inns recently set 
up in the suburbs of the town. Some few persons incline to 
the opinion that the law students were driven beyond the walls 
of the town, because they stirred up political discontent amongst 
the citizens. But though Henry III. broke up the schools, the 
scholars persevered in their study ; and if the king^s mandate 
aimed at a complete discontinuance of legal instruction, his 
policy was signally defeated. 

Successive writers have credited Edward III.'s reign with 
the establishment of Inns of Court ; and it has been erroneously 
inferred that the study of the Common Law not only languished, 
but was altogether extinct during the period of nearly one 
hundred years, that intervened between Henry III.'s dissolution 
of the City schools and Edward III.'s accession. Abundant 
evidence, however, exists that this was not the case. Edward I., 
in the twentieth year of his reign, ordered his judges of the 
Common Pleas to "provide and ordain, from, every country, 
certain attorneys and lawyers'' (in the original, " attumatis et 
apprenticiis") " of the best and most apt for their learning and 
skill who might do service to his court and people ; and those 
so chosen, and no other, should follow his court, and transact 
aSSEurs therein ;" the words of which order make it clear that 
the country contained a considerable body of persons who 
devoted themselves to the study and practice of the law. So 
also in the Year-Book, 1 Ed. LIL, the words, " et puis une ap- 
prcntise demand,'' show that lawyers holding legal degrees 
existed in the very first year of Edward III.'s reign; a fact 
which justifies the inference that in the previous reign England 
contained Common Law schools capable of granting the legal 
degree of apprentice. Again Dugdalc remarks, " In 20 Ed. III., 
in a quod ei deforciat to an exception taken, it was answered 
by Sir Richard de Willoughby (then a learned justice of the 
Common Pleas) and William Skipwith (afterwards also one of 
the justices of that court), that the same was no exception 
amongst the Apprmtices in Hostells or Inns," Whence it is 
manifest that Inns of Court were institutions in full vigour at 
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the time when they have been sometimes represented as ori- 
ginally establislicd. 

But after tlicir expulsion from the City there is reason to 
think that the common lawyers made no attempt to reside in 
colleges within its boundaries. They preferred to establish 
themselves on spots where they could enjoy pure air and rural 
quietude, could surround themselves with trees and lawns^ or 
refresh their eyes with the sight of the silver Thames. In the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century they took possession of a 
great palace that stood on the western outskirt of the town, 
and looked westwards upon green fields, whilst its eastern wall 
abutted on New Street — a thoroughfare that was subsequently 
called Chanccllor^s Lane, and has for many years been known 
as Chancery Lane. This palace had been the residence of 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, who conferred upon the building 
the name which it still bears. The earl died in 1310, some 
seventeen years before Edward III.'s accession ; and Thynne, the 
antiquary, was of opinion that no considerable period inter- 
vened between Henry Lacy^s death and the entry of the 
lawyers. In the same century the lawyers took possession of 
the Temple. The exact date of their entry is unknown ; but 
Chaucer's verse enables the student to fix, with sufficient pre- 
cisencss, the period when the more noble apprentices of the law 
first occupied the Temple as tenants of the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem, who obtained a grant of the place 
from Edward III.* The absence of fuller particulars concem- 

* Chaucer mentions the Temple thus : — 

" A manciple there was of the Temple, 
Of which allcatours might take ensemple, 
For to be wine in buying ofvitaile; 
For whether he pay'd or took by tailo, 
Algatc he wayted so in his ashate, 
That he was aye before in goinl estate. 
Isow is not that of God a full fairc grace, 
That such a loude man's wit shall pace 
Tlie wisdome of an heapo of learned men ? 
Of masters had he mo than thrice ten, 
That were of law expert and curious, 
Of which there was a dozen in that liouse, 
Worthy to been stewards of rent and land 
Of any lord that is in England ; 
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ing the early history of the legal Templars is ordinarily and 
with good reason attributed to Wat Tyler's rebels, who destroyed 
the records of the fraternity by fire. Curious accounts of this 
raid upon the collegiate stronghold are given by reliable writers. 
Walsingliam, who received his facts from eye-witnesses of the 
devastation, informs us that the insurgents bore no special ill- 
will to the lawyers, but were inspired by hatred of Robert de 
Hales, Master of the Knights of St. John.* Seldom have 
tenants suffered more severely from the unpopularity of their 
landlords. From roof to basement, beginning with the tiles, 
and working downwards, the mob destroyed the principal 
houses of the college ; and when they had burnt all the archives 
on which they could lay hands, they went off and expended 
their remaining ftiry on other buildings, of which the Knights 
of St. John were proprietors. 

The same men who saw the lawyers take possession of the 
Temple on the northern bank of the Thames, and of the Earl 
of Lincoln's palace in New Street, saw them also make a third 
grand settlement. The manor of Portepoole, or Purpoole, 
became the property of the Grays of Wilton in the twenty- 
second year of Edward I. ; and on its green fields, lying north 
of Holbom, a society of lawyers established a college which still 

To makcn bim live by bis proper good 
In bonoar debtless, but if be were wood ; 
Or live H8 scarcely as bim list desire, 
And able to belpcn all a sbire, 
In any case tbat migbt baye fallen or bap. 
And yet tbe manciple sett all ber capp.*' 

• WAlflingham's account is most grapbic. Ho says — " Quibns pcrpetratis satis 
maliciose ctiam locum qui vocatur Temple Barrs, in quo ^pprenticii juris morabantur 
nobiliorcti, diruerunt ob iram quam conceperant contra Robertum de Hales, magis- 
trum hospitalis sancti Jobannis, de quo pnefati sumus, ubi plura munimenta qufe 
jaridici in custodia babuerant igno consumpta sunt. Et amplius insanientes illam 
domuni nobilem hospitalis sancti Jobannis de Clorkcnwoll immisso igne ardero 
fecenint per continues septcm dies.'* Tbe autbor of an old Xorman-Frencb record, 
quoted in " Hourno's Curious Discourrtcs," writes : — " Les Rebells alleront a le 
Temple, vt jetten>ns Ics mcasons a le terre ct avcgbcront los Tigbles, issicnt que ils 
faimnt covorlure en mal array, et alleront en TcgliKe, ct pristcront touts les livrcs et 
rolles de remembranceH, que fueront en lour Hutcbes or Cottuges deins le Temple de 
Appruntici'H de la ley et |)ortc'ront in le haut cbimenc, ctlcHardcront.'* Tbesctwo 
passages sefni to have been in Stow*s mind wbcn be penned bis spirited description 
of tbe tack uf the Temple by Tyler's rcbcLi. 
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retains the name of the ancient proprictora of the soil. Con- 
cerning the exact date of its institution; the uncertainty is 
even greater than that which obscures the foundations of the 
Temple and Lincoln's luu; but antiquaries have agreed to 
assign the creation of Gray's Inn, as an hospicium for the 
entertainment of lawyers, to the time of Edward III. 

The date at which the Temple lawj'ei-s split up into two 
separate societies is also unknown ; but assigning the division 
to some period posterior to Wat Tyler^s insurrectionj I>ugdale 
says, " But, notwithstanding this spoil by the rebels, those 
students so increased here, that at length they divided them- 
selves into two bodies : the one commonly known by the Society 
of the Inner Temple, and the other of the Middle Temple, 
holding this mansion as tenants." But as both soeieties had a 
common origin in the migration of lawyers from Thavies Inn, 
Holborn, in the time of Edward III., it is usual to speak of 
the two Temples as instituted in that reign, and to regard all 
four Inns of Court as the work of the fourteenth century. 

Besides these four Inns of Coiul there were certain inferior 
seminaries, called Inns of Chancery, of which notice should be 
token. 

The Inns of Chancery for many generations maintuned 
towards the Inns of Court a position similar to that which Eton 
School maintains towards King's at Cambridge, or that which 
Winchester School holds to New College at Oxford. They 
were seminaries in which lads underwent preparation for the 
superior discipline and greater freedom of the four colleges, 
Each Inn of Court had its own Inns of Chancery, yearly 
rcceiriug from them the pupils who had qualified themselves 
for promotion to the status of Inus-of-Courtmcn. In course of 
time, students, after receiving the preliminary education in an 
Inn of Chancery, were permitted to enter an Inn of Court on 
which their lun of Chancery was not dependent ; but at every 
Inn of Court higher admission fees were chargetl to students 
coming fi'om Inns of Chancery over which it hod no control, 
than to students who came from its own primary schools. If 
the reader bears in tmiid the difference in rcsjKct of age, 
learning, and pri\ileges between our modern public schoolboys 
and university undergraduates, he will realize with sufficient 
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nearness to truth the di£ferences which existed between the 
Inns of Chancery students and the Inns of Court students in 
the fifteenth century ; and in the students^ utter-barristers^ and 
benchers of the Inns of Court at the same period he may see 
three distinct orders of academic persons closely resembliug 
the undergraduates^ bachelors of arts^ and masters of arts in 
our universities. 

In the " De Laudibus Legum Anglise/'* written in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, Sir John Fortescue says — '' But 
to the intent, most excellent Prince, yee may conceive a forme 
and an image of this study, as I am able, I wil describe it 
unto you. For there be in it ten lesser houses or innes, and 
sometimes moe, which are called Innes of the Chaunceryc. 
And to every one of them belongeth an hundred students at 
least, and to some of them a much greater number, though 
they be not ever all together in the same. These students, 
for the most part of them, are young men (juvenes), learning 
or studying the original, and, as it were, the elements of the 
lawe, who profitting therein, as they grow to rypenesse, so are 
they admitted into the greater innes of the same studie, called 
Innes of Court. Of the which greater Innes there are fower 
in number, and to the least of them belongeth, in fourme above 
mentioned, two hundred students or thereabout/' In this 
passage the special function of the Innc of Chancery as a 
preparatory school is emphatically declared. 

It also appears from the same passage that the number of 
these inferior seminaries fluctuated. " For there be in it ten 
lesser houses or Innes, and sometimes moe.^' In Charles II.'s 
time their number was eight. 

Of this number three were subsidiary to the Inner Temple — 
via., Clifford's Inn, Clement's Inn, and Lyon's Inn. Clifford's 
Inn (originally the town residence of the Barons Clifford) was 
first inhabited by law-students in the eighteenth year of 
Edward III. Clement's Inn (taking its name from the adjacent 
St. Clement's Well) was certainly inhabited by law-students as 



* The " De Laudibus*' was written in Latin ; but fur the convcniunco of readers 
not familiar tk*ith that classic tongue, the quotations from the treatise are given from 
Robert Mnlcasier^s English Terdon. 

VOL. II. K 
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early as the nmetcentli year of Edward IV. Lyon's Inn was 
an Inn of Chancery in the time of Henry V. 

One alone (New Iim} was attached to the Middle Temple. 
Of this Inn, Dugdale, with a reference to Stow, observes — 
" This house having Jjccu formerly a common hostelry or inne 
for travaillcra and other ; and from the aigu of the blessed 
Virgin, called our Lady Inne, became first an hostel for 
students of the law (as the tradition is] upon the removal of 
the students of the law from an old Inn of Chauncery called 
St. George his Inne, situate near Seacole Lane, a little south 
from St. Sepulclire's Church, without Newgate." In the pre- 
vious century, the Middle Temple had possessed another Imi 
of Chancery called Strand Inn ; but in the third year of 
Edward VI. this nursery was pulled down by the Ihike of 
Somerset, who required the ground on which it stood for the 
site of Somerset House. 

Lincoln's Inn had for dependent schools Pumival's Tnti and 
Thavics Inn — the latter of which hostels was inhabited by 
law-students in Edward III.'s time. Of Pumival's Inn (ori- 
ginally Lord Fumival's town mansion, and converted into a 
law-school in Edward VI.'s reign) Dugdale says : " After which 
time the Principall aud Fellows of this Inne have paid to the 
society of Lincoln's Inne the rent of iii' vi' iii'^ as an yearly 
rent for the same, as may ajipear by the accompts of that 
house ; aud by speeiall order there made, have had these fol- 
lowing priviledges : first (viz. 10 Eliz.) that the utter-bar- 
risters of Pumivall's Inne, of a yearcs continuance, and so 
cf^tified and allowed by the Benchers of Lincoln's Inne, shall 
pay no more than four marks ajMcce for their admittance into 
that society. Nest (viz. in 11 KHz.), that every fellow of this 
inne, wlio hath been allowed an utter-barrister here, and that 
hath mooted here two vacations at the Utter Bar, shall pay no 
more for their admissions into the Society of Lincoln's Inne 
than xiii" iiii'', though all utter-barristers of any other Inne of 
Chancery (excepting Thavyea Inne) should pay ss", and that 
every inner- barrister of this house, who hath mooted here one 
vacation at the Innei' Bar, should pay for his admission into this 
House but xs', those of other houses (excepting Thi 
paying xxvi' viii''." iVom this passage (to which r 



Thavj-es Inne) 
1 reference w^ j 
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be made in a subsequent chapter of this work)^ it appears that 
the students of the Inns of Chancery were divided into ranks 
corresponding with the various ranks of Inns of Court Men ; 
and that their scholastic orations and exercises imitated the 
speeches and proceedings of Westminster Hall. 

The subordinate seminaries of Gray^s Inn, in Dugdale's time, 
were Staple Inn and Barnard's Inn. Originally the Exchange 
of the London woollen merchants, Staple Inn was a law-school 
as early as Henry V.'s time. It is probable that Barnard's 
Inn became an academy for law-students in the reign of 
Henry VI. 



&2 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

LAWY£R8 AND GENTLEMEN. 

THUS planted in the fourteenth century beyond the confines 
of the City, and within easy access of Westminster Hall^ 
the Inns of Court and Chancery formed an university, which 
soon became abnost as powerful and famous as either Oxford 
or Cambridge. For generations they were spoken of collectively 
as the law-university, and though they were voluntary societies 
— in their nature akin to the club-houses of modem London — 
they adopted common rules of discipline, and an tmifonn 
system of instruction. Students flocked to them in abundance; 
and whereas the students of Oxford and Cambridge were drawn 
from the plebeian ranks of society, the scholars of the law- 
university were invariably the sons of wealthy men and had 
usually sprung from gentle families. Whilst the colleges on 
the banks of the Isis and Cam sheltered or drew within the 
shadow of their walls a vast multitude of indigent^ ragged, 
low-born scholars, the colleges on the banks of the Thames 
were frequented by the flower of England^s youth, and enter- 
tained no pupil who had not the port and position of a gentle^ 
man. To be a law-student was to be a stripling of quality. 
The law-university enjoyed the same patrician prestige and 
iclat that now belong to the more aristocratic houses of the 
old universities. 

Noblemen sent their sons to it in onler that they might 
acquire the style and learning and accomplishments of polite 
society. A proportion of the students were encouraged to 
devote themselves to the studv of the law, and to attend sedn- 
lously the sittings of Judges in Westminster HaU; but the 
majority of well-descended boys who inhabited the Inns of 
Chancery Avere heirs to good estates, and were trained to 
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become their wealth rather than to increase it — ^to perfect 
themselves in graceful arts^ rather than to qualify themselves 
to hold briefs. The same was the case in the Inns of Courts 
which were so designated — not because they prepared young 
men to rise in courts of law^ but because they taught them to 
shine in the palaces of kings. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Inns of Court contain at the present time a larger propor- 
tion of idle members^ who have no intention to practise at the 
bar, than they contained under the Flantagenets and Tudors. 
On the contrary, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
number of Templars who merely played at being lawyers, 
or were lawyers only in name, was actually as well as rela- 
tively greater than the merely nominal lawyers of the Temple 
at the present time. For several generations, and for two 
centuries, after Sir John Fortescue wrote the " De Laudibus,'' 
the Inns-of-Court man was more busied in learning to sing than 
in learning to argue a law cause, more desirous to fence with 
the sword than to fence with logic. 

" Notwithstanding,'' runs Mulcaster's translation of the ' De 
Laudibus,'"^ " the same lawes are taught and learned, in a 
certaine place of pubUque or common studie, more convenient 
and apt for attayninge to the knowledge of them, than any 
other university. For theyr place of studie is situate nigh to 
the Kinges Courts, where the same lawes are pleaded and 
urgued, and judgements by the same given by judges, men of 
gravitie, auncient in yeares, perfit and graduate in the same 
lawes. Wherefore, euerie day in court, the students in those 
lawes resorte by great numbers into those courts wherein the 
same lawes are read and taught, as it were in common schooles. 
This place of studie is far betweene the place of the said courts 
and the cittie of London, which of all thinges necessarie is the 
plentifullcst of all cittics and townes of the realme. So that 
the said place of studie is not situate within the cittie, where 
the confluence of people might disturb the quietnes of the 
•todcntcs, but somewhat sevcrall in the suburbes of the same 
cittie, and nigher to the saide courts, that the studentes may 
dayelye at their pleasure have accesse and recourse thither 

* Thii charming book was written during tlie author*! exile, which began in 1463. 



without wearineBs," The perfect tranquillity of the law-col- 
leges, wheu they stood in the green fields, skirted by their own 
whispering groves, and withdrawn from the hum of the busy 
town, is in pleasant contrast with the almost uniutemiittcnt 
tumult which now-a-days tries the nerves of their residents. 

Setting forth the condition and pursuits of law-students in 
his day. Sir John Fortescue continues : " For in these greater 
innes, there can no student bee mayntayned for lesse expenses 
by the yeare then twentye markes. And if bee have a servauiit 
to wait uppon him, as most of them have, then so much the 
greater wiU his charges bee, Nowe, by reason of this charge, 
the children onely of noblemcnne doo studye tlie lawca in those 
uines. For the poore and common sorte of the people are not 
able to heare so great charges for the exhibytioii of theyr chyl- 
dreu. And Marchaunt menne can seldome finde in thejT 
heartes to hynder theyr merchaundise with so greate yearly 
expenses. And thus it falleth out that there is scant anye 
man founde within the realme skilfull and cunning in the 
lawes, except he be a gentleman borne, and come of a noble 
stocke. Wlierefore they more than any other kinde of men 
have a special! regarde to their nobility, and to the preservation 
of their honor and fame. And to speake uprygbtlye, there is 
in these greater innes, yea, and in the lesser to, beside the 
studie of the lawes, as it were an university or sehoole of &1 
conimendahle qualities requisite for noble men. There they 
leam to sing, and to exercise thenisclves in all kinde of har- 
monye. There also they practise daunsing, and other noble- 
men's pastimes, as they use to doo, which are brought up in 
the king's house. On the working dayes, tlie most of them 
apply themselves to the stndye of tlie lawe, and on the holye 
dayes to the studye of holy Scripture ;* and out of the tyme of 
divine service, to the reading of Clironicles. For there indeede 
are vertues studied, and rices exiled. So that, for the endow- 
ment of vcrtue, and abandoning of vice. Knights and Barrona, 
with other states and noblemen of the realme, place their chil- 

• TbiB pasBsge is one of several paaaagHs in Pre-refDrniatiiin Eagliab litetslnM 
which oertirji thiit the Bible wna much more wiilely and cntefullj read by lettored 
and studionB Inymen, in times prior to the rupture between Englnnd and Soma, 
Uuta manj persaoB are aware, and lome violeot writers lilw to ackuowledga. 
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dren in those innes^ though they desire not to have them 
learned in the lawes^ nor to line by the practise thereof, but 
oncly uppon their father's allowance. Scant at anye tyme is 
there heard among them any sedition, chyding, or grudging, 
and yet the offenders are punished wi\]i none other payne, but 
onely to bee amooved firom the companye of their felowshippc. 
Which punishment they doo more feare then other criminall 
offendours doo feare imprisonment and yrons : For hce that is 
once expelled fix)m anye of those felowshippes is never received 
to bee a felowe in any of the other felowshippes. And so by 
this means there is continuall peace; and their demeanour is 
lyke the bchauiour of such as arc coupled together in perfect 
amvtie. But after what manner and sort the lawes arc learned 
in those innes^ thereof heare to make rehearsall, it is not 
needfull, forasmuch as it is not for your estat, most noble 
prince, to put the same in use. Yet knowe ye this, that it is 
pleasant and delectable, and in anie Avise expedient, for the 
learning of the law, and worthy with all affection to be em- 
braced. But one thing there is, that I would have you to 
know, that neither at Orleance, where as well the canon as 
the Q\vA lawes are taught, and whether out of many countries, 
scholars do repaire, nor at Angeo, or at Cane, or at any 
university of France (Paris onely excepted) are founde so many 
studentes paste childehoode, as in this place of studie, notwith- 
standing that all the students there are English bome.^' 

Any person familiar with the Inns of Court at the present 
time itill see how closely the law-colleges of Victoria's London 
resemble in many important particulars the law-colleges of 
Fortcscue's period. After the fashion of four centuries since 
young men are still induced to enter them for the sake of 
honounible companionship, good society, and social prestige, 
rather than for the sake of legal education. In accordance 
with the temper of modern society, the colleges have relin- 
quished their patrician exclusiveness, but whilst they still 
number amongst their members a considerable body of young 
men of gentle birth and golden prospects, they remain societies 
in which rude and unlettered men find but few congenial asso- 
ciates. After the remarks already made with regard to musical 
lawyers in a previous section of this work, it is needless to say 
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that Inns of Court men arc not remarkable for their application 
to vocal harmony ; but the younger members^ of whom Arthur 
Pcndcnnis may be regarded as a type, are still remarkable for the 
zeal with which they endeavour to master the accomplishments 
which distinguish men of fashion and tone. If the nominal 
(sometimes they arc called '' ornamental^') barristers of the 
fifteenth century liked to read the Holy Scriptures, the young 
lawyers of the nineteenth century are no less disposed to read 
their Bibles critically, and argue as to the merits of Bishop 
Colenso and his opponents. Moreover, the discipline described 
by Fortcscue is still found sufficient to maintain order in 
the inns. 

Writing more than a century after Fortescue, Sir John 
Feme, in his " Blazon of Gentrie, the Glory of Generosity, 
and the Lacy's Nobility/' observes : " Nobleness of blood, 
joyned with iirtue, compteth the person as most meet to the 
enterprize of any public service ; and for that cause it was not 
for nought that our antient governors in this land, did with a 
special foresight and wisdom pro\dde, that none should be ad* 
mitted into the Houses of Court, being seminaries sending 
forth men apt to the government of justice, except he were 
a gentleman of blood. And that this may seem a truth, I my 
self have seen a kalcndar of all those which were together in 
tlie society of one of the same houses, about the last year <rf 
King Henry the Fifth, with the armes of their House and 
Family marshalled by their names ; and I assure you, the self 
same monument doth both approve them all to be gentlemen 
of perfect descents, and also the number of them much less 
than now it is, being at that time in one house scarcely three 
score/'* 

This passage, from an author who delighted to magnify the 
advantages of generous descent, has contributed to the very 
general and erroneous impression that until comparatively 
recent times the members of the English bar were necessarily 
drawn from the higlicst ranks of society ; and several excellent 

* Pathetically deploring the change wrought by time Ferae also observes of ibo 
Inns of Court, — ** Pity to see the same places, through the malignity of the timely 
and the negligence of those which should have had care to the same, been tlteied 
quite from their first institutiun." 
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writers on the antiquities of the law have laid aside their cus- 
tomary caution and strengthened Ferness words with inaccurate 
comment. Thus Pearce says of the author of the " Glory of 
Grenerositie" — " He was one of the advocates for excluding 
firom the Inns of Court all who were not ^ a gentleman by 
blood/ according to the ancient rule mentioned by Fortescue^ 
which seems to have been disregarded in Elizabeth^s time/' 
Fortescue nowhere mentions any such rule, but attributes the 
aristocratic character of the law-colleges to the high costs of 
membership. Far from implying that men of mean extraction 
were excluded by an express prohibition, his words justify the 
inference that no such rule existed in his time; for when he 
observes that *^ the children onely of noble* menne doo studye 
the lawes in those innes/' he is careful to account for the fact 
by saying, "/or the common sorte of the people are not able to 
beare so great charges for the exhibition of their children.'' 
Whence it appears that the commonalty were excluded by the 
action of pecuniary regulations, and not by any direct edict. 

Though Inns-of-Court men were for many generations gentle- 
men by birth almost without a single exception, it yet remains 
to be proved that plebeian birth at any period disqualified per- 
sons for admission to the law-colleges. If such a restriction 
ever existed it had disappeared before the close of the fifteenth 
century — a period not favourable to the views of those who 
were most anxious to remove the barriers placed by feudal 
society between the gentle and the vulgar. Sir John More 
(the father of the famous Sir Thomas) was a Judge in the 
King's Bench, although his parentage was obscure ; and it is 
worthy of notice that he was a successful lawyer of Fortescue's 
period. Lord Chancellor Audley was not entitled to bear arms 
by birth, but was merely the son of a prosperous yeoman. The 
lowliness of his extraction cannot have been any serious im- 
pediment to him, for before the end of his thirty-sixth year he 
was a Serjeant. In the following century the inns received a 
steadily increasing number of students, who either lacked gene- 
rous lineage or were the offspring of shameful love. For in- 
stance. Chief Justice Wray's birth was scandalous ; and if Lord 

• Fortescue*8 *' noble*' meana "gentle." 
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Ellesmere in his youth reflected with pride on the dignity of 
his father. Sir Richard Egerton, he had reason to blush for his 
mother. Feme's lament o\'er the loss of heraldic virtue and 
splendour, which the inns had sustained in his time, testifies 
to the presence of a considerable plebeian element amongst the 
members of the law-university. But that which was marked in 
the sixteenth was far more apparent in the seventeenth century. 
Scroggs's enemies were MTong in stigmatizing him as a butcher's 
son, for the odious chief justice was bom and bred a gentleman, 
and Jeffreys could boast a decent extraction ; but there is abun- 
dance of evidence that throughout the reigns of the Stuarts 
the inns swarmed with low-bom adventurers. The career of 
Chief Justice Saunders,* who, beginning as a "poor beggar 

* Roger Nortlf 8 memoir of Saunders is so churacteristic of the times in which 
they both livcil, and is moreover such a piquant illustration of legal life in Charles 
II. *8 liondon, that it should bo perused by every reader. " The Lord Chief Justice 
Saunders,'' says the biographer of Lord Guildford, " succeeded in the room of Pem- 
bcrton. Ilis character, and his beginning, were equally strange. He was at first 
no iK'tter than a poor beggar boy, if not a parish foundling, without known parenti 
or relations. He had found a way to live by obsequiousness (in Clement's Tnn, as I 
remember) and courting the attorney's clerks for scraps. The extraordinary obser- 
vance and diligence of the boy made the society willing to do him good. He ap- 
peared very ambitious to learn to write ; and one of the attornies got a board 
knocked up at a window on the top of a staircase ; and that was his desk, where he 
sat and wrote after copies of court and other hands the clerks gave him. He made 
himself so expert a writer that he took in business, and earned some pence by 
hackney-writing. And thus by degrees ho pushed his faculties, and fell to forms, 
and, by books that wero lent him, became an exquisite entering clerk ; and, by the 
same course of improvement of himself, an able counsel, first in pleading, then at 
large. And, af\cr he was called to the bar, had practice, in the King's Bench Court, 
equal with any there. As to his person, he was very corpulent and beastly ; a mere 
lump of morl lid flesh. lie usi.'d to say *by his tn)gg8' (such a humorous way of 
talking he affected) * none could say ho wanted issue of his body, for he had nine in 
his back.' He was a fetid mass, that offended his neighbours at the bar in the 
shari^est degree. Those, whose ill-fortune it was to stand near him, wore confessors, 
and in summer-time, almost martyrs. This hateful decay of his carcase came upon 
him by continual sottishness ; for, to say nothing of brandy, ho was seldom without 
a pot of ale at his nose, or near him. That exercise was all he used ; the rest of 
his life was sitting at his desk, or piping at home ; and that home was a taybn'*i 
house in Butcher How, called his lodging, and the man's wife was his nurse, or 
worse ; but, by virtue of his money, of which he made little account, though he got 
a great deal, he soon became master of the family ; and, being no changeling, he 
never removed, but was true to his friends, and they to him to the last hour of hit 
life. 

*' So much for his person and education. As for his parts, none had them more 
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boy/' of unknown parentage^ raised himself to the Chiefship of 
the King's Bench, shows how low an origin a judge might have 
in the seventeenth century. To mention the names of such 
men as Parker, King, Yorke, Ryder, and the Scotts without 
placing beside them the names of such men as Henley, Har- 
court, Bathurst, Talbot, Murray, and Erskine would tend to 
create an erroneous impression that in the eighteenth century 
the bar ceased to comprise amongst its industrious members a 
large aristocratic element. 

The number of barristers, however, who in that period brought 
themselves by talent and honourable perseverance into the fore- 
most rank of the legal profession in spite of humble birth, un- 
questionably shows that ambitious men from the obscure 

lively than he. Wit and repartee, in an affected rosticitj, were natural to bim. He 
was ever ready, and never at a loss ; and none came so near him as he to bo a match 
for Serjeant Maynard. His great dexterity was in the art of special pleading, and 
be would lay snares that often caught his superiors who were not aware of his traps. 
And be was so fond of success for his clients, that, rather than fail, he would set the 
court hanl with a trick ; for which he met sometimes with a reprimand, which he 
would wittily ward off, so that no one was much offended with him. But Hale could 
not bear his irregularity of life ; and for that, and suspicion of bis tricks, used to 
bear bard upon him in the court. But no ill usage from the bench was too hard for 
bis bold of business, being such as scarce any could do but himself. With all this, 
be had a goodness of nature and disposition in so great a degree that he may de- 
■enredly be styled a philanthrope. He was a very Silenus to the boys, as, in this 
place, I may term the students of the law, to make them merry whenever they had 
A mind to it He had nothing of rigid or austere in him. If any, near him, grum- 
bled at his stench, he ever converted the complaint into content and laughing with 
tbe abundance of his wit As to his ordinary dealing, he was as boncrit as the 
driven snow was white ; and why not, having no regard for money, or desii-e to be 
rich ? And, for goodnature and condescension, there was not his fellow. I have 
■een him for hours and half-hours together, before the court sat, stand at the bar, 
with an audience of students over against him, putting of cases, and debating so as 
mited their capacities, and encouraged their industry. And so in the Temple, he 
never moved without a parcel of youths hanging about him, and he merry and jest- 
ing with them. 

" It will be readily conceived that this man was never cut out to be a presbyter, 
or anything that is severe and crabbed. In no time did be lean to faction, but 
did his business without offence to any. He put off officious talk of government or 
politicks, with jests, and so made wit a catholicon, or shield, to cover all his weak 
places and infirmities. When the court fell into a steady course of using the law 
Against all kinds of offenders, this roan was taken into the king*s business ; and 
bail the part of drawing, and perusal of almost all indictments and informations that 
were then to be prosecuted, with the pleadings thereon if any were special ; and 
be had the settling of the Urge pleadings in the quo warranto against London. 
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middle classes were more frequently than in any preTious cen- 
tury found pushing their fortunes in Westminster Hall. Lord 
Macclesfield was the son of an attorney, whose parents were of 
lowly origin, and whose worldly means were even lower than 
their ancestral condition. Lord Chancellor King's fiither 
was a grocer and Salter who carried on a retail business at 
Exeter. Philip Yorke was the son of a country attorney who 
could boast neither wealth nor gentle descent. Chief Justice 
Ryder was the son of a mercer whose shop stood in West 
Smithficld, and grandson of a dissenting minister, who, though 
be bore the name, is not known to have inherited the blood of 
the Yorkshire Rydcrs. Sir William Blackstone was the fourth 
son of a silkman and citizen of London. Lords Stowell and 
Eldon were the children of a pronncial tradesman. The learned 
and good Sir Samuel Romilly^s father was Peter Bomilly, 
jeweller, of Frith Street, Soho. Such were the origins of some 
of the men who won the prizes of the law in comparatively re- 
cent times. The present century has produced an even greater 
number of barristers who have achieved eminence, and are able 
to say with honest pride that they are the first gentlemen men- 
tioned in their pedigrees ; and so thoroughly has the bar be- 

His lordship (1.6., Lord Guildford) had no sort of conTersation with faun, hot 
in the way of business, and at the bar ; but once, after he was in the kxng*t 
business, he dined with his lordship, and no more. And there he showed another 
qualification he had acquired, and that was to play jigs upon a harpsichord ; having 
taught himself with the opportunity of an old virginal of his landlady's ; hat in soch 
a manner, not for defect but figure, as to see him were a jest The king, obsemog 
him to bo of a free disposition, loyal, friendly, and without greediness or goile^ 
thought of him to be the Chief of the King*B Bench at that nice time. And the 
ministry could not but approve of it. So great a weight waa then at stake as could 
not be trusted to men of doubtful principles, or such as anything might tempt them 
to desert them. While ho sat in the Court of King's Bench, he gave the role to the 
general satisfaction of the lawyers. But his course of life was different from what it 
had been, his business incessant, and, withal, crabbed, and his diet and exercise 
changed, that the constitution of his body, or head rather, could not sustain it, and 
he fell into an apoplexy and palsy, which numbed his parts, and he never recorered 
the strength of them. He outlived the judgment in' the quo toarraiUo, hat was not 
present otherwise than by sending his opinion by one of the judges to be for the 
king, who, at the pronouncing of the judgment, declared it to the court acoordinj^y, 
which is frequently done in like cases." So greatly has the social atmoaphers of 
the bar changed for the better since the time when, in consideration of oleremesi 
and amiability of temper, the profession tolerated and even applaaded this dnmken, 
unwholesome little beast. 
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come an open profession^ accessible to all persons^ who have 
the means of gentlemen^ that no barrister at the present time 
would have the bad taste or foolish hardihood to express openly 
his regret that the members of a liberal profession should no 
longer pay a hurtful attention to illiberal distinctions. 

According toFortescue^the law-students belonging at the same 
time to the Inns of Court and Chancery numbered at least one 
thousand eight hundred in the fifteenth century; and it may 
be fairly inferred from his words that their number considerably 
exceeded two thousand. To each of the ten Inns of Chancery 
the author of the " De Laudibus^' assigns '^ an hundred students 
at the leasts and to some of them a much greater number;^' 
and he says that the least popiQous of the four Inns of Court 
contained *' two himdred studentcs or thereabouts.'^ At the 
present time the number of barristers — together with Fellows 
of the College of Advocates, and certificated Special Pleaders 
and Conveyancers not at the bar — is shown by the Law List 
for 1866 to be but little more than 4800.t When, there- 
fore, it is borne in mind how much the legal business of the 
entire nation has necessarily increased with the growth of our 
commercial prosperity and industrial enterprise, and when also 
it is remembered how many times the population of the country 
has doubled itself since the wars of the Roses, few persons will 
be of opinion that the legal profession, either by the number 
of its practitioners or its command of employment, is a more 
conspicuous and prosperous power at the present time than it 

* It in not unosoal now-a^Says to see on the screened lists of stadcnts about to be 
eaBed to the bar the names of gentlemen who have caused themselves to be described 
in the quasi-public lists as the sons of tradesmen. Some few years since a gentleman, 
who has already made his name known amongst juniors, was thus "screened" in the 
Ibar halls as the son of a petty tnulesman in an obscure quarter of London ; and 
Miiimin^ that his conduct was due to self-rcspoct and affectionate regard for his 
parent, it seemed to most observers that the young lawyer in thus frankly stating 
hit lowly origin acted with spirit and dignity. It may l>e that years hence this 
highly-accomplished gentlemaiF will, like Lord Tcntorden and Ix>rd St. Leonards 
(both of whom were the sons of honest but humble tradesmen), see his name placed 
i^on the mil of England's hereditary noblesse. 

f Of this Dumber about 2500 reside in or near I^ondon and maintain some ap- 
parent connexion with the Inns of Court. Of the remainder, some reside in Scotland, 
•ome in Ireland, some in the English provinces, some iu the colonies ; whilst a large 
proportion, although their names are still on the Law Lilt, have ceased to regard 
tlitniielfet as memben of the legal profewion. 
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was in the fifteenth century. Actually there has been a. great 
increase in the number of lawyers and in the number of 
clients ; but relntively to the wealth of the country and number 
of its population, law-yers are less numerous and briefs leas plen- 
tiful than they were under the Plantogeuets. This view, how- 
ever, directly opposes an impression which has found favour 
with several observant and able writers of the present genera- 
tion. 

Feme was by no means the only gentleman of Elizabethan 
London to deplore the rapid increase in the number of lawyers, 
and to regret the growing liberality which encouraged — or rather 
the national prosperity which enabled — men of inferior parentage 
to adopt the law as a profession. In his address on Mr. Gierke's 
elevation to the dignity of a serjcant. Lord Chancellor Hatton, 
echoing the common complaint concerning the degradation of 
the law through the swarms of plebeian students and practi- 
tioners, observed — "Let not the dignitie of the lawe be geven 
to men unmcete. And I do exhorte you all that are heare 
present not to call men to the barre or the benches that are 
BO unmcete. I finde that there are now more at the barre in 
one house than there was in all the Iniies of Comi; when I 
was a yonuge man." Notwithstanding the Chaneellof s earnest 
statement of his personal recollection of the state of things 
when he was a young man, there is reason to thiuk that he 
was quite in error in thinkiug that lawyers had increased so 
greatly in number. From a MS. in Lord Burleigh's collection, 
it appears that in 1586 the numl>cr of law-students, resident 
during term, was only 1703^ — a smaller number than that 
which Fortescuc computed the entire population of the Loudon 
law-students, at a time when civil war had cruelly diminished 
the number of men likely to join an aristocratic university. 
Sir Edward Coke estimated the roll of Elizabethan law-students 
at one thouaaudj half their number in Fortescue's time. Coke, 
however, confined his attention in this matter to tht students of 
Inns of Court, and paid no attention to Inns of Chancery. 
Either Hatton greatly exaggerated the increase of the working 
legal profession ; or in previous times the proportion of law- 
students who never became barristers greatly exceeded those 
who were ultinaately called to the bar. 

Something more than a hundred years later the old cry 
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against the low-bom adventurers, who, to the injury of the 
public and the degradation of the law, were said to overwhelm 
counsellors and solicitors of superior tone and pedigree, was 
still firequently heard in the coteries of disappointed candidates 
for employment in Westminster Hall, and on the lips of men 
whose hopes of achieving social distinction were likely to be 
frustrated if plebeian learning and energy were permitted to 
have free action. In his " History of Hertfordshire^^ (pub- 
lished in 1700), Sir Henry Chauncy, Scrjeant-at-Law, exclaims : 
'' But now these mechanicks, ambitious of rule and government, 
often educate their sons in these seminaries of law, whereby 
they overstock the profession, and so make it contemptible ; 
whilst the gentry, not sensible of the mischief they draw upon 
themselves, but also upon the nation, prefer them in their busi- 
ness before their own children, whom they bereave of their 
employment formerly designed for their support; qualifying 
their sen'ants by the profit of this profession to purchase their 
estates, and by this means make them their lords and masters, 
whilst they lessen the trade of the kiugdom and cause a scarcity 
of husbandmen, workmen, artificers, and servants in the nation/' 
Upon this outburst of spleen Mr. Foss, with good sense, re- 
marks : " This tirade seems to be the querulous outpouring of 
an old lawyer, disappointed in practice. The learned com- 
plainer might have remembered many names diuing the pre- 
vious centuries, which had been the boast of Westminster Hall, 
but which could not claim descent from the nobility, or even 
from those whom he would call gentry. To go back no farther 
than the reign of Henry VIII., where would Cardinal Wolsey, 
Sir John and Sir Thomas More, or Thomas Cromwell have been, 
had this system of exclusion prevailed ? And in subsequent 
reigns the bench, by the adoption of such a principle, must 
have been deprived of the services of Wray, Rastall, Banks, 
T. Raymond, W. Wilde, Christopher Milton, and many others, 
and even of Sir Matthew Hale and Lonl Somcrs. In the iu- 
crcase of population, in the advance of cinlization, and still 
more in the accumulation and diffusion of riches, to circum- 
Bcribe any profession, whether of law, or of physic, or of 
divinity, within the limits of a class would have been as absurd 
to attempt, as it would have been impossible to eficct.'' 

That the Inns of Court became less and less aristocratic 
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tliroughout the scventcentli and eighteenth ceuturiea there is 
no reason to doubt ; but it naay be questioned whether it was 
ao overstocked with eonipctent working members as poor Sir 
Henry Chauncy imagined it. Describing the state of the inns 
some two generations later, Blaekatouc computed the numlNT 
of law-atudents at about a thousand, perhaps slightly more; 
and he observes that in hia time the merely nomiaal law- 
students were comparatively few, " "Wherefore," he says, 
" few gentlemen now resort to the Inns of Court but such for 
whom the knowledge of practice ia absolutely necessary ; snch, 
I mean, as are intended for the profession ; the rest of our 
gentry (not to say our nobility also) having usually retired to 
their estates, or visited foreign kingdoms, or entered upon 
public life, without any instruction in the laws of the land, 
and indeed with Iiardly any opportunity of gaining instruction, 
unless it can be atforded to them in the universities." 

The folly of those who lamented that men of plebeian rank 
were allowed to adopt the legal profession as a means of liveli- 
hood was however exceeded by the folly of men of another 
sort, who endeavoured to hide the himihle eitraetion of eminent 
lawyers under the ingenious falsehoods of fictitious pedigrees. 
In the last century, no sooner had a lawyer of humble birth 
risen to distinction, than he was pestered by fabricators of 
false genealogies, who implored him to accept their silly 
romances about his ancestry. In most cases these ridiculous 
applicants hoped to receive money for their counsel and dis- 
honest representations ; but not aeldom it happened that they 
were actuated by a sincere desire to protect the heraldic honour 
of the law from the aspersions of those who maintained that a 
man might fight his way to the woolsack although his father 
Lad been a tender of swine. Sometimes these imaginative 
chroniclers, not content with fabricating a gcuealogical chart 
for a parvenu Lord Chancellor, insisted that he should permit 
them to write their lives in such a fashion that their earlier 
experiences should seem to be in harmony with their later 
fortunes. Thus Lord Macclesfield {the sou of a poor and ill- 
descended country attorney) was traced by officious adulators 
to Reginald Lc Parker, who accompanied Edward I., while 
Prince of Wales, to tlic Holy Land ; aud Lawrence Euadea— 
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a poet-laureate whose memory is embalmed in the " Dimciad'' — 
attributing to Tom Parker, formerly of Leek, in Stafford- 
shire, as brilliant a career at Cambridge as that which he had 
run in Chancery, wrote — 

'* Prophetic Granta, with a mother's joy, 
Saw greatness omen'd in the manly boy, 
Who mad*8t her studies thy belov'd concern, 
Kor could she teach so fast as thou could'st learn. 
Still absent, thee our groves and muses mourn. 
Still sighing echoes the sad sound return ; 
And Cam, with tears, supplies his streaming urn.** 

The entry of Parker's name occurs once on the books of 
Trinity College, but beyond the fact of his admission to that 
college nothing is known of the university career of "the 
manly boy,'* whose absence was thus passionately bewailed. 
In like manner a manufacturer of genealogies traced Lord 
Eldon to Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie. 



" the wondrous Michael Scott, 

A wizard of such dreadful fSIhe, 
That when in Salamanca's cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame.*' 

When one of this servile school of worshippers approached 
Lord Thurlow with an assurance that he was of kin with 
Cromwell's secretary Thurloe, the Chancellor, with bluff 
honesty, responded, " Sir, as Mr. Secretary Thurloe was, 
like myself, a Suffolk man, you have an excuse for your mis- 
take. In the seventeenth century two Thurlows, who were 
in no way related to each other, flourished in Suffolk. One 
was Cromwell's secretary Thurloe, the other was Thurlow, 
the Suffolk carrier. I am descended from the carrier.'' Not- 
withstanding Lord Thurlow's frequent and consistent dis- 
avowals of pretension to any heraldic pedigree, his collateral 
descendants are credited in the '^ Peerages" with a descent 
firom an ancient family. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

LAW-FRENCH AND LAW-LATIN. 

OR many generations the study of Law-Latin, and of still 
-i-' more barbarous Law-French^ exacted much time and perse* 
verance from every young Inns-of-Court man who was bent on 
qualifying himself for practice in Westminster Hall. 

No circumstances of the Norman Conquest more forcibly 
illustrate the humiliation of the conquered people than tlie 
measures by which the invaders imposed their language on the 
public courts of the country, and endeavoured to make it 
])ermancntly usurp the place of the mother-tongue of the 
despised multitude; and no fact more signally displays our 
conservative temper than the general reluctance of English 
society to relinquish the use of the French words and phrases 
which still tincture the language of parliament and the proce- 
dures of Westminster Hall, recalling to our minds the insolent 
domination of a few powerful families who occupied our 
country by force, and ruled our forefathers with vigorous 
injustice. 

Frenchmen by birth, education, sympathy, William's barons 
did their utmost to make England a new France ; and fiur 
several generations the descendants of the successful invaders 
were no less eager to abolish every usage which could remind 
tlie vanquished race of their lost supremacy. Not content 
with the possession of her soil, from which they extracted vast 
wealth, and of her people, whom they reduced to pliant vassals 
or wretched slaves, the Norman aristocracy required the de- 
struction of England^s language and traditions. French 
became the language of parliament and the council-chamber. 
It was spoken by the judges who dispensed justice in the name 
of a French king, and by the lawyers who followed the royal 
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court in the train of the French-speaking judges. In the 
hunting-field and the lists no gentleman entitled to bear coat- 
armour deigned to utter a word of English : it was the same 
in Fives' Court and at the gambling-table. Schoolmasters 
were ordered to teach their pupils to construe from Latin into 
French^ instead of into English ; and young men of Anglo- 
Saxon extraction^ bent on rising in the world by native talent 
and Norman patronage^ laboured to acquire the language of 
the ruling class and forget the accents of their ancestors. The 
language and usages of modem England abound with traces 
of the French of this period. To every act that obtained 
the royal assent during last session of parliament^ the queen 
said " La reyne le veult.'' Every bill which is sent up 
from the Commons to the Lords^ an officer of the lower house 
endorses '' Soit bail^ aux Seigneurs /' and no bill is ever sent 
down frt>m the Lords to the Commons until a corresponding 
officer of the upper house has written on its back^ '^ Soit baile 
aux Communes.^' With still more comical fidelity to prece- 
dents^ on the meeting of every new parliament the peers 
appoint triers and receivers of petitions for Gascony^ the 
appointment of the said triers and receivers being regularly 
entered in Norman-French in the archives of the house. Thus, 
under date Aug. 24, 1841, appears in the " Lords' Journal" 
the following entry : — " Lcs Rcccvours des Petitions de Gas- 
ooigne et des autres terrcs et pays de par la mer et dcs isles. 
" Le Baron Abinger, Chief Baron de I'Exchequer de 

la Reyne. 
'^ Messirc James Parke, Chevalier. 
'' Messire John Edmund Dowdeswell, Ecuyer. 
" Et ceux qui veulent dclivre leur Petitions lcs baillciit 
dedans six jours prochainemcnt ensuivant. 

** Lcs Triours des Petitions de Gascoigne ct des autres terres 
et pays de par la mer ct des isles. 

" Le Due de Somerset. 

'^ Le Marquis d^ Anglesey. 

" Le Count de Tankerville. 

" Le Viscount Torrington. 

'' Le Baron Campbell. 
''Tout eux ensemble, ou quatre des seigneurs avant-dita, 

L 2 
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appellant aut eux Ics Serjeants de la Reyne^ quant sera 
besoigne^ tiendront leur place en la ehambre du Chambellan.'^ 

In like manner our parochial usages^ local sports, and 
domestic games continually remind lis of the obstinate tenacity 
with which the Anglo-Saxon race has preserved, and still pre- 
seiTCS^ the vestiges of its ancient subjection to a foreign yoke. 
Tlie crier of a country town, in any of England's fertile pro- 
vinces, never prpclaims the loss of a yeoman's sporting-dog, 
the auction of a bankrupt dealer's stock-in-trade, or the im- 
pounding of a strayed cow, until he has commanded, in Nor- 
man-French, the attention of the sleepy rustics, who would be 
strangely puzzled were they told that the crier's '* O yes ! 
yes V was French, and that John Bull, in times past — some- 
thing further past than the days of Billy Pitt and old Boney — 
had bowed his stubborn head to the frog-eaters. The language 
of the stable and the kennel is rich in traces of Norman infln- 
ence ; and in backgammon, as played by orthodox players, we 
have a suggestive memorial of those Norman nobles, of whom 
Fortescue,t iii the ^De Laudibus' observes: "Neither had 
they dclyght to hunt, and to exercise other sportes and pas- 
times, as dyce-play and the hand-ball, but in their own proper 
tongue." 

In behalf of the Norman noblesse it shoidd be borne in mind 
that their policy in this matter was less intentionally vexatious 
and insolent than it has appeared to superficial observers. For 

* Vide Campbell's " LivcR of the Chancellors," vol. i. 221, 4lh ed. 
f Fortescue's niniarks on T^aw-Latin and Law-French deserve especial attention :— 
" In the universities of P^ngland, quod the chancelour, sciences are not taught but in 
the Latinu ton^e ; and the lawos of that land are to be learned in three teveraU 
tongues — to wit, in the English tongue, the French ton^e, and the Latine tongue. 
In tlu' English tongue, because that lawe is most used and longest continned 
amougeKt tlie Englishmen. In the French tongue, because that after the FrcnchmeB, 
under William the Conquerour of England, had obteined the land, they aufired not 
their men of law to plead their causes, but in the tongue which they knew, and lo do 
all the men of law in Fraunre, yea in the court of parliament there. Likewise the 
Frenchmen, after their comming into England, received not the accompts of their 
revenues but in their owne language, least they should be deceived therein. Neither 
had they delyght to hunt, and to exercise other sportes and pastimes — as dyce,djco- 
play, and the hand-ball — but in their owne proper tongue. Wherefore, the EngHih- 
men, by much using of their company, grew in such a perfoctnesse of the same 
language, that at thys day in such playes and accomptes they use the French tongne. 
And they were wont to plead in French, till by force of a ccrtaine statute that matter 
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its object it had the personal conveuicuce of the conquerors, 
rather than the degradation of the conquered. It was scarcely 
to be expected — scarcely even to be wished — that the barons and 
Iiersons of condition surrounding them should permit the pro- 
ceedings in courts of justice to be carried on in a language of 
which they were totally ignorant. In the great majority of causes 
the suitors were Frenclimcn ; and it was just as reasonable that 
they should like to understand the arguments of their counsel 
and judges, as it is reasona1)le for suitors in the present day 
to require the proceedings in Westminster Hall to be clothed 
in the language most familiar to the majority of persons 
seeking justice in its courts. If the use of French pleadings 
was hard on the one Anglo-Saxon suitor who demanded jus- 
tice in Henry I.^s time, the use of English pleadings would 
have been equally annoying to the nine lYench gentlemen who 
appeared for the same purpose in the king's court. In liicc 
manner the French nobles, feeling the inconveniences of a state 
of things in which the aristocracy spoke one tongue and the 
people another, naturally preferred to throw on the inferior 
race the trouble of learning a new language. It was greatly 
to be desired that the two races shoidd have one common 
language ; and common sense ordained that the tongue of the 
one or the other race should be adopted as the national 
language. AVhich side therefore was to be at the pains to 



much restrayned. But it could never hitherto be wholly abolyshcd, as well bj 
reason of certayne termcs whirh pleaders do more pn)pcrly exprcssc in French then 
in Knglyshe, as also for that declarations upon originall writs cannot be pronounced 
■o agreeably to the nature of those writles as in French ; and under the same speecho 
the foarmei of such declarations arc learned. Moreover, all pleadings, arguings, and 
judgments passed in the kingu*s court, and entered into bookes for the instruction of 
tbem that shall come after, are ever more reported in the French tongue. Many 
•Utates also of that realm are written in French. Whereof it Imppeneth that the 
common speech now used in Fraunco agrceth not^ nor is not lykc the French used 
amonge the lawyers of Englanude, but it is by a certoin nidenesse of the common 
people comipt. Which corruption of speech chanceth not in the French that is used 
in Englannde, for so much as the speech is there oftener written than spoken. Now, 
in the third of the said three tonguoH, which is the Latine tongue, are written all 
writs originall and judiciall, and likewise all the Reconles of plecs in the Ringe's 
Coortat with certaine statutes also. Wherefore, while the lawes of Englannde are 
leftmed in these three tongues, they cannot conveniently l)ec taught or studied in the 
niiivertityaa, where onlye the Latine tongue is exercised.** — Fortescue's De Laudibui, 
cap. 48. 



learn a new tongue? Should the conquerors labour to acquire 
Anglo-Saxon ? or should the conquered be required to learn 
French ? In these days the cultivated Englishmen who 
hold India by military force, even ns the Norman invaders 
held England, by the right of might, settle a similar ques- 
tion by taking upon themselves the trouble of learning as 
much of the Asiatic dialects as is necessary for purposes of 
business. But the Norman barons were not cultivated ; and 
for many generations ignorance was with them an affair of 
pride no less than of constitutional inclination. Indolence, 
hauteur, aud inability to learn a new language, either by 
letters or by sounds, forbade them to turn scholars ; and 
therefore they decided to use all the means in their power 
to lure and drive the sharpest wits of the conquered people 
to learn and speak the foreign speech. Schoolmasters 
were incited to teach their acliolars French, and Latin through 
French. 

Soon ambitious Englishmen acquired the new language, in 
order to use it as an instrument for personal advaucement. 
The Saxon stripling who could keep accounts in Norman 
fashion, and speak French aa fluently as his mother tongue, 
might hope to sell his knowledge in a good market. As the 
steward of a Norman baron he might negotiate between my 
lord and my lord's tenants, letting my lord know as much of 
his tenants' wishes, and revealing to the tenants as much of 
their lord's intentions, as it suited his purpose. Uniting in his 
own person the powers of interpreter, arbitrator, and steward he 
possessed enviable opportunities and facilities for acquiring 
wealth. Not seldom when he had grown rich, or whilst his 
fortunes were in the ascendant, he assimied a French name aa 
well as a French accent ; and having persuaded himself and 
bis younger neighbours that he was a Frenchman, he in some 
cases bequeathed to his children an ample estate and a Norman 
pedigree. In certain causes in the law courts the agent (by 
whatever title known) who was a perfect master of the three 
languages (French, Latin, and English) had greatly the ad- 
vantage over an opposing agent who could speak only French 
and Latin. In this respect the lawyers who practise in the 
local States' Courts of the Chatmcl Isles closely rcseuiUe tJu 
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lawyers of the Anglo-Norman period who were frequently re- 
quired to act for English clients to whom French was as un- 
known as Greek, and for French clients who could not under- 
stand a single word of English. 

From the Conquest till the latter half of the fourteenth 
century the pleadings in courts of justice were in Norman- 
French; but in the 36 Ed. III. — when this use of French no 
longer served its original purpose — it was ordained by the king 
*' that all plees, which be to be pleded in any of his courts, be- 
fore any of his justices ; or in his other places ; or before any 
of his other ministers ; or in the courts and places of any other 
lords within the realm, shall be pleded, shewed, and defended, 
answered, debated, and judged in the English tongue, and that 
they be entred and enrolled in Latine. And that the la>vs 
and customs of the same realm, termes, and processes, be holdeu 
and kept as they be, and have been before this time j and that 
by the antient termes and forms of the declarations no man be 
prejudiced ; so that the matter of the action be fully shewed 
in the demonstration and in the writ.'' Long before this wise 
measure of reform was obtained by the urgent wishes of the 
nation, the Anglo-Saxon tongue had triumphed over the ma- 
chinations of those who in remote generations laboured for its 
suppression ; and the Norman aristocracy had taken to tlieir 
lips the language, and to their hearts the blood, of the con- 
quered race. But even had the nobles still spoken the dialect 
of Normandy, they would have been equally anxious for the 
change effected by Edward III. ; for the IVench of the law 
courts had become so corrupt and unlike the language of the 
invaders, that it was scarcely more intelligible to educated 
natives of France than to most Englishmen of the highest rank. 
A jargon compounded of French and Latin, none save pro- 
fessional lawyers could translate it with readiness or accuracy ; 
and whilst it unquestionably kept suitors in ignorance of their 
own affairs, there is reason to believe that it often perplexed 
the most skilful of those oflQcial interpreters who were never 
weary of cxtolUng its lucidity and precision. 

But though English lawyers were thus expressly forbidden 
in 1362 to plead in Law-French, they {)crsisted in using the 
hybrid jargon for reports and treatises so late as George II. 's 



Tciga ; and for an equal length of time tliey seized every occa- 
sion to introduce scraps of Law-French intp their speeches at 
the bars of the different courts. Throughout the seventeenth 
century, and for fifty years later, Westminster Hall contained a 
succession of old black-letter lawyers whose special power was 
their faculty of making speeches which, though they did not 
actually violate the letter of Edward III.'b law, were so larded 
with Norman words and phrases that they were quite beyond 
the comprehension of lay auditors. It should be observed that 
these antiquarian advocates were enabled thus to display their 
useless erudition by the provisions of King Edward's act, which, 
while it forbade French pkadingt, specially ordained the reten- 
tion of French terms. 

Roger North's essay " On the Study of the Laws" cont^ns 
amusing testimony to the affection with which the lawyers of 
Ilia day regarded tlieir Law-French, and also shows how largely 
it was used till the close of the seventeenth century by the 
orators of Westminster Hall, " Here I must stay to observe," 
says the author, enthusiastically, " the necessity of a student's 
early application to learn the old Law-French, for these books, 
and most others of considerable authority, are delivered in it. 
Some may think that because the Law-French is no better than 
the old Norman corrupted, and now a deformed hotch-potch 
of the English and Latin mixed together, it is not fit for s 
polite spark to foul himself with ; but this nicety is so desperate 
a mistake, that lawyer and Law-iVench are coincident; one 
will not stand without the other,"* So enamoured was he of 



* A nDt<> must prpient to tlio reader tiis remaiuder of Eoger North'a eulogfof 
Law-Frenob. "AH lUo ancient boota," lie cuntinnea, "that are neuesBary to be (sail 
and underalood, are in that dialect, and the Uw ilaclf is not in ita Dnliie dresa, our 
is, in truth, the anme thing in English. During the English timca, as Ihej an 
called, wheti the Rnnjp alHiIiahed Latin and Francli, divers books were tranaUtaJ, 
aa the great work of Coke's Beporti, &c. ; hut upon tbe revival uT the lutt, these alt 
died, and are now but waato paptr. Even the modem reports mrnitly are in Franch, 
aod, aa I laid, all the ancient as well aa divers tracta — as Fitzherbert's Xaltn 
BrmiimR, Stunnford't Pleoa of the Croicn, Cromp\on'f Juriidittion of Cbcirb, ftc — 
are only to be had in French ; and will any man pretend to be a lawyer witlioat it, 
when that language shiiuld be aa familiar to him aa his mother tongue ? Now, It i« 
Diit the least UBB of these initiatory bonks that they are to be read iu French, for 
thereby a student, with hia elan aleps, gains ground in the language as well si in the 
law, and by that time as be sbnll be capable to nnderEtand otber boolu be wiU.^B 
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the grace and excellence of law -reporters' French, that he re- 
garded it as a delightful study for a man of fashion, and main- 
tained that no barrister would do justice to the law and the 
intorents of his clients who did not season his sentences 
with Norman verbiage. " The law/^ he held, " is scarcely ex- 
pressible properly in £nglish, and, when it is done, it must be 
Franqoise, or very uncouth/^ 

Edward III/s measure prohibitory of French pleadings had 
therefore comparatively little influence on the educational 
course of law-students. The published reports of trials, known 
by the name of Year-Books, were composed in French, until 
the series terminated in the time of Henry YIII. ; and so late 

capable to read them ; therefore, I should absolutely interdict reading Littleton, &c., 
in anj other than French, and, however it is translated, and the English con- 
colomned with it, it should be used only as subsidiary, to give light to the French 
where it is obBcore, and not as a text. For really the law is scarce expressible pro> 
perly in English, and when it is done it must be FrangoisBf or very uncouth. All 
moots and exercises, nay, many practices of the law, must be in French, at the bar, 
of the courts of justice ; as when assizes or appeals are arraigned, the array — that is, 
pannelt of juries challenged or excepted to — it must be done in French ; so courts, 
bars, and rach transactions as reach no further than the bench and counsel, with the 
oflScers, and not to the country (as trial by jury), or to the Lay Gents (as we call 
our clients), in motions and arguments of their suits, which they are concerned to 
ODderstand, are to be done in Law-French ; also replications at the Common Pleas 
l>ar in real actions ; and this is the meaning of those scraps of French so frequently 
beard in the courts, which to explain is not the business hero, but it is enough to 
f how how necessary for a lawyer to be as ready as possible at his French ; and how ho 
most blush to be discovered incompetent. It is a language so religiously embraced 
by all good lawyer*, that it is the custom for such to write their notes, or reports 
taken at the bar, as the shortest, and it is in reality the most apt way for expressing 

the hfcw, and that a little experience will show At first gentlemen have a 

horrid aversion to French, and think it desperate hard to learn ; but if the former, 
that is, the avervion, be conquered by resolution, the other will be found a mistake, 
for rach aa have a preparation of Latin, and a moderate comprehension of modem 
French, soon master it. Few need more than a fortnight's application for enabling 
tbem to read fluently and correctly ; but, in a word, whether sooner or later, it is 
necetwary and must be done. A man may be a wrangler, but never a lawyer, without 
• knowledge of the authentic books of the law in their genuine language. One great 
discoaragement here is the multitude of abbreviations which makes Law-French to 
the eye appear as difficult as if it were Arabick, but this is because the particles and 
mcMKMyllables, which frequently occur, are so abbreviated. But a small list of them, 
Mt down with a pen as they aro found out, lying by, with a cast of the eye, readily 
helpa, and in a few hoars' time the memory receives and supplies all. It was the 
way of all writing, before printing, to abridge the labour of the pen, and the firht 
printing followed the way of the manuscripts, which iu those times was as familiar 
and eaay aa our alphabet.*' 



aa George II.'s reign. Chief Barou Comjii preferred such words 
as " chemin," " diames," aud " baron and feme," to suoii words 
as " highways," " tithes," " husband and wife." More liberal 
than the majority of his legal brethren, even as his enlighten- 
ment with regard to public affaurs exceeded that of ordinary 
poUticians of his time. Sir Edward Coke wrote his commentaries 
in English, but when he published tbem, he felt it right to 
soothe the alarm of lawyers, by asstiriug them that his departure 
&om ancient usage could have no disastrous consequences. 
" I cannot conjecture," he apologetically observes in his preface, 
" that the general communicating these laws in the English 
tongue can work any incouveuience." 

So long as the appointed teachers of law aud the veterans of 
the bar persisted in using Law- French, the students aud junior 
barristers were compelled to acquire a certain measure of fami- 
liarity with the artificial tongue. Some of the primary text- 
books of legal lore had been rendered into English, and some 
most valuable treatises had been written aud published in the 
mother tongue of the country ; but in the seventeenth century 
no Inns-of-Court man could acquire an adequate dcquaintauce 
with the usages and rules of our wurts aud the decisions of 
past judges, until he was able to study the Year-Books aud 
read Littleton in the original. To acquire tliia singular lan- 
guage — a dead tongue that cannot be said to have ever lived — 
was the first object of the law-student. He worked at it in 
hia chamber, and with faltering and uncertain accents essayed 
to speak it at the periodic mootings in which he was required 
to take part before he could be called to the bar, and also after 
he had become an utter-barrister. lu his ' Autobiography," 
Sir Simonds D'Ewcs makes mention in several places of his 
Law-French exercises {temp. James I.), and in one place of his 
personal story he observes, " I had twice mooted in Law-lVench 
before I was called to the bar, and several times after I was 
made an utter-barrister, in our open hall. Thrice also before 
I was of the bar, I argued the reader's cases at the Inns of 
Chancery pubhcly, aud six times afterwards. And then also, 
being an utter-barrister, I had twice argued our Middle-Temple 
reader's case at the cupboard, and sat nine times in our hall 
at the bcuchj and argued such cases in English as had before 
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been argued by young gentlemen or utter-barristers in Law- 
French bareheaded/' 

Amongst the excellent changes by which the more enlightened 
of the Commonwealth lawyers sought to lessen the public clamour 
for law-reform was the resolution that all legal records should 
be kept^ and all writs composed^ in the language of the country. 
Hitherto the law records had been kept in a Latin that was 
quite as barbarous as the French used by the reporters ; and 
the determination to abolish a custom which served only to 
obscure the operations of justice and to confound the illiterate 
was hailed by the more intelligent purchasers of law as a 
notable step in the right direction. But the reform was by no 
means acceptable to the majority of the bar, who did not 
hesitate to stigmatize the measure as a dangerous innovation — 
which would prove injurious to learned lawyers and peace- 
loving citizens, although it might possibly serve the purposes of 
ignorant counsel and litigious " lay gents.''* The legal literature 
of three generations following Charles I.'s execution abounds 
with contemptuous allusions to the '^ English times" of Crom- 
well; the old-fashioned reporters, hugging their Norman- 
French and looking with suspicion on popular intelligence, 
were vehement in expressing their contempt for the prevalent 
misuse of the mother tongue. " I have," observes Styles, in 
the preface to his reports, " made these reports speak English ; 
not that I believe they will be thereby more generally useful, 
for I have always been and yet am of opinion, that that part 
of the Common Law which is in the English hath only occa- 
sioned the making of unquiet spirits contentiously knowing, 
and more apt to offend others than to defend themselves ; but 
I have done it in obedience to authority, and to stop the 
moutlis of such of this English age, who, though they be con- 
fessedly different in their minds and judgments, as the builders 
of Babel were in their language, yet do think it vain, if not 
impious, to speak or understand more than their own mother 
tongue." In like manner, Whitclock's uncle Bulstrode, the 
celebrated reporter, says of the second part of his reports, " that 
he had many years since perfected the words in French, in 

* In the leTenteenth ccoturjr, Uwyen UBualljr called their clicnta aiiJ the uou- 
legal puUic " Lajr UeuU." 



which language he had deeiretl it might have Been the light, 
heiug most proper for it, and moat convenient for the pro- 
fessora of the law." 

The restorers who raised Charles II. to his father's throne, 
lost no time in recaUing Latin to the records aud writs; and 
so gladly did the reporters aud the practiaing eoimscl arail 
themselves of the reaction in favour of discarded usages, that 
more Law-French was written and talked in Westminster Hall 
during the time of the restored king, than had been penned 
and spoken throughout the first fifty years of the seventeenth 
century. 

The vexatious and indescribably absurd use of Law -Latin in 
records, writs, and written pleadings, was finally put an end to 
by statute 4 George II. c. 26; but this bill which discarded, 
for legal processes, a cumbrous and harsh language, that was 
alike unmusical aud inexact, and would have been utterly un- 
intelligible to a Koman geutlcman of the Augustan period, did 
not become law without much opposition from ^ome of the 
authorities of Westminster Hall, Lord Raymond, Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench, spoke in accordance with opinions that 
had many supporters on the bench and at the bar, when he 
expressed his warm disapprobation of the proposed measure, 
and sarcastically observed " that if the bill passed, the law 
might likewise be translated into Welsh, since many in Wales 
understood not English," In the same spirit Sir William 
Blockstone, and more recent authorities, have lamented the loss ' 
of Law-Latin.* Lord Campbell in the 'Chancellors,' records 
that he "heanl the late Lord Ellcnborough from the bench 
regret the change, on the ground that it had had the tendency 
to make attorneys illiterate." 

* Noticing the bgal oppmitioD to atat. 4 Oeo. 11, c, S6, Mr. Fosa obnrvei: — 
" This Tilnable improTement waa not generBlly acceptable 10 the old lawyers, and 
Sir Jamea Borrow, in the preface to hif Reports, thus records his objuctioaB : — ' A 
etatute,' be bojs, ' now look plaoa for ooaTertiog them (common-law pleadings) ban 
B fixed dead language lo a flnctaatiDg liiing one ; aad for allering thu atntng, aolid 
compact hand (calculated to lout for ages), vlierein thej used to be written, into a 
species of band-writing an weak, flimsy, and dilTuae, that (in conaequence aad d 
mptiou of this atatote, tboug)i audoabtedlj contraiy to ita intention) man; ■ 
record will hardt; ontliTe ita writer, and few perbapa will suiriTe mach «lioTe a 
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The sneer by which Lord Raymond endeavoured to cast 
discredit on the proposal to abolish Law-Latin^ was recalled 
after the lapse of many years by Serjeant Heywood^ who forth- 
with acted upon it as though it originated in serious thought. 
Whilst acting as Chief Justice of the Carmarthen Circuity the 
Serjeant was presiding over a trial of murder, when it was 
discovered that neither the prisoner, nor any member of the 
jury, could understand a word of English ; under these circum- 
stances it was suggested that the e\ddeuce and the charge 
should be explained verbatim to the prisoner and his twelve 
triers by an interpreter. To this reasonable petition that the 
testimony should be presented in a Welsh dress, the judge 
replied that, '^ to accede to the request would be to repeal the 
act of parliament, which required that all proceedings in courts 
of justice should be in the English tongue, and that the case 
of a trial in Wales, in which the prisoner and jury should not 
understand English, was a case not provided for, although the 
attention of the legislature had been called to it by that great 
judge Lord Raymond/' The judge having thus decided, the 
inquiry proceeded — ^without the help of an interpreter — the 
counsel for the prosecution favouring the jury with an eloquent 
harangue, no single sentence of which was intelligible to them ; 
a series of witnesses proving to English auditors, beyond reach 
of doubt, that the prisoner had deliberately murdered his wife ,* 
and finally the judge instructing the jury in language which was 
as significant to their minds as the same quantity of obsolete 
Law- French would have been, that it was their duty to return a 
verdict of " Guilty/' Throwing themselves into the humour 
of the business the Welsh jurymen, although they were quite 
familiar with the facts of the case, acquitted the murderer, 
4nuch to the encouragement of many wretched Welsh husbands 
anxious for a termination of their matrimonial sufi'erings. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

WILD OATS. 

FROM statements made in previous chapters, it may be seen 
that in ancient times the Law University was a £Bur more 
conspicuous feature of the metropolis than it has been in 
more modem generations. In the fifteenth century the law- 
students of the town numbered about two thousand; in 
Elizabethan London their number fluctuated between one 
thousand and two thousand ; towards the close of Charles II.'s 
reign* they were probably much less than fifteen hundred ; in 
the middle of the eighteenth century they do not seem to have 
much exceeded one thousand. Thus at a time when the entire 
population of the capital was considerably less than the popu- 
lation of a third-rate provincial town of modem England, the 
Inns of Court and Chancery contained more under-graduates 
than would be found on the books of the Oxford Colleges at 
the present time. To appreciate the great influence of the 
Law University in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it 
must be borne in mind that the gownsmen (judges, Serjeants, 
ancients, readers, apprentices, and students being oomprised 
by this term) maintained to the townsmen almost as lai^e a 
proportion as the gownsmen of Oxford or Cambridge maintain 
at the present time to the townsmen of those learned places. 
Henry VII.'s London looked to the University for mirth, 

* * At ibis period the number of students wbo were called to the bar was verj small 
in comparison with the number of idle students who merely kept terms for amusement 
Men had grown so reluctant to adopt the bar as a serious profession, that the annual 
number of calls to the bar cannot have been much more than thirty. In Dogdale^i 
time the Middle Temple supplied about twelve new utter-barfistcrs every two yean. 
Speaking of the calls to the bar in his time at that inn, Dugdalc says — " Once at 
the least, every two years, a dozen or more, are by a general call preferred to this 
degree.'* 
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news^ trade. During vacations there was but little stir in the 
taverns and shops of Fleet Street; haberdashers and vintners 
sate idle ; musicians starved ; and the streets of the capital were 
comparatively empty when the students had withdrawn to spend 
their holidays in the country.^ As soon as the gentlemen of 
the robe returned to town all was brisk and merry again. As 
the town grew in extent and population^ the social influence 
of the university gradually decreased; but in Elizabethan 
London the (clat of the inns was at its brightest, and during 
the reigns of Elizabeth^s two nearest successors London sub- 
mitted to the Inns-of-Court men as arbiters of all matters 
pertaining to taste — copying their dress, slang, amusements, 
and vices. The same may be said, with less emphasis, of 
Charles II.'s London. Under the " Merry Monarch" theatrical 
managers were especially anxious to please the inns, for tliey 
knew that no play would succeed which the lawyers had 
resolved io damn, — that no actor could achieve popularity if 
the gallants of the Temple combined to laugh him down, — 
that no company of performers could retain public favour when 
they had lost the countenance of law-colleges. Something of 
this power the young lawyers retained beyond the middle of 
the last century. Fielding and Addison caught with nervous 
eagerness the critical gossip of the Temple and Chancery Lane, 
just as Congrcve and Wycherley, Drydcn and Cowley had 
caught it in previous generations. Fashionable tradesmen and 
caterers for the amusement of the public, made their engage- 
ments and speculations with reference to the opening of 
term. New plays, new books, new toys were never offered for 
the first time to London purchasers when the lawyers were 



♦ It should be observed that a considerable number of the students used to resitle 
durin{^ vacation. TIiuh, in 1586, when the entire number of students was 1703, no 
\tm than 642 kept up for the holidays. In the same year, the students at the four 
Inns of Court numbered 966, and of them 409 " kept up." Consequently, the law 
ODivcrsity was never quite deserted ; but there is abundant evidence that in olden 
days the lawyers' vacation was a period of stagnation with the town. In Eliziibethan 
London, Gniy*B Inn was by far the most p'»pular and splendid of the inns, and 
oonnted on its roll 356 students, whilst the other Inns had only 200 students each. 
It shiiuld be borne in mind that Coke, in computing the number of Elizabethan law- 
students at abont a thousand, seems to have omitted from his calculation the students 
of Inns of ChaDcery. 
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tiwaj. All that the "season" is to modem Loudon, the 
" term" was to old London, from tlie accession of Henry VIIL 
to the death of George II., and many of the existing com- 
mercial and fashionable arrangements of a London " season " 
may be traced to the old-world " term." 

In olden time the influence of the law-colleges was as great 
upon politics as upon fashion. Sheltering members of every 
powerfiil family in the country they were centres of political 
agitation, and places for the secret discussion of public affairs. 
Whatever plot was in course of incubation, the inns invariably har- 
boured persons who were cognisant of the conspiracy. ^Mien 
faction decided on open rebellion or hidden treason, the agents of 
the malcontent leaders gathered together in the inns, where, so 
long as they did not rouse the suspicions of the authorities and 
maintained the bearing of studious men, they could hire assas- 
sins, plan risings, hold interviews with fellow-conspirators, and 
nurse their nefarious projects into achievement. At periods 
of danger therefore spies were set to watch the gates of the 
hostels, and mark who entered them. Governments took great 
pains to asceri;aiu the secret life of the collegians. A suc- 
cession of royal directions for the discipline of the inns under 
the Tudors and Stuarts points to the jealousy and constant 
apprehensions with which the sovereigns of England long re- 
garded those convenient lurking-places for restless spirits and 
dangerous adversaries. Just as the Student-quarter of Paris 
is still watched by a vigilant police, so the Inns of Court were 
closely watched by the agents of Wolsey and Thomas Crom- 
well, of Burleigh and Buckingham. During the troubles and 
contentions of Elizabeth's reign Lonl Burleigh was regularly 
informed concerning the life of the inns, the number of students 
in and ont of town, the parentage and demeanour of new mem- 
bers, the gossip of the halls, and the rumours of the cloisters. 
In proportion as the pobticfil temper and action of the lawyers 
were deemed matters of high importance, their political indis- 
cretions and misdemeanours were promptly and sometimefi 
ferociously punished. An idle joke over a pot of wine some- 
times cost a witty barrister his social rank and his ears. To 
promote a wholesome fear of authority in the colleges, govem- 
meut every now and then dogged a student at the cart's tail in 
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Holborn^ or pilloried a sad apprentice of the law in Chancery 
Lane, or hung an ancient on a gibbet at the entrance of his 
inn.* 

The anecdote-books abound with good stories that illustrate 
the political excitability of the inns in past times^ and the energy 
with which ministers were wont to repress the first manifes- 
tations of insubordination. Bushworth records the adven- 
ture of four young men of Lincoln^s Inn who threw aside pru- 
dence and sobriety in a tavern hard-by their inn^ and drank to 
" the confusion of the Archbishop of Canterbury.'^ The next 
day, full of penitence and head-ache, the offenders were brought 
before the council, and called to account for their scandalous 
conduct ; when they would have fared ill, had not the Earl of 
Dorset done them good service, and privately instructed them 
to say in their defence, that they had not drunk confusion to 
the archbishop but to the archbishop's foes. On this ingenious 
representation, the council supposed that the drawer — on whose 
information the proceedings were taken — ^had failed to catch 
the last word of the toast ; and consequently the yoimg gentle- 
men were dismissed with a '^ light admonition,'' much to their 
own surprise and the informer's chagrin. 

Of the political explosiveness of the inns in Charles II.'s 
time Narcissus LuttrcU gives the following illustration in his 
diary, under date June 15 and 16, 1681 : — " The 15th was a 
project sett on foot in Grayes Inn for the carrying on an ad- 
drcssc for thankcs to his majestie for his late declaration ; and 
was moved that day in the hall by some at dinner, and being 
(as is usual) sent to the barre messe to be by them recommended 
to the bench, but was rejected both by bench and barr ; but the 
other side seeing they could doe no good this way, they gott about 
forty together and went to the tavern, and there subscribed 
the said addresse in the name of the truclye loyall geutle- 

• " On Tucidny, 27th of October, 1685, Richard Neltropc of Gray's Inn, and John 
Ayloff of the Temple, were brought from Newgate to the King's Bench barr, where, 
being asked what they had to say why execution should not be awarded against them, 
they standing attainted by outlawry for treason, for conspiring the death of the Into 
king, &c., they only sayd they knew not of the indictment, as I was told. The court 
gmve A rule to execntu them on Fri<lay, 30th Octol>or, which wns done acconlinply, 
Neltrope lieing hanged before (r ray's Inn gate, and Ayloff before the Inner Temple 
g»te.'* — Vide Autobiography of iSir John Branuton, 
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mcu of Grayes lun. The chief aticklcrs for the said addition 
were Sir William Scroggs, Jan., Robert Faircbcardj Capt. 
Stowe, Capt. Radcliffe, one Yalden, with othcrsj to the number 
■ of 40 or thereabouts ; many of them sharpers abont town, with 
clerks not out of their time, and young men newly come from 
the university. And some of them went the 17th to Windsor, 
and presented the said addressc to his majesty; who was pleasd 
to give them his tlianks and eonfcr (it is said) knighthood on 
the said Mr. Faircbeard ; this proves a mistake since. The 
16th was mueh sueh another addresse carried on in the Middle 
Temple, where several Templars, meeting about one or two that 
afternoon in the hall for that purpose, they began to debate it, 
hut they were opposed_till the hall began to fill; and then the 
addressers called for Mr. Montague to take the ehaire j on whicb 
a. [Mjll was demanded, but the addressers refused it, and carried 
Mr. Montague and sett him in the ehaire, and the other part 
pulled him out, on which high words grew, and some blows wwe 
given ; but the addressers seeing they could doc no good with it 
in the hall, adjourned to the Divitl Tavern, and there signed the 
addresse ; the other party kept in the hall, and fell to protesting 
against such illcgall and arbitrary proceedings, subscribing their 
names to a farr greater number than the addressers we«, and 
presented the same to the bench as a grievance." 

Like the King's Head Tavern, which stood in Chancery 
Lane, the Devil Tavern, in Fleet Street, was a favourite houK 
with the Caroline lawyers. Its proximity to the Temple se- 
<;ured the special patronageof the Templars, whereas the King's 
Head was more frequented hy Lincoln's- Inn men; and in the 
tavcni-hanntiugdaysof the seventeenth century those two plaees 
of entertainment saw many a wild and dissohite scene. Un- 
like Chattclin, who endeavoured to satisfy his guests with deli- 
cate repasts and light wines, the hosts of the Devil and the 
King's Head provided the more substantial fare of old Eng- 
land, and laid themselves out to please roisterers who liked 
pots of ale in the morning, and were wont to drink brandy by 
the pint as the clocks stmck midnight. Nando's, the house 
where Thnrlow in his student-periotl used to hold nightly dis- 
putations with all comers of suitable social rank, was an orderly 
place in comparison with these more venerable hostelries ; 
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though the Mitre, Cock, aud Rainbow have witnessed a good 
deal of deep drinking, it may be questioned if they, or any 
other ancient taverns of the legal quarter, encouraged a more 
boisterous and reckless revelry than that which constituted the 
ordinary course of business at the King^s Head and the Devil. 

In his notes for Jan., 1681—2, Mr. Narcissus Luttrell ob- 
serves — " The 13th, at night, some young gentlemen of the 
Temple went to the King^s Head Tavern, Chancery Lane, com- 
mitting strange outrages there, breaking windowes, &c., which 
the watch hearing of came to disperse them; but they sending 
for severall of the watermen with halberts that attend their 
comptroller of the revells, were engaged in a desperate riott, in 
which one of the watchmen was run into the body and lies 
yery ill; but the watchmen secured one or two of the water- 
men.'' Eleven years later the diarist records : " Jan. 5. One 
Batsill, a young gentleman of the Temple, was committed to 
Newgate for wounding a captain at the Devill Tavern in Fleet 
Street on Saturday last.'' Such ebullitions of manly spirit — 
ebullitions pleasant enough to the humorist, but occasionally 
productive of very disagreeable and embarrassing consequences 
— ^were not uncommon in the neighbourhood of the Inns of 
Court whilst the Christmas revels were in progress. 

A tempestuous, hot-blooded, irascible set were these gentle- 
men of the law-colleges, more zealous for their own honour 
than careful for the feelings of their neighbours. Alternately 
warring with sharp tongues, sharp pens, and sharp swords they 
went on losing their tempers, friends, and lives in the most 
gallant and picturesque manner imaginable. Here is a nice 
little row which occurred in the Middle Temple Hall during 
the days of good Queen Bess ! " The records of the society," 
says Mr. Foss, " preserve an account of the expulsion of a 
member, which is rendered peculiarly interesting in conse- 
quence of the eminence to which the delinquent afterwards 
attained as a statesman, a poet, and a lawyer. Whilst the 
mastcn of the bench and other mcmlx^rs of the society were 
sitting quietly at dinner on February 9, 1597-8, John Davies 
came into the hall with his hat on his head, and attended by 
two persons armed with swords, and going up to the barris- 
ters' table, where Richard Martin was sitting, he pulled out 

m2 



from under his gown a cudgel ' quern vulgariter vocant a bas- 
tinado,' aud struck liim over the head repeatedly, and with so 
much violence that the biiatiuado waa shivered into many 
pieces. Then retiring to the bottom of the hall, he drew one 
of hia attendants' awords and floiirished it over his head, turn- 
ing his face towards Martin, and then turning away down the 
water atepa of the Temple, threw himself into a boat. For 
this outrageoua act he waa immediately disbarred and expelled 
the house, and deprived for ever of all authority to speak or 
consult in law. After nearly four years' retirement, he peti- 
tioned the benchera for hia restoration, which they accorded on 
October 30, IGOl, upon his making a public sabmission in the 
hall, and asking pardon of Mr. Martin, who at once generously 
forgave him." Both the principals in this scandalous outbreak 
and subsequent reconciliation became houoiu-ably known in 
their profession — Martin rising to be a Recorder of Londoti 
and a member of parliament ; and Davies acting as Attorney 
General of Ireland and Speaker of the Irish parliament, and 
achieving such a status in politics aud law that he was ap- 
pointed to the Chief Justiceship of England, an office, however, 
which sudden death prevented him from filling. 

Many of the stories about the private profligacy of eminent 
lawyers are apocryjihal, and as many are unquestionably uutrne. 
Amongst the latter tlic readier should place the following storv 
that fixes the evil fame of Popham's youth on the early years 
of Chief Justice Holt. Spurious biography has recorded of 
Holt that at the outset of his career he was the companion of 
robbers, and himself u^ed to take purses on the highway. En- 
tering into particulars said biography ventiucs to say that when 
he had risen to be Chief Justice he presided at the trial of one 
of hia old associates on a charge of robbery; that the prosecu- 
tion closing with a verdict of " guilty," Holt sentenced hia old 
friend to the gallows; and that aubaeqnently asking the con- 
vict about the career of their former friends, he received fi>r 
answer, " Ah 1 my lord, they are all hanged but myself and 
your lordship." In this absurd story it is easy to recognise a 
clumsy revival of the old cahmmy on Popham. 

But though the more piquant ana concerning the old lawyers 
must he receivetl with sceptical caution, ample evidence certifies 
the general idleneaa aud moral abandonment of the Law Uni- 
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versity in the seventeenth century, with the exception of the brief 
period when the Cromwellian saints governed the country. The 
theatres and taverns, the fencing schools and dancing acade- 
mies of the town, were the sources from which nine law-students 
out of every ten drew their supplies of fresh knowledge. In 
his boyhood. Chief Justice Hale was a brilliant " spark'' in 
those scenes of dissipation where the youth of his time were 
taught to practise vice and to despise virtue. Testimony of a 
reliable kind satisfies inquirers that Pembertou (eventually 
Chief Justice of England) squandered a fine patrimony in hells 
and brothels whilst he wore a law-student's gown, and that he 
acquired in a debtors' gaol the knowledge which enabled him on 
his liberation to become a successful practitioner in Westminster 
Hall; to which success, by-the-bye, he would never have at- 
tained, had he not been rescued from the contaminating in- 
fluences of an Inn of Court in Charles I.'s London by being 
committed to the purer and more invigorating air of the Fleet 
Prison. Commending his brother for shunning the pernicious 
allurements of .dancing schools and fencing rooms. Lord Guild- 
ford's biographer shows with sufficient clearness that Francis 
North's contemporary students were very dissipated and thrift- 
less youngsters.* 

Nor must it be imagined that gay manners and lax morals 

* " I neyer heard that he frequented either dancing or fencing schools ; which two 
rendezTOuaea are yery dangerous as well as expensive to young gentlemen ; and that 
oooaideration outweighs all the pretended advantages that the female faction propose 
from those assemhlies. And for security of future good consequences, and escaping 
the bad, I think it may be a general rule in the institution of a lawyer never to couio 
to either; for since it is well known that the accidents of good or bad company 
determine, ordinarily, a young man to his happiness or ruin, and that the worst of 
company is to be met with there, one may bate the dt^corums of the step, or the skill 
of parry and thrust, in one who is to wear a long robe, and contend only with his 
oral faculty. 1 might say as much of places of game, but that entertainment is a 
gulph which swallows more elder than younger brothers, and more that have money 
gotten to iheir hands than such as have but enough to live in a way as may enable 
them to get more/' Koger North had seen the fall and himiiiliation of many a 
Temple idler and Gray's inn gallant before he wrote. " And that which was gay, 
And seemed a full provision for a youth — viz., a servant and perhaps a horse, with a 
few airs of dressing — comes far shoi-t of the pretensions even of the middle ages, 
which require settlement, plenty, and economy, and so in process the former becomes 
little better than a genteel vagabond, and at length ends in the dismal apprehension 
of being burthensome and fastidious everywhere, and in the no less horrid thought of 
being good for nothing, drawf ou some wretched and abject retirement." — Vide Oik 
tJU Study of iULaum. 
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vers less general amongst the veterans than amongst tl 
youngsters of the bar. Judges and Serjeants were quite as 
prone to levity and godless riot as students about to be called ; 
and such was the freedom permitted by professioual decorum, 
that leading advocates habitually met their clients in taverns, 
and having talked themselves dry at the bars of Westminster 
Hall drank themselves speechless at the bars of Strand taverns 
— ere they reeled again into their chambers. The same habits 
of uproarious self-iudidgence were in vogue with the benchers 
of the inns, and the doctors of Doctors' Commons. Hale's 
austerity was the exceptional demeauour of a pious man pro- 
testing against the wickedness of an impious age. Had it 
not beeu for the shortness of time that had elajised since 
Algernon Sidney's trial and sentence, John Evelyn would 
have seen no reason for censuring the loud hilarity and 
dmnkenness of Jeflreys and Withiugs at Mrs. Castle's wedding 
— with regarti to which event he wrote in bis diary t " 1683. 
6th December. I was this day intited to the wedding of one 
Mrs. Castle, to whom I had some obligation, and it was to ber 
fifth husband, a lieutenant -colonel of the City, She was the 
daughter of one Burton, a broom-man, whom God so blessed 
that the father became very rich, and was a very honest man ; 
he was sheriff of Surrey, where I have sate on the bench with 
him. Another of his daughters was married to Sir John 
Bowles; and this daughter was a very jolly, friendly woman. 
There was at the wedding the lord mayor, the sheriff, several 
aldermen and jjcrsons of quality ; above all. Sir George Jeflreys, 
newly-made Lord Cliicf Justice of England, with Mr. Justice 
Withiugs, danced with the bride and were esceetling merry. 
These great meu spent the rest of the afternoon, till eleven at 
night, in drinking healths, takiug tobacco, and talking much 
beneath the graiity of judges, who had but a day or two 
before condemned Mr. Algernon Sydney, who was executed the 
7th on Tower Hill, on the single witness of tiiat monster of a 
man, Lord Howard of Escrick, and some sheets of paper taken 
in Mr. Sydney's study," 

A passage in Pepya'a Diary illustrates the jovial tavern habits 
of the most respectable advocates of Charles II. 's time — habits 
that were general in the legal profession from the days of 
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Elizabeth to the days of George III.^ and cannot be said to 
have altogether disappeared in the present day^ which is not 
far removed from the time of Serjeant Wilkins. Alluding to 
an admiralty cause in which he was officially concerned, Pcpys 
introduces the present generation to the three counsel for his 
side (viz., Sir Edward Turner, Sir W. Walker, and Sir Ellis 
Layton), the counsel on the other side (Sir Robert Wiseman), 
and the Judge of the Admiralty and Prerogative Court (Sir 
Leoline Jenkins) ; and then, under date March 27, 1667, 
observes — "To the Castle Taverne, by Exeter House; and 
theoe Sir Ellis Layton, whom I find a wonderfully witty, 
ready man for sudden answers and little talcs, and sayings 
very extraordinary witty. He did give me a full account upon 
my demand of this Judge of the Admiralty, Judge Jenkins; 
who, he says, is a man never practised in this court, but 
taken merely for his merit and ability sake from Trinity Hall, 
where he had always lived; only by accident the business of 
the want of a judge being proposed, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury sent for him up ; and here he is, against the gri and 
content of the old doctors, made judge, but is a very excellent 
man both for judgment and temper, yet majesty enough, and 
by all minor report, not to be corrupted. After dinner to the 
court, where Sir Ellis Layton did make a very silly motion in 
our behalf, but did neither hurt nor good. After him. Walker 
and Wiseman ; and then the judge did pronounce his sentence ; 
for some, a part of the goods and ship, and the freight of the 
whole, to be free, and returned and paid by us; and the 
remaining, which was the greater part, to be ours. Tlie loss 
of so much troubles us ; but we have got a pretty good part, 
thanks be to God.'' It should be observed that the sittings of 
the Admiralty Court were at that time held in Exeter House. 
When the court rose for dinner, Pepys and his party adjourned 
to the adjacent Castle Tavern for a jo>dal meal, at which repast 
Sir Ellis Layton seems to have made a more brilliant figure 
than he did a short time afterwards, when full of wine and 
meat he rose and made in court " the very silly motion" alluded 
to by the diarist.''^ 

* Roger North's piqaant sketch of that roitteriDg maunai* iujet, Chariee Porter, 
thnmi light npoo the maimen and morala of seventeenth-century lawyers. " His 



Now that so much has been said about the demoralizing in. 
fluences of a. law- student's life in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, it shoidd be remarked, on the other hand, that in 
some respects the social atmos|ihere of the iuiia was far more 
ivholesome in the days of Elizabeth, and for tlie hundred years 
following her reign, than it is at present. Sprung in most 
cases from legal families, the students who were educated to 
be working nienibcra of the bar lived miieh more uuder the 
observatiou of their older relations, and in closer intercourse 
with their mothers and sisters, than they do at present. Now- 
a-daya young 'rcmplara, fresh from tlie universities, would be 
uneasy and irritable under strict parental discipline ; and as 
men with beards and fivc-and-twenty years' knowledge of the 
world, they would resent any attempt to draw thera within the 
lines of domestic control. But in Elizabethan and also in 
Stuart London, law-students were considerably younger than 
they are under Victoria, At Hrat sight the case may appear 
quite otherwise : for the period of pupilage was much longer 
iu former times than at present. In Sir Edward Coke's youth 

lorddhip," mja Lord Onildford'i Inographer, " had qn" friend that oswl to freqaent 
Limmucli,aiLiIwiLigr«iitl/countcDaiiced by him. ItwuiMr. CWIes Porter, wbo, in 
tlie reign of King William, was made Lonl Cliancellar oflrelanil, whcro lie died. Thii 
person hod run a etrange courae of variety in bia life. Ho was the ton of a prebend 
in Norwich, and a 'prentice bo; in the uity iu tlia nibelliuuii times. When the com- 
mittee house was UlowD up, he was oae that was veiy aclivo in that rising, and, 
arter the soldiers came and disporaed tbo rout, he, as a rat among join t-stoola, sbilled 
lo and from auioag tbe shambles, and had forty pistols abut at him by the trooper! 
that rode after him to kill him. Iu that distreaa be had the preseuce of mind to catch 
up s Htllo child that during the rout was frighled, and atood crying in tbe sttveU, 
Biid, unobserved by the troopers, ran away with it. The people opened tat him, 
saying, ' Make room for the poor cbild.' Thus be got ofi^ and while ecarch was made 
for bim m the market-place and tbercsbouts, got into the Yarmouth feny, and at 
I'atmonth took sbip and went to Holland, there being au opportunity of a ship then 
going dIT; and he was scarce out at sea before the pursuit caiao down after him — at 
narrowly ho escaped hangiug at that time. In Holhind be trailed a pike, aod wat 
in several ai'dons aa a common soldier. At Icugth he kept a, cavalier eating-bouac; 
hut his custoraors being needy he soon broke aud came for Englejid, and bctog • 
gDuteuI youth, was taken in among tbe chancety clerks, and got to be ouder a 
master, m wbich employmont ho laid a foundadon for practice in that court, 
beginning witb drawing ; aud afterwarda he applied to tbe bar. His iiidostrj «m 
great, and he had an acquired dexterity and skill in the forms of tho cuurt ; and 
allhougb ho waa a boa-companion and followed much tbe bollle, yet be mode aneh 
dispatches as satisfied bis clients, especially tbe clerks, who knew where to find him. 
His person nas florid, and speech prompt and articulate. But his lioeB, in tba wkf 
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the law-student had to keep terms for eiff/U years ; subsequently 
the period of tuition was reduced to seven years, and in 
Charles I/s time, Heneage Finch — the silver-tongued " Father 
of Equity'' — was in respect to his exceptional attainments, 
called to the bar, when his name had been on the books of 
the Inner Temple but little more than six years; whereas 
graduates of universities may now-a-days be called to the bar 
when they have kept terms for three years. It might be 
thought that, whilst the period of pupilage was so long, 
students were seldom called to the bar at the age when it is 
customary for barristers of our own time to assume the forensic 
wig. fiut biography justifies the opinion that the junior bar- 
risters of past times were as young in years as the junior 
barristers of to-day, and that the student freshmen of Stuart 
London were usually mere lads — sometimes mere children. For 
instance, Heneage Finch was called to the bar when he was just 
twenty-four years of age. 

For practical purposes the old period of pupilage was soon 



of women and the bottle, were bo tmgoyemed as brought him to a morsel ; and he 
did but just hold up his head, with all the advantages that fell to his share, which 
were yerj g^reat, for when Lord Keeper North had the Seal, who, from an early 
Acquaiutance had a kindness for him, which was well known, and also that he was 
well heard, as they call it, business flowed in to him very fast, and yet he could 
■carce keep himself at liberty to follow his business. The beet account of which 
■trange conduct is, that he was careless and joined with others in taking up monies, 
and %o carried on a jolly way of living. At the Revolution, when his interest fell 
from, and his debts began to fall upon him, he was at his wits' end. And some, 
knowing his case and pitying him (for at large he was indeed a very honest fellow), 
recommended him as a plausible fellow, fit to be Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; and, 
accordingly he was knighted and sent over. There he lived some yearn, and in that 
place concluded his days little better than insolvent. It is not to be wondered at 
that this fair-conditioned gentleman of the Chancery order should be acceptable to 
hii lordship ; for, barring his private failings and no less secret debts, his character 
for fidelity, loyalty, and facetious conversation was without exception ; and his lord- 
ship knew little of his secret ways to give him a disgust to his person, who also had 
the good fortune to be beloved by everybody. I have remembered thus much of a 
gentleman that underwent all extremity of good and evil fortune ; whereof the par- 
ticulars, that are not of my own knowledge, I had from his own mouth in very 
■erious conversation. AH which is worthy to be known, and the rather because he 
had that magnanimity and command of himself that no surprise or affliction, by 
amssts or otherwise, could be discerned either in his countenance or society ; which 
is ytTj exemplary, and in cases of the persecuting kind, as injustices and the malice 
of puwcn, heroical in perfection.'* 



found to be far too long, and students were permitted to spend 
muL'h of it at their own homes or at the universities, without even 
such an affectation of residence as is required in our own time 
from students who arc keeping their terms concurrently at an 
Tiiiiversity and an Inn of Court, Thus, " Francis Bacon began, 
in June, 1579, at the age of eighteen, to keep his terms" ut 
Gray's Inn ; but the records of the society attest that he was 
enrolled amongst its members on Nov. 21, 1576, Simonds 
D'Ewea was entered at a still earlier period on the books of 
the Middle Temple by a prudent father, who, as one of the 
sis clerks of tlie Chancery, had good reason to know how de- 
sirable it was that his boy should spend as little time as pos- 
sible in arguing moots and eases with law-students, liVTien 
he came from Cambridge into residence amongst the Templars 
in 1620, he was only eighteen years of age, but was a student 
of nine years' standing. " I was also this year," he writes in 
his Autobiography, "upon the 2nd day of July, admitted a 
member of the Middle Temple, upon my coming to London, 
out of Suffolk, before my departure into the county of Dorset, 
BO as when I came first into commoua there, some nine years 
after in 1620, I was ancient to above two hundred of that 
society." This is an extreme instance of the prevailing prac- 
tice ; bnt though it was not usual for law-students to he 
children of tender years,* they were almost always mere ruddy 
striplings when they first ate dinners in hall. To keep terms 
simultaneously at Oxfoi-d or Cambridge and at an Inn of Court 
was a common custom with students from the student-days of 
Lord Bacon to those of Lord Somers, who in Charles ll.'s 
reign kept concurrent terms at Trinity, Oxford, and the Middle 
Temple ; and in more recent times this practice has become so 
general that a considerable proportion of the first-year's stu- 
dents of every Inn of Court are university undergraduates, 
preparing for their final examinations at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

• Thfl practice of entering bojB' names on the books of Inni of Court jcan before 
thef were intsiidiKi to reside iu iho nail! ian woa froqueat in the eighteenth ccnUu;, 
BB well as in older timeB. Charles Yoike was entered on llie admissioa-buok of lb* 
Middle Temple wlien be waa only (birtcon years uf age, Betweea tbat date aod thi 
cnromeuceiDeiit of bis devotion to legal atud/ interreuod bia linlliBnt Combridg* 
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Moreover, the usage of the period trained young men to 
submit with cheerfulness to a parental discipline that would be 
deemed intolerable by our own youngsters. During their first 
terms of residence, until they could secure quarters within 
college walls, students frequently lodged in the houses or cham- 
bers of near relations who were established in the immediate 
vicinity of the inn. A judge with a house in Fleet Street, an 
eminent counsel with a family mansion in Holborn, or an office- 
holder with commodious chambers in Chancery Lane, usually 
numbered amongst the members of his family a son, or nephew, 
or cousin who was keeping terms for the bar. Thus placed 
under the immediate superintendence of an elder whom he re- 
garded with affection and pride, and surrounded by the whole- 
some interests of a refined domestic circle, the raw student was 
preserved fipom much folly and ill-doing into which he would 
have fallen had he been thrown entirely on his own resources for 
amusement. Doubtless the presence of ladies in the law-quarter 
— ladies who daily promenaded in the gardens of the Temple 
and Gray's Inn, and who gave dances and musical parties in the 
adjacent streets — caused the lads to devote many an hour to 
flirtation that should have been expended on " Littleton'' and 
moot points ; but hours so spent are amongst the most profit- 
able of a young man's days. Young Simonds D'Ewes* be- 

* The bo7*8 father lived in chambers in Chancery Lane with his wife and mar- 
riageable girls, and during a temporary absence from his official quarters lodged with 
tbem in the Strand. " By reason," writes D'£wes in his Autobiography, " of my 
unfortunate residence still at the Clerks* Office, and want of a convenient study and 
chamber, I almost wholly lost my time by reason of my two elder siitters residing 
there, and their being daily visited or going to visit. Some little time of respite and 
fraedom I eigoyed by my father's removing with them into the Strand to lodgings 
there taken upon the 16th of December, for about a month's space, where, though I 
left my Temple Commons and came to diet with them, yet, I lying still at his office, 
bad my full freedom of privacy and study." In the November of 1621, young D*Ewcs 
gained possession of his " chamber in the Middle Temple," consisting of half of one 
such compartment as in current phraseology would be called " a set of chambers.** 
None but benchers wero permitted to have an entire set " For my private studies,'* 
writes the Templar, " I made some reasonable entrance into them this month ; but 
retiding yet in a gentleman's chamber in the Temple (where I had continued during 
my stay in London, ever since the 20th day of April last past), 1 was often hindered 
by him or company to visit him ; and I saw plainly, also, that my stay with him 
wa« many ways inconTenient to his privacy. So growing weary of any further stay 
there, nor well knowing whither to betake myself^ it pleased God, amidst my many 



wailed the loss of time which the pleuaaut exactions of his 
sisters occasioned him ; but the brightucsa and merrir music 
of girls kept hira from evil as well as from his law- 
books. 

The pecuniary means of Inns-of-Court students have not 
varied niuch throughout the last twelve generations. In days 
wlien money was scarce and very precious they of course lived 
on a smaller number of coins than they require in these days 

Iroiibli-B, to sHbrd mo one great oonlent bj tha uttaiuiag of the pogstaaion of toy own 
cbmuber in tho Uiddle Temple npon Thuradaj, Nov. 22, into which 1 wu nimilltd 
in rh« yeur 1611, upon the doeoase nf Kiohaid SinvondB, Esq., my mother'* felher, 
wlioao aludy I haii, and my father's chamber, in which himeelf had rotrided, Iwepiiig 
Ihere with mj iiaid gmndralher, berore he bought lbs Six Clerks' Office." Bot when 
he hod eatiibliiihed bimnelfin bis own qnartera, young D'Ewei took every oppurtanity 
to have an eTeniog'a ubat and laughter with hia mother anii aiaters in Cbiuio«y 
Jjone. "I (bund much comfort," he notes in one eotry, "by the sight of both my 
P'irenM and my four aflectionale riaUfin, who were now all of ^em at my fatlur'i 
offieo wilh him in Chancery Lane." This pleasaat inlercourae was for a tima ibler- 
rupted by an accideota] Sra which conaumed the quarleis of the Six deiti. and 
much taluable pruperly bolon^ng to Mi. D'Ewet Ihe sldur. TbiamUbap waicaond 
bv an omiaaion on the port of .Mr. Totbill, tha clerk who occupied the aat pTohamtwa 
next those inhabited by the D'Ewea family, and who " out of a littla bsie ni^gHd- 
linssa, negleclad to nurnd the hearth ofhia ohimnoj." Few iacta connected with thi 
life of the law-ijuartdr at this period are more Buggtatire than the xeal with wUek 
Uwyera plied their busiaegit on Sundays as well aa Ihe ordinary dayi of the mink. 
With the exueption of Mr. Henley, a newly^dmitted clerk, who eel his (aca againt 
such an " atheistical profanatiun of God'a own holydsy," the Six Clerka nwd lo at 
"in their BtndicB most part of the Sundays in the afternoon, to take their Irasiaddo 
the ofBce-bugineas, many of their under-clorka Ibllowiog their prolana «(»ii^VI!l 
Several passogei in "The Autobiography of Sir John BranigtoQ, K.B.," skow how 
thuronghly domestic was the cbamber-Ure oT Charles Il.'a lawyera. Bpeaking of Ua 
nephew and son-in-law, Moundeford Bramatun, son of Uouodelbrd BrxmatOB, a 
Uarter in Chancery, Sir Johu writes — "The oldest Monudefiird mmied aj 
youngest daughter, Elizabeth, without, nay, against my consent ; yet I gave hsr 

1 tUO pounds to her portion He follows the lawe and is in good prkOtlM in 

chaucerie. His father putt bioi too soon into business under him, so that he had mit 
tyme to make any great progresa iu the studio, yet ho takes painos, and I hope will 
in tyme have fruits of his labour." This lady— granddnughlor of a Chief Jiatiai 
of (he King's Bench, dai^gliter of a Knight of the Bath, and wife of a aucooAl 
Chancery lawyer, to whom she bod brought eleveu hundred ponnda (a fine portiaB 
for a gitl of her rank in the sovcnleentb ceutury)— waa oonlent to live in chambera. 
In a set of Chancer; Lsuu chambers she gave birthto her children, and in ihe nms 
residence she died. "On tho 9th of December this year, 1689," ret-urds Sir John, 
" my youngest daughter, Eliiabuth, died at a lodging her hashaad, Honndafotd 

Branuton, bad in Chancery lane On Sunday, tlie 22nd January, lOS, 

Francis Brainslun, sccoud son of Moundeford Bmmstoii, died at hi« Ikther'a lod^sgi 
in Chanceiy lane, a bopcfuU youth about fiflsen years old." 
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when gold and silver are comparatively abundant and cheap ; 
bat it is reasonable to suppose that in every period the allow- 
ances on which the less affluent of them subsisted, represent 
the amounts on which young men of their respective times 
were just able to maintain the figure and style of independent 
gentlemen. The costly pageants and feasts of the inns in old 
days must not be taken as indicative of the pecuniary resources 
of the common run of students ; for the splendour of those en- 
tertainments was mainly due to the munificence of those more 
wealthy members who by a liberal and even profuse expenditure 
purchased a right to control the diversions of the colleges. 
Fortescue, speaking of his own time, says : " There can no stu- 
dent bee mayntayned for lesse expenses by the yeare than 
twentye markes. And if hce haue a scruant to waitc uppon him, 
as most of them haue, then so much the greater will his charges 
bee.'' Hence it appears that during the most patrician period 
of the law-university, when wealthy persons were accustomed to 
maintain ostentatious retinues of servants, a law-stiidcnt often 
bad no private personal attendant. An ordinance already 
quoted in these pages, shows that in Elizabethan Loudon the 
Inns-of-Court men were waited upon by laundresses or bed- 
makers who served and took wages from several masters at the 
same time. It would be interesting to ascertain the exact time 
when the " laundress" was first introduced into the Temple. 
She certainly flourished in the days of Queen Bess ; and Roger 
Korth's piquant description of his brother's laundress is appli- 
cable to many of her successors who arc looking after their per- 
quisites at the present date. '' The housekeeper," says Roger, 
" had been formerly his lordship's laundress at the Temple, and 
knew well her master's brother so early as when he was at the 
writing-school. She was a phthisical old woman, and could 
scarce crawl upstairs once a day.** This general employment 
of servants who were common to several masters would alone 
prove that the Inns-of-Court men in the seventeenth century 
felt it convenient to husband their resources, and exercise 
economy. Throughout that century sixty pounds was deemed 
a suflBcient income for a Temple student ; and though it was a 
scant allowance, some young fellows managed to push on with 
a still more modest revenue. Simonds I^Ewes had 60/. per 
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aimuta during his student cuurse, and 100/. a year on bccum- 
ing an utter-barriater. " It pleased God alao, in mercy," he 
writes, " after this to ease me of that coutinual vrant or short 
stipend I had for about five years last past groaned under j for 
my father immediately on my call to the bar, enlarged my 
former allowance with forty pounds more annually ; so as, after 
this plentiful annuity of ouc hundred pounds was duly and 
quarterly paid me by him, I foiuid myself easyd of so mimy 
cares aud discontents as I may well account that the 27th day 
of June foregoing the first day of my outward happiness since 
the decease of my dearest mother." This passage shows what 
was a pinching stipend for a gentlemanlike student, and alao 
what was a comfortable income for a young utter-barrister 
moving in good society. AU tilings considered, a bachelor in 
James I.'a London with a clear income of 100/. per auniun was 
on the whole as well off for his time as a young barrister of 
the present day would be with an annual allowance of 250/. or 
300/. Francis North, when a student, was allowed only 60/. 
jicr annum ; and as soon as he was called and began to earn a 
little money, his parsimonious father reduced the stipend by 
10/.; but, atlds Roger North, "to do right to his good father, 
he paid him that fifty pounds a year, as long as he lived, say- 
ing he would not discourage industry by rewarding it, when 
Buceessful, with less." George Jeflreys, in his student-days, 
smarted under a still more galling penury, for he was allowed 
only 50/. a year, 10/. being for his clothes, and 40/. for the rest 
of his expenditure. In the following century the nominal in- 
comes of law-students rose in proportion as the wealth of the 
country increased and the currency fell in value. In George II.'s 
time a young Templar expected his father to allow him 150/. a 
year, and on encouragement would spend twice that amount in 
the same time, Henry Fielding's allowance from General 
Fielding was 200/. per annum; but as he said, with a laugli, 
he had too feeling and dutiful a nature to press an aflbctiou- 
ate father for money which he was totally unable to pay. At 
the present time 150/. per annum is about the smallest sum 
on which a law-student can live with outward decency; aud 
250/. per annum the lowest amount on which a chamber-bar- 
rister can live with suitable dignity and comfort. If he has to 
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maintain the expenses of a distant circuit Mr. Briefless requires 
from 100/. to 200/. more. Alas ! how many of Mr. Briefless's 
meritorious and most ornamental kind are compelled to shift; on 
&r less ample means ! How many of them periodically repeat 

the jest of poor A , who made this brief and suggestive 

official return to the Income Tax Commissioners — '' I am totally 
dependent on my father^ who allows me — ^nothing V^ 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

READERS AND MOOTMEN. 

ROMANTIC eulogists of the Inns of Court maintain 
that, as an instrument of cdueation, the law-university 
was nearly perfect for many generations after its consolida- 
tion. That in modem time abuses have impaired its facul- 
ties and diminished its usefulness they admit. Some of 
them are candid enough to allow that, as a school for the 
systematic study of law, it is under existing circumstances a 
deplorably deficient machine ; but they unite in declaring that 
there was a time when the system of the combined colleges 
was complete and thoroughly efficacious. The more cautious 
of these eulogists decline to state the exact limits of the period 
when the actual condition of the university merited their 
cordial approval, but they concur in pointing to the years 
between the accession of Henry VII. and the death of James I., 
as comprising the brightest days of its academical vigour and 
renown. Repeating the sentiment of many previous writers, 
Lord Campbell ob8er^'cs of Sir Thomas More's student days : — 
" Then the Inns of Court and Chancery presented the disci- 
pline of a well-constituted university ; and through professors, 
under the name of ' Readers,^ and exercises, under the name of 
' Mootings,^ law was systematically taught, and efficient tests of 
proficiency were applied, before the degree of barrister was 
conferred entitling the aspirant to practise as an advoeate.** 
With equal reason and confidence other annalists maintain 
that Coke lectured on " Fincs/^ and Francis Bacon on "Uses/' 
in mid-summer of this academic golden age \ whilst there are 
those who point to Callis's Readings on " Sewers,'' as a proof 
that even to the close of James I.'s reign the scholastic effi- 
ciency of the inns was aU that could be desired. 
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It is however worthy of observation that throughout the 
times when the legal learning and discipline of the colleges 
are described to have been admirable^ the system and the 
students by no means won the approbation of those critical 
authorities who were best able to see their failings and merits. 
"Wolscy was so strongly impressed by the faulty education of 
the barristers who practised before him^ and more especially by 
their total ignorance of the principles of jurisprudence^ that he 
prepared a plan for a new university which should be esta- 
blished in London, and should impart a liberal and exact 
knowledge of law. Had he lived to carry out his scheme, it 
is most probable that the Inns of Court and Chancery would 
have become subsidiary and subordinate establishments to the 
new foundation. In this matter, sympathizing with the more 
enlightened minds of his age. Sir Nicholas Bacon was no less 
desirous than the great cardinal that a new law-university 
should be planted in town, and he urged on Henry ¥111.*^ the 
propriety of devoting a certain portion of the confiscated 
church property to the foundation and endowment of such an 
institution. Sir Nicholas Bacon's project contemplated the 
education of statesmen, ambassadors, and diplomatic agents as 
well as lawyers ; but his wish to include the study of the law 
in the objects of his academy, is a sufficient proof that a 
really good law-school was still needed in London. 

* Into the condition of the Law University in Henry VIII.'s time an insight may 
be gained from the return made to that king hy Thomas Denton, Nicholas Bacon, 
And Robert Gary ; in which report it is observed — " Utter-barristers are Huch that 
for their learning and countenance are called by the said readers to plead and argoe 
in the said hoase doubtful cases and questions, which among them are called motes, 
at certain times propounded and brought in before that they, when they argne the 
■aid mot^Mi, sitt uttermost in the formes which they call the barr ; and their degree 
ia the chiefest degree for learners in the house, next the benchers ; for of these be 
chosen and made the readers of all the Inns of Chancery, and also of the most 
Ancient of these is one elected yearly to read amongst them, who afler that reading 
is calleil a bencher or reader. All the residue of the learners are called inner-bar- 
risters, which are the youngest men, that for lack of learning and countenance are 
not aUe to argue or reason in motes ; nevertheless, whensoever any of the 8aid motes 
be broaght in before any of the said benchers, then two of the said inner-barristers, 
nttiDg on the same forme with the ntter-barrititers, doe for their exercises recite by 
heart the pleadings of the moot-case in Law-French." In EHzAbethan I»ndon, law- 
■indenu were very usually styled inner-barristers ; but the title of inner-barrister 
diad oat ia the seventeenth century. 

YOL. II. M 
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That the inns loug constituted a fine school of manuers, 
and by drawing into familiar brotherhood a large proportion of 
the best-descended, brightest, and most ambitious men of Uie 
country, discharged some of the highest functions of an iini- 
versity, is unquestionable; but there is reason to doubt the 
goodness of their educational system, even in the period of 
their most dazzling success. 

On paper the scheme of the old exercises and degrees looks 
very imposing, and those who delight in painting fancy pic- 
tures may infer from them that the scholastic order of the 
colleges was perfect. Before a young man could be called to 
the bar, he had to spend eight years in arguing cases at the 
Inus of Chancery, in proving his knowledge of law and Law- 
French at moots, in sharpeiiing his wits at case -putting, in 
patient study of the Year- Books, and in watching the trials of 
Westminster Hall. After his call he was required to spend 
another period in study and academic exercise before he pre- 
sumed to raise his voice at the bar ; and in his progress to the 
highest rank of his profession he was expected to labour in 
educating the students of his house as assistant -reader, single- 
reader, double -reader. The gravest lawyers of every inn were 
bound to aid in the task of teaching the mysteries of the law 
to the rising generation. 

The old ordinances assumed that tlic law-student was thirst- 
ing for a knowledge of law, and that the veterans were no less 
eager to impart it. During term law was talked in hall at 
dinner and supper, and after those meals the collegians argued 
points. " The cases were put " after the earlier repast, and 
twice or thrice a week moots* were " brought in " after the 

* The exerciees "Case-Puling" and "Moats" nre lieBcribed with auSciect 
miDulanEBS ty Stow, D'Ewas, BJid DagJale. "la these Taostions," aajB Stow, 
desciibing the mouta of the Inoa of Chaticerj, " after onpper in Ibe liall, the reader, 
with one or two of the benchers, comes in, to whom one of the utlcr-ba maters pro- 
poanda some doubtful oaae, which being argued bj the benchers, and, Uetly, by bim ' 
that moved the caao, the bencherB eit down on the bcncli at the upper end of As 
hull ; and upon the form in the middle of the hall sit two utt«r-barristeni ; aod an 
both sides of them, on the aania tpnn, alta one inner bamater, who in Law-Ffenob 
doth declare to the benchers some kind of action ; the one being as it were retained 
for (he plalutIB) and the other for the defendant ; which ended, the two ntlc^ 
barristera argne auch Cjiaes as are diapntahle wltoin the said case ; aller which ihe 
beDohora do likewise declaio their opinions as how thej take the law tc ~ ~ 
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later meal. The students were also encouraged to assemble 
towards the close of each day, and practise '' case-putting ^^ in 
their gardens and in the cloisters of the Temple or Lincoln's 
Inn. The " great fire '' of 1678-9 having destroyed the Temple 
Cloisters, some of the benchers proposed to erect chambers on 
the ground^ to and fro upon which law-students had for gene- 
rations walked whilst they wrangled aloud ; but the Earl of 
Nottingham, recalling the days when young Heneage Finch 
used to put cases with his contemporary students, strangled 
the proposal at its birth, and Sir Christopher Wren subse- 
quently built the " Cloisters" which may be seen at the pre- 
sent day. 

But there is reason to fear that at a very early period in 
their history the Inns of Court began to pay more attention to 

qoestions." Dngdale*8 descriptions of " case-pntting" and " mooting" are not more 
perspicQOQS, but they are more minute and picturesque. '' Cases were put" in at 
hall after dinner, the entire assembly taking part in the discussions and retaining 
their seats at table. ''In the term-time," says Dugilalo of case-putting in the 
Middle Temple, " the case is orderly kept every day after dinner, as well amongst 
the benchers as ntter-barristers and students, the manner thereof being thus, viz. — 
One of the benchers (beginning commonly at the puisne, and so the rest in turn) puts 
a short case, consisting of two or three difficult questions of the law of his own 
invention. The case being put from one mess to another throughout the tables, 
they divide themselves by three in a company and so argue it ; the party that 
framed the case being the last of the company that argues it ; but all the rest argue 
according to their antiquity, beginning at the puisne. Tlio like is done by a case 
pot by one of the ntter-barristers, which runs through the whole table, and is argued 
in like comparison as aforesaid ; which kind of exereise doth both whet their wits 
and strengthen their memory." Of the moots in the same hall, Dugdale says : — 
" Immediately after sopper the benchers assemble themselves in the baj-window at 
the upper end of the hall, where standing in order according to their antiquity, 
there repairs nnto them two gentlemen under the bar whose turn it is to recite the 
pleadings. Who, after a low obeysance, demand whether it be their pleasure to hear 

A moot, and depart with an affirmative answer All parties being ready, the 

two benchers appointed to argue, together with the reader elect, take their places at 
the bench-table, the ancient bencher sitting in the midst, the second on his right 
hand, and the reader elect on his left. Then the mootmon also take their place, 
■ittiDg on a form close to the cup-board and opposite to the benchers ; on the one 
■ide of them sits one of the students that recites the pleadings, and the other on the 
other side. The pleadings are first recited by the students, then the case is put and 
•fgned by the barristers, and lastly, by the reader elect and the benchers in mannor 
ftforetaid, who all three argue in Kngliiih ; but the pleadings are recited and the case 
Argued by the utter-barristers in Law-French. The moot being ended, all parties 
retam to the cup-board, where the mootmen present the lenchers with a cup of beer 
and a ilice of bread; and so the exercise for that night is ended." 

n2 



certain outward forms of instmction than to instruction itself. 
The uubinssed inquirer is driven to suspect that " case-putting" 
Boon became an idle ceremony, and " mooting " a mere idle 
pastime. Gentlemen ate heartily in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ; and it is not easy to believe that immediately 
after a twelve o'clock dinner benchers were in the best possible 
mood to teach, or students in the fittest condition for learning- 
It is credible that these post-prandial exercitations were often 
enlivened by sparkling quips and droll occurrences; but it i» 
less easy to believe that they were characterized by severe 
thought and logical exactness. So also with the ,af^r-supper 
exercises. The six o'clock suppers of the lawyers were no 
light repasts, but hearty meals of meat and bread, washed 
down by " green pots"* of ale and wine. When "the horn" 
sounded for supper, the student was in most cases better able 
to see the truth of kjiotty points than when in compliance 
with etiquette he bowed to the benchers, and asked if it was 
their pleasure to hear a moot. It acems probable that long 
before " case-puttings " and " mootings " were altogether dis- 
used, the old benchers were wont to wink mischievously at each 
other when they prepared to teach the hoys, and that some- 
times they would turn away from the proceedings of a moot 
with an air of disdain or indifference. The inquirer is not 
induced to rate more highly the intellectual eft'ort of such 
exercises because the teachers refreshed their exhausted powers 
with bread and beer as soon as the arguments were closed. 

When such men as Coke and Francis Bacon were the 
readers, the students were entertained with lectures of sur- 
passing excellence ; but it was seldom that such readers could 
be found. It seems also that at an early period men became 
readers, not because they had any especial aptitude for offices 
of instruction, or because they had some especial fund of in- 

• In Dugdftle'e time "green pots" wera tbo ordinary drinking vessela of the 
Inn* of Court, but ia Elizabetb'g time the lawj'em quaffed their ale fivni ub«n 
bowU. " Uotil the BHCond year of Q, Elizabetb," aays Dagdaleof the Inner Templi, 
" ibis society did oae to drink in ciip« of obliea wood (sncb an are alill used in lbs 
King's Court), but tben Ibosa were laid snide, and green eartben pots ialrodaced, 
whicii have ever since continued." Dinner «ub announced by & horn, instend of a 
bell. Dugdale eaya of the Middle Temple — "The ponyer-mao by tLe winding of 
hia horn BumtDons the gsntlemen to dinner and aappar." 
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formation — ^but simply because it was their turn to read. 
Routine placed them in the pulpit for a certain number of 
weeks ; and when they had done all that routine required of 
them, and had qualified themselves for promotion to the rank 
of Serjeant,* they took their seats amongst the benchers and 
ancients with the resolution not to trouble themselves again 
about the intellectual progress of the boys. 

Soon also the chief teacher of an Inn of Court became its 
chief feaster and principal entertainer ; and in like manner his 
subordinates in ofBce, such as assistant readers and readers 
elect, were reqidred to put their hands into their pockets, and 
feed their pupils with venison and wine as well as with law and 
equity. It is amusing to observe how little Dugdale has to say 
about the professional duties of readers — and how much about 
their hospitable functions and responsibilities. Philip and Mary 
ordered that no reader of the Middle Temple should give away 
more than fifteen bucks during his readings; but so greatly 
did the cost of readers' entertainments increase in the fol- 
lowing century, that Dugdale observes — ''But the times are 
altered ; there being few summer readers who, in half the time 
that heretofore a reading was wont to continue, spent so 
little |M threescore bucks, besides red deer; some have spent 
fourscore, some an hundred.'^ In a previous section of this 
work notice has been taken of the lavish costliness of readers' 
feasts — a costliness that eventually led to their discontinuance. 

Just as readers were required to spend more in hospitality, 
they were required to display less learning. Sound lawyers 
avoided election to the readers' chairs, leaving them to be 
filled by rich men who could afford to feast the nobility and 
gentry, or at least by men who were willing to purchase social 
icUU with a lavish outlay of money. Under Charles II. the 
^readings" were too often nothing better than scandalous 

* In oldiiD time connael were not created Serjeants nnlcss they had been deemed 
worthy to be readers, and had actually read. In Charles II.'s time, however, it 
became osnal to confer the coif on barristers who had not read. " Now/* says Sir 
John Bramston, " since the rcstitation of the king, more are called to be Serjeants 
tluit never read at all than that have read once. The reasons given were that there 
wanted seijeants, there was not tyme /or the readings, and that manie had beene 
oa the king'f side in the war, and either wanted monie or were to be indulged." 
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exhibitions of mental iocapacity : and Laving aunk into dis- 
repute, they died out before the accession of James II.* 

The scandalous and beastly disorder of the Grand Day Feasts 
at the Middle Temple, during Francis North's tenure of the 
reader's office, was one of the causes that led to the dlseou- 
tinuauce of Readers' Banquets at that house ; and the other 
inns gladly followed the example of the Midflle Temple in 
putting an end to a custom wliich had ceased to promote the 
dignity of the law. Of this feast, and his brother's part in it, 
Roger North says : " He [i.e., Francis North) sent out the 
officers with white staves {for so the way was) and a long list 
to invite ; but he went himself to wait upon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Sheldon ; for so also the ceremony required. The 
archbishop received him very honourably, and would not part 
with him at the stair's head, as usually had been done; but, 
telling him he was no ordinary reader, weut down, and did 

* Inqairers who vould like to see bov thnroaght; riditoloDB (ho "re&dings" be- 
came, boforo Ihe; wuro altogether diacotitinued, aro referred lo " Tha Beoder't 
Speech of the Middle Temple. At the Entrance laio Hla Reading, Feby. 29, 166J. 
Upon the SUttate of Mngiia Gharta. Cap. 29,'' Thia linitialorf addresa opened 
tbus — " May it please jour msa'enhipB and gentlemen. Senaible am I of muchuD- 
CBBineBS for this exercise. Argumcnla I bare ua'd many to tbeir masterBhips that 
Ihe; would ploaao to at^ure their own, sad your honour, by a more prcgtiiuit ibiNce. 
What presaile J not with their wisdoms to eicnso, may it with your candour lo inter- 
pret mildly. First, my memory is in disorder for want of uae at the bar, whence 1 
was exaludod fourteen yeara. Next, my limbs are di^oinled with the govt, ■ dis- 
temper I Goutracted by the laiiuess of a long and close impHaonmBnt. My «slata 
hath been impaired by seiiuealralinn, decimation, and those other suBbriogg which 
deepest oppreat membera who withdrew to Oxford. Scandaliimd also I have been, 
Hnd BO was JesBe Chrisl, and ao are many more, both great and good (because they 
are so). I have hopes as they, lo conquer it by coutempt : if not, by moderation, 
jet that's my crime. As for my ambition to bo great, I assure you 'tig do Icbi lliaa 
my desert and hopes, and that's none at all. These cDnsideralioas, as they are dis- 
couraged, so they inclined me now in age, when the clouds return after the rain, and 
tlie Blrong men bowe, to a retired life." It may nut be imagined that the gunly 
cavalier who uttered this twaddle was aingukr in bis abEnrdities. Somolbing 
more feeble than the belter orations of the same kind aad time, it waa a fair exaai- 
ple of the inangnral speech of a new reader in Charles II, 's time. Dngdale par- 
ticularly mentions the afluctatioa of modesty with which readers were cipeolsd U 
veil tbeir self-satiafaction. " This ended,'' says Dugdale, " the readur begin* with 
a grave speech, excusing bis own weakness, with desire of their favourable ceonueB." 
The same authority also observes, " In answer whereof, the readur makes BBOthn 
^ave oration, in bis own excuse ; magnifying the learned arguments of his asni- 
tnuta and cupboardmen, aa also the good behaviour of the young gautlemon; inllt 
thanks lo them all, (or so patiently bearing with bis infirmities,'' 
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not part till he saw him past at his outward gate. I 
cannot much commend the extravagance of the feasting used 
at these readings ; and that of his lordship's was so terrible an 
example^ that I think none hath ventured since to read pub- 
licly; but the exercise is turned into a revenue, and a com- 
position is paid into the treasury of the society. Therefore one 
may say, as was said of Cleomenes, that, in this respect, his 
lordship was ultimus heroum, the last of the heroes. And the 
profusion of the best provisions, and wine, was to the worst of 
purposes — debauchery, disorder, tumult, and waste. I will 
give but one instance; upon the grand day, as it was called, a 
banquet was provided to be set upon the table, composed of 
pyramids, and smaller services in form. The first pyramid was 
at least four foot high, with stages one above another. The 
conveying this up to the table, through a crowd, that were in 
fidl purpose to overturn it, was no small work : but, with the 
friendly assistance of the gentlemen, it was set whole upon the 
table. But, after it was looked upon a little, all went, hand 
over hand, among the rout in the hall, and for the more part 
was trod under foot. The entertainment the nobility had out 
of this was, after they had tossed away the dishes, a view of 
the crowd in confusion, wallowing one over another, and con- 
tending for a dirty share of it.'' Such were the oflTensive and 
swinish scenes- enacted in the Inns of Court in the seventeenth 
century. 

It would, however, be unfair to the ancient exercises of 
" case-putting" and *' mooting" not to bear in mind tliat by 
habituating s\iccessful barristers to take personal interest in 
the professional capabilities of students, and by encouraging 
students to look for personal instruction to the leaders of the 
bar, they helped to maintain a salutary intercourse betwixt the 
younger and older members of the profession. So long as 
'' moots" lasted, it was the fashion with eminent counsel to 
accost students in Westminster Hall, and gossip with them 
about legal matters. The youngster who repeatedly showed 
cleverness and readiness in the ceremonial discussions of his 
inn was certain to attract the notice of some learned jurist, 
who was both able and willing to assist him in the labour of 
acquiring knowledge. In Charles ll.'s time, such eminent 
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counsel as Sir Geoffrey Palmer daily gave practical hints and 
valuable suggestions to students who courted their favour ; aud 
accurate legal scholars, such as old " Index Waller," would, 
under judicious treatment, exliibit their learning to lioys ambi- 
tious of following in their steps.* Chief Justice Saunders, 
during the days of liia pre-eminence at the bar, never walked 
tlirough Westminster Hall without a train of lads at his heels, 
" I have seen him/' says Roger North, " for hours and half- 
hours together, before the court sat, stand at the bar, with an 
audience of students over against him, putting of cases, and 
debating so as suited their capacities, and encouraged their 
industry. And so iu the Temple, he seldom moved without 
a parcel of youths hanging about him, and he merry and 
jesting with them." 

Much of the pareutal condescension and care on the part 
of seuiors towards the youugsters of the law may be fairly 
attributed to the ancient eserciaes ; and long after " moots" 
had been alwlished, their influence in this respect was visible 
in the readiness of wiggcd veterans to extend a kindly and 
uscliil patronage to students. Even so late as the close of last 
century, great black-letter lawyers used to accost students 
in AVestminster Hall, aud give them fair words, in a manner 
that would be misunderstood in the present day. Serjeant 
Hillt — whose reputation for recondite legal erudition resembled 
that of " Index Waller," or " Maynard," in the seventeenth 
century — once accosted John Scott, as the latter, in his student 
days, was crossing Westminster Hall. " Pray, young gentle- 
man," said the black-letter lawyer, " do you think herbage aud 
pannage rateable to the poor's rate?" "Sir," answered the 
ftiture Lord Eldon, with a courteous bow to the lawyer, whom 

• " It ia B great mlvititiigB to have atcees tn tha compinj of judges or men in 
emineat jiractke, for eucli are commcinlj very condeBccnding and friendlj lo f onng 
men who are out of all enmlatiotl with thorn, and they will ba plaoBed to iiutil 
notioDS of lair, Bud BotDO are not b«tt«r entertuned than with putting caaei to 
thoni and taking (heir anHwers, wbich given with judgment and modcBty, » veij 
engaging, and Bomotimes has created fri^ndahipB that have been iDtrodutlive inlo 
great prefermentB," — Itoger North's Diieourn. 

t .Tuat aa the idlers of Weatmineter Hall called Waller " Seijeant Index," tlw 
irreverent joungaterB of the legal profcBaion a century later niuknaioed Hill " Ser- 
jeant Jjibyricih," — in alluaion lo liiH want of peispienitj, and the verbal isvoh- 
lioQB with whiiJi he concealed the ireaBurca of hia erudition. 
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he knew only by sights " I cannot presume to give any opinion^ 
inexperienced and nnleamed as I am^ to a person of your great 
knowledge and high character in the profession/' *^ Upon my 
word/' replied the serjeant^ eyeing the young man with nn- 
afiected delight^ *' you are a pretty sensible young gentleman ; 
I don't often meet with such. K I had asked Mr. Burgess^ a 
young man upon our circuity the question^ he would have told 
me that I was an old fool. You are an extraordinary sensible 
young gentleman.'' Serjeant Hill may be regarded as the last 
of the old Westminster HaU celebrities who retained a tincture 
of that urbane sociability and conde3ccnsion to students, as a 
distinct ** species" of the law, which almost invariably marked 
the leaders of the bar in old times. 

The period when '* readings," " mooting," and " case- 
putting" fell into disuse or contempt is known with sufficient 
accuracy. It was the Restoration period. Having noticed the 
decay of readings, Sir John Bramston writes, in Charles II.'s 
reign, *^ At this tyme readings are totally in all the Inns of 
Court layd aside ; and to speak truth, with great reason, for it 
was a step at once to the dignity of a scrjcant, but not soe 
now." From the last words it appears that Sir John regarded 
the old readings rather as ceremonies whereby barristers quali- 
fied themselves for the coif, than as sources of instruction to 
jroung learners. Marking the time when moots became farcical 
forms — Roger North having stated that his brother Francis, 
when a student, was '* an attendant (as well as exerciser) at 
the ordinary moots in the Middle Temple and at New Inn," 
goes on to say, *' In those days the moots were carefully per- 
formed, and it is hard to give a good reason (bad ones are 
prompt enough) why they are not so now." But it should be 
observed, that though for all practical purposes '* moots" and 
''case-puttings" ceased in Charles II.'s time, they were not 
formally abolished. Indeed, they lingered on throughout the 
eighteenth century and to the present time — when vestiges of 
them may still be observed in the usages and discipline of the 
inns. Before the writer of this page was called to the bar by 
the Masters of the Society of Lincoln's Inn, he, like all other 
students of his time, had to go through the form of putting a case 
on certain days in the hall after dinner. The ceremony appeared 
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to him alike ludicrous and interesting. To put liia case he « 
conducted by the steward of the inn to the top of the senior 
bar table, when the steward placed an opea MS. book before 
Mm, and said, " Read that, sir ;" whereupon this dcponeot 
read aloud something alwut " a femme sole," or some such thing, 
andwaa stOI reading the rest of the MS., kindly opeJied under 
his nose by the steward, when that worthy officer checked him 
suddenly, saying, " That will do, sir ; you ha\'e put your case — 
and can sign the book." Tlie book duly signed, this deponent 
bowed to the assembled barristers, and walked out of the hall, 
Bmiling as he thought how, by an ingenious fiction, he was cre- 
dited with having put an elaborate case to a college of profound 
jurists, with having argued it before an attentive audience, and 
■with hai-iug borne away the laurela of triumph. Recently this 
pleasant naockcry of case-putting has been swept away ; and 
students of Lincoln's Inn are now only required to go throngh 
a series of format introductions to the benchers and barristers. 
They must still make a certain number of bows to the bar 
table, but they are no longer required to read words alxiut a 
" femme sole," or any other such thing. 

In Roger North's " Diacoim*e on the Study of the Laws," 
and " Life of the Lord Keeper Guildford," the reader may see 
with cleameaa the course of an industrious law-studeut dimng 
the latter half of the seventeenth centiuy ; and it differs less 
&om the ordinary career of an industrious Temple- stud cut in 
our own time than many recent writers on the subject think. 

Under Charles IL, James II., and William III. the law- 
student was compelled to master the barbarous Law-French ; 
but the books which he was required to read were few iu compari- 
son with those of a modern Inns-of-Court man. Roger North 
mentions between twenty and thirty authors* which the stu- 
dent should read in addition to Year-Books and more recent 
reports ; and it is clear that the man who knew with any degree 

• Another writer of the mme period gima a aimilar picture of » psrfeot lawyBr"* 
"And here," eajt Mr. Pliillipa, "our student hath a cstaloguo of all or 
the boolfs requisite for the ctuJj, whiuh nre &hout dflji in nnuiber, not 
nj nor greut, moat of Ihem beinj; hut of buibII bulk or volujnoa, then ' 
•0 grent labour to read over, aa may not be compasBed in n conBidersble ti 
William Dogdalu'e two caMloguee of law-books will aerre losbawthe 01 
•» lew YolumoB the old legul libritrieit contaiued. 
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of familiarity such a body of legal literature was a very erudite 
lawyer two hundred years since. But the student was advised 
to read this small library again and again^ " common-placing^' 
the contents of its volumes^ and also ^' common-placing^' all 
new legal facts. The utility and convenience of common-place 
books were more apparent two centuries since than in our own 
time when books of reference are always published with good 
tables of contents and alphabetical indexes. Roger North held 
that no man could become a good lawyer who did not keep a 
common-place book.* He instructs the student to buy for a 
common-place register " a good^ large paper book^ as big as a 
church bible ;'' he instructs him how to classify the facts which 
should be entered in the work ; and for a model of a lucid and 
thoroughly lawyer-like common-place book he refers " to Lin- 
coln's Inn library, where the Lord Hale's common-place book 
ia conserved, and that may be a pattern, instar omnium'* 

* "The Dezt coDsidcrable article," says Roger North, " in oar stadent's process 
if common-pUicing. It is bo ncccssArj, that without a wonderful, I might say, mira- 
culous felicity of memory, three parts of reading in four shall be utterly lost to 
one that useth it not. Reading may form a capacity, create a judgement, and 
perhaps in time make the law pleasant as well as easy ; hut without common- 
placmg, it will not obtain the useful part, that is, authority and resort to books." 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

PUPILS IN CHAMBERS. 

BUT the most important part of an industrious law-student's 
labours in olden time was the work of watching the prac- 
tice of Westminster Hall. In the palmiest days of the Inns of 
Court, when they are presumed by their eulogists to have taught 
law soundly and liberally, the student was expected to " pick 
up^^ his knowledge of law by observing the trials in law-courts, 
and taking notes of them. In the present time lawyers ac- 
quire knowledge of their profession by the same means ; and 
no better plan for gaining a certain useAil and necessary kind 
of legal information has been discovered. At this date^ how- 
ever, the lawyer seldom spends much time in watching court- 
practice until he has been called ;* whereas in old time the legal 
aspirant not only so employed his hours, betwixt the date of 
his call and the time when he obtained an abundance of prac- 
tice, but whilst he was only entitled to wear a student's gown 
he daily during term entered Westminster HaU, and took notes 
of the trials in one or other of the courts. In the seventeenth 
century the constant succession of political trials made the 
King's Bench Court especially attractive to students who were 
more eager for gossip than advancement of learning ; but it was 
always held that the student who was desirous to learn the law 

* This remark is applicable only to quite recent years. The living yeterans fA 
the bar used to spend a considerable proportion of their student days in listening 
to trials, and taking notes of the proceedings in Westminster Hall. Campbell^s 
personal reminiscences — the most valuable element of his legal biographiea—eoB- 
tain numerous allusions to events that occurred, and scenes which he witneaBed, 
whilst sitting in the students* box of the King's Bench, and other courts. "I 
happened," he says, Ch. J. III. 152, " to be sitting in the students* box in the Court 
of King's Bench on April 5, 1802, when a note announcing Lord Kenyon's deatk 
was put into the Attorney General's hand.'* 
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rather than to catch exciting news or hear exciting speeches^ 
ought to frequent the Common Pleas^ in which court the com- 
mon law was said to be at home.'*' At the Common Pleas a 
student might find a seat vacant in the students' benches so late 
as ten o'clock ; but it was not unusual for every place devoted 
to the accommodation of students in the Court of King's Bench 
to be occupied by six o'clock a.m. By dawn^ and even before 
the sun had begun to breaks students bent on getting good 
seats at the hearing of an important cause would assemble^ 

* Of conne the regular publication of carefol " reports'' has in our own time 
relieTed the stadent of the necessity of taking his own notes ; but in past times, 
when reports were published irregularly and at wide intervals, the lawyer, who 
neglected to take notes of and to " common-place*' the new trials, soon found him- 
self behindhand in information, and could not readily command the means of ren- 
dering himself au eourant with recent decudons. Consequently the advocate in 
good practice, as well as the student, found it advisable to post up his common-place 
book. In short, every lawyer was in a certain sense compelled to be his own re- 
porter. With regard to note-taking by students, Roger North says — " Now it is 
usual after a year or two*s residence in the Inns of Court, for all students to crowd 
lor places in the Ring's Bench Court, when they are raw and scarce capable of ob- 
serving anything materially, for that requires some competent knowledge, and the 
bad consequence is that it makes them pert and forward, and apt to press to the bar 
when they are not half-students, and that is the downfal of more young lawyers 
than all other errors and neglects whatever. For this reason I would not have any 
lose time from their studies after this manner until four or five years' study, and 
two years afore they oome to the bar, which should not be before seven of study, is 
more than enough, especially when to get a place they must be very early, and idle 
about, or worse, till the court sits, and then with little more profit than such may 
expect that come only to hear news. Nay, it will be found for some years after 
caUing to the bar their best employment will be that of sitting there and reporting, 
as I know full well, without more of refreshment than a motion or two in a term. 
This length of time in the approaches to practice must be endured ; for what in- 
oonvcnience is it when a man has once firmly dedicated his whole life to the law?" 
What say briefless barristers to this view of their position ? The author continues: 
"Therefore my advice is, that a student shall bestow two years before he is called 
to the bar: the first at the Common Pleas and the last at King's Bench, and if 
any shall say the latter is not enough to learn the course of the court where he is 
to practise, I answer, that will be supplied after he is called to the bar, for his 
business for eome years will not so overwhelm his time but he will have much 
lying on his hands for noting and obserring the course of the court, fur the law 
gathered is very inconsiderable while he attends at the bar in the quality of a 
practiser ; and there is further reason to prefer attendance at the Common Pleas ; 
it is not so crowded as the King's Bench is ; a gentleman may come at ten in 
the morning and have a place, but there he may come at six and fail of a tole- 
rable post to attend in, the dificrence of which, as to the well emplojrment of your 
time, is notorious enough ; if it be considered what three or four hours in<a mom- 
iag b in study, it wiD not be thooght fit to throw away m idle attendaooe." 
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and patiently vait in court till the judges made their appear- 
ance. 

One prominent feature of the advocate's education must 
always be elocutionary practice. " Talk ; if you can, to the 
point, but anyhow talk," has been the motto of Advocacy from 
time immcraorial. Hcncage llnch, who, like every member of 
his silver-tongued family, was an authority on matters pertain- 
ing to eloquence, is said to have adv-ised a yoimg student " to 
study all the morning and talk all the afternoon." Seijeant 
Maynard used to expiesa his opinion of the importance of elo- 
quence to a lawyer by calling law the " ars bablativa." Roger 
North observes — " He whose trade is speaking must not, what- 
ever comes out, fiul to speak, for that ia a faidt in the ""tin 
much worse thau impertinence." And at a recent address to 
the students of the Loudon University, Lord Broughain urged 
those of bis auditors who intended to adopt the profession of 
the bar, to habituate themselves to talk about everything. 
Douglas Jerrold used to affirm seriously that auy man might 
make himself a wit by persistent and well-directed pmns ; and 
the brilliant conversationalist, citing his own personal experi- 
ences as matter supporting bis apparently paradoxical theory, 
would aver that originally be was the reverse of a ready speaker, 
and that before he became celebrated for his mols, be had to 
train himself to originate tbem at the right time instead of an 
hour too fate. In conversational wit, of wliieb Jerrold was a 
consummate master, promptitude and fineness of expression 
are qualities that practice may improve ; and in like manner 
oratory has certain properties — such as fluency, dramatic into- 
nation, finish — for which exercise may do much in the way of 
improvement. 

In past times law-students were proverbial for their talka- 
tiveness ; and though the present writer has never seen any 
records of a Carobuian law-debating society, it is matter of 
certainty that in the seventeenth century the young students 
and barristers formed themselves into coteries, or clubs, for the 
practice of elocution and for legal discussions. The continual 
debates on " mootable days," and the incessant wranglings of 
the Temple cloisters, encouraged them to pay especial attention 
to such exercises. In Charles II.'s reign " Pool's company" 
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was a coterie of students and young barristers^ who used to 
meet periodically for congenial conversation and debate. 
" There is seldom a time/' says Roger North, speaking of this 
coterie, " but in every Inn of Court there is a studious, sober 
company that are select to each other, and keep company at 
meals and refreshments. Such a company did Mr. Pool find 
out, whereof Serjeant Wild was one, and every one of them 
proved eminent, and most of them are now preferred in the 
law ; and Mr. Pool, at the latter end of his life, took such a 
pride in his company that he affected to furnish his chambers 
with their pictures.'' Amongst the benefits to be derived from 
8uch a club as that of which Mr. Pool was president, Roger 
North mentions '^ Aptness to speak ;" adding : " for a man 
may be possessed of a book-case, and think he has it ad unguem 
throughout, and when he offers at it shall find himself at a 
loss, and his words will not be right and proper, or perhaps 
too many and his expressions confused: when he has once 
talked his case over, and his company have tossed it a little to 
and fro, then he shall utter it more readily with fewer words and 
wnuch more forced 

Tliese words make it clear that Mr. Pool's " company" was 
a select "law-debating society." Far smaller as to number of 
members, something more festive in its arrangements, but not 
less bent on furthering the professional progress of its mem- 
bers, it was, some two hundred years since, all that the " Hard- 
wicke" and other similar associations are at the present.^ 



• The mention of " the Hardwicke" brings a droll story to the writer's mind. 
Some few years since the members of that learned fraternity assembled at their 
customary place of meeting, — a large room in Anderton*s Hotel, Fleet Street, — 
to discuss a knotty point of law aucnt Uses. The master of young men was 
strong ; and amongst them— conspicuous for his adranced years, jovial visage, red 
nose, and air of perplexity — sate an old gentleman who was evidently a stranger 
to every lawyer present Who was he ? Who brought him ? Was there any one 
in the room who knew ? Such were the whinpers that floated about, concerning 
the portly old man, arrayed in blue coat and drab breeches and gaiters, who took 
bif snuff in silence, and watched the proceedings with evident surprise and dis- 
Mtisfaction. After listening to three speeches this antique, jolly stranger rose, and 
with mtich embarrassment addressed the chair. " Mr. IVcsident,'* he said, — "ex- 
oue me ; — ^bnt may I ask, — is this 'The Convivial Rabbits ?' " A roar of laughter 
fitUowed this inquiry from a " convivial rabbit'* who, having mistaken the evening 
of the week, had wandered into the room in which his convivial fellow-clubsters had 
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To such fraternities — of whieh the Inns of Court had several 
in the last century — Murray and Thurlow, Law and Erskine 
had recourse : and besides attending strictly professional dubs^ 
it was usual for the students^ of their respective times^ to practise 
elocution at the coffee-houses and public spouting-rooms of the 
town. Murray used to argue as well as '* drink champagne'' 
with the wits ; Thurlow was the irrepressible talker of 
Nando's; Erskine used to carry his scarlet uniform from 
Lincoln's Inn Hall to the smoke-laden atmosphere of Coach- 
makers' Hall^ at which memorable '' discussion forum'^ Edwaid 
Law is known to have spoken in the presence of a closely 
packed assembly of politicians^ idlers upon town^ shopmen^ and 
drunkards. Thither also Home Tooke and Dunning used to 
adjourn after dining with Tafiy Kenyon at the Chancery Lane 
eating-house, where the three friends were wont to stay their 
hunger for sevenpence halfpenny each. "Dunning and my- 
self/' Home Tooke said boastfully, when he recalled these eco- 
nomical repasts, ''were generous, for we gave the girl who 
waited on us a penny a- piece ; but Kenyon, who always 
knew the value of money, rewarded her with a hal^enny, and 
sometimes with bl promise " 

Notwithstanding the recent revival of lectures and the in- 
stitution of examinations, the actual course of the law-student 
has changed little since the author of the '' Pleader's Guide," 
in 1796, described the career of John Surrebutter, Esq., Special 
Pleader and Barrister-at-Law. The labours of "pupils in 
chambers" are thus noticed by Mr. Surrebutter : — 

" And, better to improYe your taste, 
Are by your parents* fondness placed 
Amongst the blest, the chosen few 
(Blest, if their happiness they knew), 
Who for three hundred guineas paid 
To some great master of the trade, 
Have at his rooms by special favour 
His leave to use their best endeavour, 
By drawing pleas from nine till four. 
To earn him twice three hundred more ; 



held a meeting on the previous evening. On receiving the President's aasunnoe 
that the learned members of a law-debating society were not *' convivial imblit%*' 
the elderly stranger buttoned his blue coat and beat a speedy retreat. 
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And after dinner maj repair 

To 'foresaid rooms, and then and there 

HaTe 'foresaid leave, fh>m five till ten, • 

To draw th' aforesaid pleas again.** 

dnuing to describe his professional career, Mr. Surrebutter 
tions certain facts which show that so late as the close of 
last century professional etiquette did not forbid special 
lers and barristers to curry favour with solicitors and 
itors* clerks by attentions which would now-a-days be 
led reprehensible. He says : — 

" Whoe'er has drawn a special plea 
Has heard of old Tom Tewkesbury, 
Deaf as a post, and thick as mustard, 
He aim'd at wit, and bawFd and blustered 
And died a Nisi Prius leader — 
That genius was mj special pleader — 
That great man's o£5ce I attended, 
Bj Hawk and Buzzard recommended ; 
Attorneys both of wondrous skill, 
To pluck the goose and drive the quill. 
Three years I sat his smoky room in. 
Pens, paper, ink, and pounce consuming ; 
J The fourth, when Epsom Day begun, 

Joyful I hailed th' auspicious sun, 
Bade Tewkesbury and Clerk adieu ; 
(Purification, eighty-two) 
Of both I wash'd my hands ; and though 
AVith nothing for my cash to show, 
But precedents so scrawPd and blurr'd, 
I scarce could read a single word, 
Kor in my books of common-place 
One feature of the law could trace, 
Save Buzzard's nose and visage thin, 
And Hawk's deficiency of chin, 
Which I while lolling at my ease 
Was wont to draw instead of pleas. 
My chambers I eqnipt complete. 
Made friends, hired books, and gave to cat ; 
If haply to regale my friends on, 
My mother sent a haunch of veu'son, 
I most respectfully entreated 
The choicest company to eat it ; 
To wit, old Buzzard, Hawk, and Crow ; 
//«m, Tom Thomback, Shark, and Co. 
Attorneys all as keen and staunch 
Ah e'er devoured a client's haunch. 
And did I not their clerks invite 
To taste said ven'son hash'd at night ? 

»L. II. O 
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For well I knew that hopeful fry 

My rising merit would descrj, 

The same litigioas course pursue, 

And when to fish of prej thej grew, 

By love of food and contest led, 

Would haunt the spot where once they fed. 

Thus having with due circumspection 

Formed my professional connexion. 

My desks with precedents 1 strew'd, 

Turned critic, danc*d, or penn'd an ode, 

Studied the ton^ became a free 

And easy man of gallantry ; 

But if while capering at my glass, 

Or toying with a favourite lass, 

I heard the aforesaid Hawk a-coming. 

Or Buzzard on the staircase humming, 

At once the fair angelic maid 

Into my coal-hole I convey*d ; 

At once with serious look profound. 

Mine eyes commencing with the ground, 

I seem'd like one estranged to sleep, 

' And fix'd in cogitation deep,' 

Sat motionless, and in my hand I 

Held my ' Doctrina Placitandi,* 

And though I never read a page in't. 

Thanks to that shrewd, well-judging agent. 

My si sterns hus\)and, Mr. Shark, 

Soon got six pupils and a clerk. 

Five pupils were my stint, the other 

I took to compliment his mother/' 

Having fleeced pupils, and worked as a special pleader for a 
time, Mr. Surrebutter is called to the bar; after which cere* 
mony his action towards '' the inferior branch '' of the profes- 
sion is not more dignified than it was whilst he practis^ as a 
Special Pleader. He continues his autobiography :i — 

" So now I take my brace of nags, 
My note-book, clerk, and saddle-bags, 
And sauntering gently on my journey. 
Look out for some good rich attorney, 
One that's a judge of parts and merit, 
Such as that choice discerning spirit, 
My worthy little friend Joe Ferret, 
That honest, free, good-natured soul, 
Who stands so high upon the roll. 

« « * * * 

His garden neat, the meBsuage good, 
The best in all the neighbourhood. 
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With door Chinese the front is grac'd. 
His windows are of Oothic taste, 
The which to me, though all the village 
Conceive they're got hj fraud and pillage, 
And both the exciseman and the rector 
Despise his taste in architecture — 
To me, whose taste is less refined. 
And more to social joys inclined, 
If chance my penetrating eye 
His glittering, neat buffet descry — 
A goodly symptom ! — and behold 
His well-scoured knocker shine like gold, 
Look aU so pretty and inviting, 
I make no scruple of alighting ; 
At said attorney's fix my quarters. 
Flatter and flirt with aU his daughters, 
With Kitty Ferret dance cotillions, 
While you, ye worthy rum civilians, 
Ye sober, persevering stagers, 
Hammer your minors and your majors, 
And lapt in smoke and vapours dank, 
Pore over lindwood and Lanfranc. *' 

It appears that in Mr. Surrebutter's time [circa 1780) it was 
usual for a student to spend three whole years in the same 
pleader's chambers^ paying three hundred guineas for the course 
of study. Not many years passed, however, before students 
saw it was not to their advantage to spend such a long period 
with the same instructor, and by the end of the century the 
industrious student who could command the fees wherewith to 
pay for such special tuition, usually spent a year or two in a 
pleader's chambers, and another year or two in the chambers 
of an equity draughtsman, or conveyancer. Lord Campbell, 
however, at the opening of the present century, spent three 
years in the chambers of the eminent Special Pleader, Mr. Tidd, 
of whose learning and generosity the biographer of the Chan- 
cellors makes cordial and grateful acknowledgment. Finding 
that Campbell could not afford to pay a second hundred guineas 
for a second year's instruction, Tidd not only offered him the 
run of his chambers without payment, but made the young 
Scotchman take back the 105/. which he had paid for the first 
twelve months. 

In his later years Lord Campbell delighted to trace his legal 
pedigree to the great pleader and " pupillizer'^ of the last cen- 

o2 



tury, Tom Warren. The chart ran thus : " Tom Warrea had fur 
piipil Seijcant Runnington, who instructed in the mysteries of 
special pleading the learned Tidd, who was the teacher of John 
Campbell." \'\'ith honest pride and pleasant vanity the literary 
Chancellor maintained that he had given the genealogical tree 
another generation of forensic honour, as Solicitor General 
Dundas and Vaughan Williamsj of the Commou Fleas Bench, 
were his pupils, 

Campbell speaks of Tom Warren as " the greater founder of 
the special pleading race," and maintains that " the volimtaiy 
discipline of the special pleader's ofGee" was unknown before 
the middle of the last century. Tliose who are jealous for 
the fame of the great " Tom Warren" will support Campbell'* 
statement on this point; but still they cannot shut their eyes 
to facts which make it clear that the voluntary discipline of n 
legal instructor's offiee or chambers was an affair of frequent 
occurrence long before Warren's rise. It is true that Eager 
North in his ' Discourse on the Study of the Laws' makes no 
allusion to any such voluntary discipline as an ordinary feature 
of a law-student's career; hut in his 'Life of Lord Keeper 
Guildford' he expressly informs us that he was a pupil in his 
brother's chambers. " His lordship," writes the biographer, 
" having taken that advanced post, and designing to benefit a 
relation (the Honourable Roger North), who was a student in 
the law, and kept him company, caused his clerk to put into his 
hands all his draughts, such as he himself bad corrected, aud 
after which conveyances had been engrossed, that, by a perusil 
of them, he might get some bght into the formal skill of con- 
veyancing. And that young gentleman instantly went to work, 
and first numbered the draughts, and then made an index of 
all the clauses, referring to that number and folio ; so that, in 
this strict perusal and digestion of the various matters, he ac- 
qidred, not only a formal style, but also apt precedents, and a 
competent notion of instruments of all kinds. And to this 
great condeseension was owing that little progress he made, 
which afterwards served to prepare some matters for his lord- 
ship's own perusal and settlement." Here then is a ease of a 
pupil in a barrister's chambers in Charles II.'s reigu ; i 
is a case that suffers nothing &om the fact that the \ 
took no fee. 
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In like manner^ John Trevor (subsequently Master of the 
Bolls and Speaker of the Commons) about the same time was 
" bred a sort of clerk in old Arthur Trevor^s chamber, an emi- 
nent and worthy professor of the law in the Inner Temple/' 
On being asked what might be the name of the boy with such 
a hideous squint who sate at a clerk^s desk in the outer room, 
Arthur Trevor answered, ''A kinsman of mine that I have 
allowed to sit here, to learn the knavish part of the law/^ It 
must be observed that John Trevor was not a clerk, but merely 
a " sort of a derk'' in his kinsman^s chamber. In fact, he was 
a pupil — ^learning his profession much in the same way in which 
pupils in chambers at the present time acquire a knowledge of 
the law; and doubtless many other industrious youths were 
in like manner working in the chambers of barristers who 
directed their labours — ^for love, or money, or selfish con- 
sideration of some sort. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century, and in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century, students who wished to 
learn the practice of the law usually entered the offices of 
attorneys in large practice. At that period, the division 
between the two branches of the profession was much less 
wide than it subsequently became ; and no rule or maxim of 
professional etiquette forbade Inns-of-Court men to act as the 
subordinates of attorneys and solicitors. Thus Philip Yorke 
(Lord Hardwicke) in Queen Anne^s reign acted as clerk in 
the office of Mr. Salkeld, an attorney residing in Brook Street, 
Holbom, whilst he kept his terms at the Temple ; and nearly 
fifty years later, Ned Thurlow (Lord Thurlow), on leaving 
Cambridge, and taking up his residence in the Temple, became 
a pupil in the office of Mr. Chapman, a solicitor, whose place 
of business was in Lincoln^s Inn. There is no doubt that it 
was customary for young men destined for the bar thus to 
work in attorneys^ offices ; and they continued to do so w ithout 
any sense of humiliation or thought of condescension, until the 
special pleaders superseded the attorneys as instructors. 
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CHAPTER LXrV. 



WIT OF LAWYEKS. 



NO lawyer has given better witticisms to the jest-books than 
Sir Thomas More ; and the wide and lasting popularity of 
his pleasantries is a weighty proof that the multitude can appre- 
ciate humour that is free from coarseness, and gaiety that has 
no taint of buii'oonery. Like all legal wits, he enjoyed a pnn, 
as Sir Thomas Manners, the mushroom Eiirl of Rutland, dis- 
covered when he winced under the cutting reproof of his ioso- 
leuce, conveyed in the translation of " Honores mutant mores" 
— Honours change manners. But though he would condescend 
to piny with words, as a child plays with shells on a sea-he&cb, 
he could at will command the laughter of his readers without 
having recourse to mere verbal antics. He delighted in whut 
may be termed humorous mystification. Entering Bruges at 
a time when his wit and learning had achieved European noto- 
riety, he was met by the challenge of a noisy fellow, who pro- 
claimed himself ready to dispute with the whole world — or any 
other man—" in omni scibili et de quolihet ente." Accepting 
the invitation, and entering the lists in the presence of all the 
scholastic magnates of Bruges, More gravely inquired, " Ab 
averia caruae capta in vetitonamio sint irreplegibilia ?" Nol 
versed in the principles and terminology of the common law 
of England, the challenger could only stammer and blush— 
whilst More's eye twinkled maliciously, and his auditors were 
convulsed with laughter.* 

• A similar Httempt at mystilication with rery difforenl ei 
been made by an implvleiit ChuDcery barrisler againat Lord Keepei 
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Much of his humour was of the sort that is ordinarily 
called quiet humour^ because its effect does not pass off in 
shouts of merriment. Of this kind of pleasantry he gave the 
Lieutenant of the Tower a specimen^ when he said^ with as 
much courtesy as irony, '^ Assure yourself I do not dislike my 
cheer ; but whenever I do, then spare not to thrust me out of 
your doors/' After the dismal tragedy had been acted out, 
and the wit's pure soul had passed up to heaven, the lieutenant 
we may be sure smiled through his tears at the recollection 
of that droll speech. Of the same sort were the pleasantries 
with which, on the morning of his execution, he with fine 
consideration for others strove to divert attention from the 
cruelty of his doom. " I see no danger,'' he observed, with 
a smile, to his friend Sir Thomas Pope, shaking his water- 
bottle as he spoke, ''but that this man may live longer if 
it please the king." Finding in the crazincss of the 
scaffold a good pretext for leaning in friendly fashion on his 
gaoler's arm, he extended his hand to Sir William Kingston, 
sajring, " Master Lieutenant, I pray you see me safe up \ for 
my coming down let me shift for myself." Even to the heads- 
man he gave a gentle pleasantry and a smile from the block 
itself, as he put aside his beard so that the keen blade should 
not touch it. " Wait, my good friend, till I have removed my 
beard," he said, turning his eyes upwards to the official, " for 
it has never offended his highness." 

His wit was not less ready than brilliant, and on one occa- 
sion its readiness saved him from a sudden and horrible death. 



IWoon*! clerical inccesaor on the woolsack, — whoso incompetence for his office was 
A jest with lawyers of every grade. Seizing an opportunity when sudden illness 
had dopriveil the J^rd Keeper of the $aving presence of his Master of the Itolls, 
this nialapert counsellor rose, and made a motion which, Williams's biographer 
AMOres us, was " crammed like a grenade with obsolete words, coins of far-fetched 
Antiquity, which had been long disused, worse than Sir Thomas More's ' An avcria 
canlcaB capta in withernam sint irreplegibilia. ' With these misty and recondite 
phrases he thought to leave the new judge groping about in the dark.*' But on 
this occasion impudence met with bignal discomfiture ; for with equal readiness and 
giMxl temper the Lord Keeper completely turned the tables on his adversary. " With 
A serious face the Lord Keeper answered him in a cluster of most crabbed motions 
picked out of metaphysics and logic, as ' categorematical' and 'syncategorcmatical,' 
and a deal of such drumming stuff, that the motioner, being foiled at his own 
weapon, and well laughed at in the Court, went home with a new lesson — that ho 
thftt tempts A wite man in jest shall make a fool of himself in earnest.** 
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Sitting on the roof of his high gate-house at Chelsea, he was 
enjoying the beauties of the Thames and the sunny richness of 
the landscape^ when his solitude was broken by the unlooked- 
for arrival of a wandering maniac. Wearing the horn and 
badge of a Bedlamite^ the unfortunate creature showed the 
signs of his malady in his equipment as weU as his counte- 
nance. Having cast his eye downwards from the parapet to the 
foot of the tower, he conceived a mad desire to hurl the Chan- 
cellor from the flat roof. ^' Leap, Tom ! leap V* screamed the 
athletic fellow, laying a firm hand on Morels shoulder. Fixing 
his attention with a steady look, More said, cooUy, '^ Let us first 
throw my little dog down, and see what sport that will 
be.'' In a trice the dog was thrown into the air. *' Grood 1" 
said More, feigning delight at the experiment : '^ now ran 
down, fetch the dog, and weTl throw him off again.'' Obey- 
ing the command, the dangerous intruder left More firee to 
secure himself by a bar, and to siunmon assistance with his 
voice. 

For a good end this wise and mirth-loving lawyer would play 
the part of a practical joker ; and it is recorded that by a jest 
of the practical sort he gave a wholesome lesson to an old dvic 
magistrate, who, at the Sessions of the Old Bailey, was con- 
tinually telling the victims of cut-purses that they had only 
themselves to thank for their losses — that purses would never 
be cut if their wearers took proper care to retain them in their 
possession, lliese orations always terminated with, *' I never 
lose my purse ; cut-purses never take my purse ; no, i'faith, 
because I take proper care of it.'' To teach his worship wis- 
dom, and cure him of his self-suflScicncy, More engaged a cut- 
purse to relieve the magistrate of his money-bag whilst he sat 
upon the bench. One is glad to know that the cut-purse did 
his work effectually, and that his worship was never again heard 
to say, " I never lose my purse ; cut-purses never take my purse; 
no, i'faith, because I take proper care of it." A story is re- 
corded of another Old Bailey judge who became the victim of 
a thief under very ridiculous circumstances. Whilst he was 
presiding at the trial of a thief in the Old Bailey, Sir John 
Sylvester, Recorder of London, said, incidentally, lliat he had 
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left his watch at home. The trial ending in an acquittal, the 
prisoner had no sooner gained his liberty than he hastened to 
the recorder's house, and sent in word to Lady Sylvester that he 
was a constable and had been sent from the Old Bailey to fetch 
her husband's watch. When the recorder returned home and 
found how he had lost his watch, it is to be feared that Lady 
Sylvester lost her usual equanimity. Apropos of these stories 
Lord Campbell tells — how, at the opening period of his profes- 
sional career, soon after the publication of his " Nisi Prius Re- 
ports,'' he on circuit successfully defended a prisoner charged 
with a criminal offence ; and how, whilst the success of his ad- 
vocacy was still quickening his pulses, he discovered that his 
late client, with whom he had held a confidential conversation, 
had contrived to relieve him of his pocket-book, full of bank- 
notes. As soon as the presiding judge. Lord Chief Baron 
Macdonald, heard of the mishap of the reporting barrister, he 
exclaimed, ^' What I does Mr. Campbell think that no one is 
entitled to take notes in court except himself?" 

By the urbane placidity which marked the utterance of his 
happiest speeches,. Sir Nicholas Bacon often recalled to his 
hearers the courfeous easiness of More's repartees. Keeping 
his own pace in society, as well as in the Court of Chancery, 
neither satire nor importunity could ruffle or confuse him. 
When Elizabeth, looking disdainfully at his modest country 
mansion, told him that the place was too small, he answered 
with the flattery of gratitude, " Not so, madam, your highness 
has made me too great for my house." Leicester having 
suddenly asked him his opinion of two aspirants for court 
favour, he responded on the spur of the moment, " By my 
troth, my lord, the one is a grave councillor; the other is a 
proper young man, and so he will be as long as he lives." To 
the queen, who pressed him for his sentiments respecting the 
effect of monopolies — a delicate question for a subject to speak 
his mind upon — he answered, with conciliatory lightness 
'* Madam, will you have me si)cak the truth ? Licentid omnes 
deteriorcs sumus." In court he used to say, " Let us stay a 
little that we may have done the sooner."* But notwith- 

* Tbia ipeech did not originate with Sir Nicholas. In the ' Apophthegmci* 
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standing his deliberation and tbe stutter that hindered liis 
utterances, he coiild be quicker than the quickest, and sharper 
than the most aerid, as tbe loquacious barrister discovered who 
was suddenly checked in a course of pert talkativeness by this 
tart remark from tlie stammering Lord Keeper ; " There ia a 
difference between you and me, — for me it is a pain to s-speak, 
for you a pain to hold your tongue." Some of the stories of 
his faeetiousness on the bench are so unworthy of his powers, 
that their badness ijiclines the critic to question their authen- 
ticity. Amongst these doubtful anecdotes may be placed the 
story of the convicted felon named Hog, who implored Sir 
Nicholas not to pass sentence of death upon bim because Hog 
and Bacon were near a-kin to each other ; to which piece of 
improbable eauciness Sir Nicholas, then acting aa a judge on 
the Northern Circuit, is said to have answered, with brutal 
jocularity, " Nay, my friend, you and I cannot be kindred 
except you be hanged, for hog is not bacon until it be hanged ; 
so the sentence of the court is, Sa:., &c." More appropriate to 
the diguity of his office than this outburst of savage pleasantry, 
was the silence which he maintained when a rogue m the dock, 
pointing to him, exclauned, " I charge you, in the queen's 
name, to seize and take away that man in the red gown there, 
for I go in danger of my life because of bjin \" But though 
he refrained from laughing at the interruption in court, he 
often laughed over the recollection of it at his dinuer-tahle. 
That the familiar story of his fatal attack of cold is altogether 
true one cannot well believe, for it seems highly improbable 
that the Lord Keeper, in his seventieth year, would have sate 
down to be shaved near an ojien window in the month of 
February. But though the anecdote may not be historically 
exact, it may be accepted as a faithful portraiture of his more 
stately and severely courteous humour. " WTiy did you suffer 
me to sleep thus eiposed ?" asked the Lord Keeper, waking in 



Franoia Bacon aaja, " Sir Aiaj'SB Paulet, wben be saw too much bute made in aoj 
matter, wat wont to aaj, 'Stay awhile, that we roaj nuJtB an end the aooner."" 
In the " Cortaino Apophthegmea" llie same words are sanigutid to " k wue mu 
tAot had it for a bytvmrd'' Lnrd Bacun himself was often heard to bbj, " Oentb- 
men, nature is a labyrinth, in which the very baste yon move with, will in 
low jour way." 
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a fit of shivering from sliimber into which his servant had 
allowed him to drop^ as he sate to be shaved in a place where 
there was a sharp current of air. " Sir, I durst not disturb 
you/' answered the punctilious valet, with a lowly obeisance. 
Having eyed him for a few seconds. Sir Nicholas rose and said, 
"By your civility I lose my life/' Whereupon the Lord 
Keeper retired to the bed from which he never rose. 

Amongst Elizabethan judges^ who aimed at sprightliness on 
the bench, Hatton merits a place ; but there is reason to think 
that the idlers, who crowded his court to admire the foppishness 
of his judicial costume, did not get one really good mot from 
his lips to every ten bright sayings that came from the cleverer 
barristers practising before him. One of the best things attri- 
buted to him is a pim. In a case concerning the limits of 
certain land, the counsel on one side having remarked with 



* The legal witticisms and retorts recorded bj Lord Bacon in the "Apophthegmes" 
incline us to hold a rather high opinion of the humour and quickness of the Eliza- 
bethan bar. Some of those stories have been woven into the narrative of the ' Book 
•bout Lawyers ;' a few more of them maj be transcribed in this note. Here is a 
clever reply that came from Bromley whiUt he was Solicitor-General : — " Mr. Brom- 
ley, solicitor, giving in evidence for a deed, which was impeached to be fraudulent, 
was urged by the counsel on the other side with this presumption, that in two former 
■uits, when the title was made, that deed was passed over in silence, and some other 
oonveyance stood upon. Mr. Justice Catline, taking in with that side, asked the 
Solicitor, ' I pray thee, Mr. Solicitor, let me ask you a familiar question. I have two 
geldings in my stable, and I have divers times business of importance, and still I 
■end forth one of my geldings, and not the other ; would you not think I set him 
Mide for a jade?* * No, my lord,' said Bromley, ' I would think you spared him for 
yoar own saddle.' '* Here is a good story of Sir Thomas More : — " Sir Thomas 
More, when the counsel of the party pressed him for a longer day to perform the 
decree, said, ' Take Saint Bamaby's day, which is the longest day in the year. ' 
Now St. Bamaby's day was wiihin few days following.*' Now for a merry tale of 
•o Elizabethan man-upon-town, Jack Koberts, whose declared ignorance of legal 
forms was of course merely a humorous assumption : — " Jack Koberts was desired 
by his taylor, when the reckoning grew somewhat high, to have a bill of his hand. 
Boberts said ' I am content, but you must let no man hear it.* When the taylor 
Inought him the bill, he tore it as in choler, and said to him, ' You use me not well ; 
jOQ promised me no one should know it, and here you have put in 'Be it known 
onto all men by these presents.* " Amongst the " Certaiue Apophthegmes" is the 
following story. " In eighty-eight, when the queen went from Temple Bar along 
Fleet Street, the lawyers were ranked on one side, and the companies of the City 
oo the other ; said Master Bacon to a lawyer that stood next him, ' Do but ob- 
•enre the courtiers *, if they bow first to the citizens they are in debt, if first to 
na they are in law."* Uow about the courtiers who were in debt and in law 
abo? 
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explanatory emphasis, " Wc lie on this side, my lord ;" aad tLe 
counsel ou the other side having interposed with equal vehe- 
mence, " We lie on this side, my lord," — the Lord Chajiceilor 
leaned backwards, and drily obsen'ed, " If you lie on both 
sides, whom am I to believe?" In Klizabetlian England the 
pun was aa great a power in the jocularity of the law-courts as 
it is at present ; the few surviving witticisms that are supposed 
to exemplify Egcrton's lighter mode on the bench, being for 
the most part feeble attempts at punning, for instance, when 
he was asked, during hia tenure of the Mastership of the KoUs, 
to commit a cause, i.e., to refer it to a Master in Chancery, 
he used to answer, " Wliat has the cause done that it should 
be committed ?" It is also recorded of him that, when he was 
asked for his signature to a petition of which he disapproved, 
he would tear it in pieces with both hands, saying, " You want 
my hand to this ? Yon shall have it ; ay, and both my hands 
too." Such exhibitions of sportive temper were applauded 
by the bystanders, who, respecting hia wit as judicial wit 
ought to be respected, were channed by the old man's venerable 
aspect. 

Of Egerton's student days a story is estant, which has 
merits, independent of its truth or want of truth. The hostess 
of a Smithfield tavern had received a sum of money from three 
graziers, in trust for them, and on engagement to restore it to 
thcra on their joint demand. Soon after this tranafia-, one of 
the CO -depositors, fraudulently representing himself to be acting 
as the agent of the other two, induced the old lady to gi>'e him 
possession of the whole of the money — and thereupon absconded. 
Forthwith the other two depositors brought an action against 
the landlady, and were on the point of gaining a decision in 
tlieir favour, when young ICgerton, who bad been taking notes 
of the trial, rose as amicus curite, and argued, " This money, 
by the contract, was to be returned to three, but iivo only sue; 
— where is the Ihird ? let him appear with the others ; till then 
the money cannot be demanded from her." Nonsuit for the 
piaintiGs — for the young student a hum of commendation. 

Many of the pungent sayings ciurent in Westminster Hall 
at the present time, and attributed to eminent advocates who 
either are still upon the forensic stage, or have recently with- 
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drawn from it, were common jests amongst the lawyers of the 
seventeenth century. What law-student now eating dinners 
at the Temple has not heard the story of Serjeant Wilkins, 
who, on drinking a pot of stout in the middle of the day, 
explained that, as he was about to appear in court, he thought 
it right to fuddle his brain down to the intellectual standard 
of a British jury. This merry thought, two hundred and fifty 
years since, was currently attributed to Sir John Millicent, of 
Cambridgeshire, of whom it is recorded — " being asked how he 
did conforme himselfe to the grave justices his brothers, when 
they met, ' Why, in faithe,' sayes he, ' I have no way but to 
drinke myself downe to the capacitie of the Bench/ '* A few 
years later, young Edward Hyde was scarcely less disrespectful 
to the bench, when, hinting that the death of a few judges was 
matter of small moment in comparison with his own chances of 
preferment, he wrote to his friend Whitelock, ^' Our best news 
is that we have good wine abundantly come over; and the 
worst, that the plague is in town, and no judges die.*' 

Another witticism, currently attributed to various recent cele- 
brities, but usually fathered upon Richard Brinsley Sheridan — 
on whose reputation have been heaped the brilliant mots of 
many a speaker whom he never heard, and the indiscretions of 
many a sinner whom he never knew — is certainly as old as 
Shaftesbury's bright and imprincipled career. When Charles II. 
exclaimed, '^ Shaftesbury, you are the most profligate man in 
my dominions,^' the reckless Chancellor answered, " Of a sub- 
ject, sir, I believe I am.'' It is likely enough that Shaftesbury 
merely repeated the witticism of a previous courtier ; but it is 
certain that Sheridan was not the first to strike out the pun. 
To trace the lineage of a proverbial repartee is as difficult as 
to father it on a famous talker is easy ; and perhaps it is better 
to let each historic reputation enjoy the honours bestowed upon 
it by inaccurate tradition and gossip, than to restore a few mis- 
appropriated treasures to their rightful owners. In the long 
run, the brilliant reputation neither gains more than it loses, 
nor yields more than it receives through the rumour of gene- 
rations. 

In this place, however, let a contradiction be given to a 
baseless story^ which exalts Sir William FoUett's reputation for 
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intellectual readiness and argumentative ability. The story runs, 
that early in the January of 1845, whilst George Stephenson, 
Dean Buckland, and Sir William Follett were Sir Robert Peel's 
gucats at Draytou Manor, Dean Buekland vanquished the en- 
gineer in a discussion on a geological question. The nest 
morning, George Stephenson was walking in the gardens of 
Drayton Manor before breakfast, when Sir William Follett 
accosted him, and sitting down in an arbour asked for the 
facts of the argument. Having quickly " picked up the caae," 
the lawyer joined Sir Robert Peel's guests at breakfast, and 
amused them by leading the dean back to the dispute of the 
previous day, and overthrowing his fallacies by a skiliiil use of 
the same arguments which the self-taught engineer had em- 
ployed with such ill effect. " WTiat do you say, Mr, Stephen- 
son?" asked Sir Robert Peel, enjoying the dean's discomfiture. 
" Why," returned George Stephenson, " I only say this, that 
of all the powers above and under earth, there seems to me no 
power so great as the gift of the gab." This is the story. 
But there are facts which contradict it. The only visit paid by 
George Stephenson to Drayton Mauor was made in the December 
of 1844, not the January of 1815, The guests (invited for 
Dee. 14, 1844) were Lord Talbot, Lord Aylesford, the Bishop 
of Lichfield, Dr, Buckland, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Professor Owen, 
George Stephen.sou, Mr. Smith of Deanston, and Professor 
Wheatstone. Sir William Follett was not of the party, and 
did not set foot within Drayton Manor duriug George Stephen- 
son's visit there. Of this, Professor Wheatstone (who furnished 
the present writer with these particulars) is certain. More- 
over, it is not to be believed that Sir William Follett, an over- 
worked invalid {who died in the June of 1845 of the pulmo- 
nary disease under which he had suffered for years) would sit 
in an artiour before breakfast on a winter's morning to hold 
debate with a companion on any subject. The story is a re- 
vival of an anecdote first told long before George Stephenson 
was bom. 

In lists of legal facetite the habit of punning is not more 
noticeable than the prevalent unamiability of the jests. Adro- 
cates are intellectual gladiators, using their tongues as soldiers 
of fortune use their swords j and when they speak, it is to 
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Tanquish an adversary. Antagonism is an unavoidable con- 
dition of their existence ; and this incessant warfare gives a 
merciless asperity to their language^ even when it does not 
infuse their hearts with bitterness. Duty enjoins the barrister 
to leave no word unsaid that can help his client^ and encourages 
him to perplex by satire^ baffle by ridicule, or silence by sar- 
casm, all who may oppose him with statements that cannot be 
disproved, or arguments that cannot be upset by reason. That 
which duty bids him do, practice enables him to do with ter- 
rible precision and completeness; and in many a case the 
caustic tone, assumed at the outset as a professional weapon^ 
becomes habitual, and, without the speaker^s knowledge, gives 
more pain within his home than in Westminster Hall. With the 
pleasure caused by the perusal of a collection of brilliant mots, 
there is always an alloy of sadness, when the reader reflects 
how large a portion of his entertainment is made up of pim- 
gent repartees, which caused acute pain at their first utterance, 
and have inflicted similar pain at countless repetitions — ^pain, 
moreover, that, whilst it can have been in no way beneficial to the 
suiTerers, has caused a lively and thoroughly unchristian delight 
to its numerous spectators. To win applause is the vain man's 
constant aim, to give pleasure the good man's habitual pur- 
pose ; and not the least instructive lesson taught by biography 
and the daily experiences of life is this — that whilst really 
good men are always found gentle of speech, and ready to 
sacrifice their love of approval to the enjoyment of their com- 
panions, mere witlings as invariably have cruel tongues, and 
cannot resist the temptation to sacrifice their friends to a jest. 
But if it is true that the wits who cause society the most 
laughter are too often the same wits who cause the world the 
greater part of its needless anguish; it is no less true that 
amongst cruel jesters the most cruel have been lawyers. It 
may, moreover, be added, that the lawyers, most hated for 
their brutal wit in Westminster Hall, have in some cases been 
equally beloved for their thorough amiability in private life. 

Some of the well-known witticisms attributed to great 
lawyers are so brutally personal and malignant, that no man 
possessing any respect for human nature can read them 
without endeavouring to regard them as mere biographic fabri- 
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cations. It is recorded of Charles Yorke that, after hia clectiou 
to serve as member for the University of Cambridge, be, in 
accordance with etiquette, made a roimd of calls on members 
of senate, giving them pcrsoual thanks for their votes; ainl 
that on coming to the presence of a supporter — an old " fellow" 
known as the ugliest man in Cambridge — he addressed hiBi 
thus, after smiling " an aside" to a knot of bystanders — " Sir, 
I have reason to be thankf>il to my friends in general ; but I 
confess myself under particular obligation to you for the very 
remarkable countenance you have shown me on this occasion." 
There is no doubt that Charles Yorke coidd make himself nn- 
endurably oflcusive [ it is just credible that without a thought of 
their double meaning be uttered the words attributed to lum ; 
but it 18 not to be believed that be — an English gentleman — 
thus intentionally insulted a man who bad rendered him a 
Bcrvice, 

A story far less offensive than the preceding anecdote, but 
in one point similar to it, is told of Judge Forte seue- Aland 
(subsequeutly Lord Fortescue) and a counsel. Sir John For- 
tescue-Aland was disfigured by a nose whieh was purple, and 
hideously misshapen by morbid growth. Hai-ing checked a 
ready counsel with the needlessly harsh observation, " Brothii, 
brother, you are handling the case in a very lame manner," 
the angry advocate gave vent to bis annoyance by saying with 
a perfect appearance of sang-froid, " Pardon me, my lord ; have 
patience with me, and I will do my best to make the case as 
plain as — as — the nose on your lordship's face," In this ease 
the personality was uttered in hot blood, by a man who 
deemed himself to be striking the enemy of his professional re- 
putation. 

If they were not supported by incontrovertible testimony, 
the admirers of the great Sir Edward Coke would reject as 
spurious many of the overbearing rejoinders which escaped his 
lips in courts of justice. His tone in his memorable alterca- 
tion with Baeou at the bar* of the Court of Exchequer apcaks 

* Disreputnblo Hquabblce betwixt riTsI barrislerB aud between llie bench and 
tlia bar occnaioniillj in our own times occnr in the Old Ballej courts, in oqr seBsionB' 'j 
houGCB, and in otber minor courts of jnatice — where the mStani^ni of lite priBanen 
ia now und tlieQ Huniaased bf the rui£aniem of tho advocatoe ; but we sliailld b« 
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ill for the courtesy of English advocates in Elizabeth^s reign ; 
and to any student who can appreciate the dignified formality 
and punctilious politeness that characterized English gentlemen 
in the old time, it is matter of perplexity how a man of Cokeys 
learnings capacity^ and standing could have marked his con- 
tempt for '' Cowell's Interpreter/' by designating the author in 
open court Dr. Cowheel. Scarcely in better taste were the 
coarse personalities with whicl^ as Attorney General^ he de- 
luged^ Garnet the Jesuit^ whom he described as ^^ a Doctor of 
Jesuits ; that is, a Doctor of six D's — as Dissimulation, De- 
posing of princes. Disposing of kingdoms^ Daunting and De- 
terring of subjects, and Destruction/' 

In comparatively recent times few judges surpassed Thurlow 
in overbearing insolence to the bar. To a few favourites, such 
as John Scott and Kenyon^ he could be consistently indulgent, 
although even to them his patronage was often disagreeably 
contemptuous ; but to those who provoked his displeasure by a 
perfectly independent and fearless bearing he was a malignant 
persecutor. For instance, in his animosity to Richard Pepper 
Arden (Lord Alvanley) he often forgot his duty as a judge and 
Us manners as a gentleman. John Scott on one occasion, 
rising in the Court of Chancery to address the court after 



aitounded and greatlj pained if Sir Ronndell Palmer or Sir Hugh Gaims were to 
imitate the Tioleoce of Coke in his ootborst against Bacon. ** Coke. — Mr. Bacon, if 
yoa have anj tooth against me, pluck it out, for it will do jou more hurt than all 
the teeth in your head wiU do good. Bacon (coldly). — Mr. Attorney, I respect you ; 
I (ear you not ; and the less you speak of your own greatness, the more I will think 
of it. Coke, — ^I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness towards you, who are 
leM than little— less than the least (adding other such strange light terms, with 
that insolence which cannot be e4>i'^Med)." So runs the report. Bacon adds — 
" With this he spake neither I nor himself could tell what, as if he had been bom 
Attorney deneral, and in the end bade me not meddle with the queen's business 
bat with mine own, and«that I was unsworn.'* It is hoped that no member of the Old 
Bailey will bo hurt by the foregoing mention of his court. Of late years there has 
been a lisible improrement in the conduct of proceedings in that court ; but in 
the days when that good scholar and man, Serjeant Adams, acted as assistant-judge, 
the collisions between the bench and bar were of scandalous frequency and violence. 
The last words spoken by the seijeant in his official character comically illustrate 
the state of affairs during his time. Having concluded a summing up wiih reference 
to an altercation which had occurred daring the trial between himself and certain 
barristers, he ended his remarks by saying — " And «o, gentlemen of the jury, there 
snu a shindy y With these memorable and suggestiTO words ended the last judicial 
Address of an excellent judge. 
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Ardco, who was bis leader in the cause, and had made an nn- 
usuaUy able speech. Lord ITiuriaw had the indecency to say, 
" Sir. Scott, 1 am glad to find that you are engaged in the 
cause, for I now stand some chance of knowing something 
about the matter." To the Chaucellor'a habitual inci\*ility and 
insolence it is allowed that Ardcn always responded with dig- 
nity and self-commaud, humiliating his powerful and ungene- 
rous adversary by invariable good-breeding. Once, tbrougli 
inadvertence, he showed disrespect to the surly Chancellor, and 
then be instantly gave utterance to a cordial apology, whicli 
Tburlow was not generous enough to accept with appropriate 
courtesy. In the excitement of professional altercation with 
counsel concerning the ages of certain persons concerned in a 
suit, he committed the indecorum of saj-ing aloud, " I'll lay 
you a bottle of wine," Ever on the alert to catch his enemy 
tripping, Tburlow's eye brightened as his ear caught the care- 
less words ; and in another instant be assumed a look of indig- 
nant disgust. But before the irate judge could speak, Arden 
exclaimed, " My lord, I beg your lordship's pardon ; I really 
forgot where I was." Had Tliurlow bowed a grave acceptance 
of the apology, Ardcn would have suffered somewhat from the 
misadventure ; but unable to keep his abusive tongue quiet, the 
" Great Bear" growled out, in allusion to the offender's Welsh 
judgeship, " You thought you were in your own court, I pre- 
sume." To the attorneys' clerks who beard these unmannerly 
words it seemed that the Chancellor had said a brilliant thing. 
The barristers present thought otherwise. 

More laughable, but not more courteous, was the same Chan- 
cellor's speech to a solicitor who had made a series of state- 
ments iu a vain endeavour to convince his lordship of a certain 
person's death. " Really, my lord," at last the solicitor ei- 
claimed, goaded into a fury by Tburlow's repeated ejaculations 
of " That's no proof of the man's death ;" " Really, my lotd, it 
is very hard, and it is not right that you wont believe me. I 
saw the man dead iu his coffin. My lord, I tell you he was 
my client, and he is dead." " No wonder," retorted Tburlow, 
with a grunt and a sneer, "since he was your client. Why did 
you not tell me that sooner ? It would kill me to have such 
a fellow as you for my attorney." That this great lawver 
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could thus address a respectable gentleman is less astonishing 
when it is remembered that he once horrified a party of aristo- 
cratic visitors at a country house^ by replying to a lady who 
pressed him to take some grapes^ ^^ Grapes^ madam^ grapes ! 
Did not I say a minute ago that I had the gripes !'* Once 
this ungentle lawyer was fairly worsted in a verbal conflict by 
an Irish paviour. On crossing the threshold of his Ormond 
Street house one mornings the Chancellor was incensed at see- 
ing a load of paving-stones placed before his door. Singling 
oat the tallest of a score of Irish workmen who were repairing 
the thoroughfare^ he poured upon him one of those torrents of 
curses with which his most insolent speeches were usually 
preluded^ and then told the man to move the stones away 
instantly. " Where shall I take them to, your honour V' the 
paviour inquired. From the Chancellor another volley of 
blasphemous abuse, ending with, " You lousy scoundrel, take 
them to hell ! — do you hear me V* '^ Have a care, your 
honour," answered the workman, with quiet drollery, " don't 
you think now that if I took 'em to the other place your 
honour would be less likely to fall over them V* 

Thurlow's incivility to the solicitor reminds us of the cruel 
answer given by another great lawyer to a country attorney, 
who, through fussy anxiety for a client's interests, committed a 
grave breach of professional etiquette. Let this attorney be 
called Mr. Smith, and let it be known that Mr. Smith, having 
come up to London from a secluded district of a remote coimty, 
was present at a consultation of counsellors learned in the law 
upon Ids client's cause. At this interview, the leading counsel 
in the cause, the Attorney General of the time, was present and 
delivered his final opinion with characteristic clearness and pre- 
cision. The consultation over, the country attorney retreated 
to the Hummums Hotel, Covent Grarden, and instead of sleep- 
ing over the statements made at the conference, passed a 
wretched and wakeful night, harassed by distressing fears, and 
agitated by a conviction that the Attorney General had over- 
looked the most important point of the case. Early next day, 
Mr. Smith, without appointment, was at the great counsellor's 
chambers, and by vehement importunity, as well as a liberal 
donation to the clerk, succeeded in forcing his way to the 
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advocate's presence. " Well, Mis-ter Smith," obscned the 
Attorney General to liis visitor, turning away from one of his 
devilling juniors, who chanced to be closeted with him at the 
moment of the intrusion, " what may you want to say ? Be 
ijuick, for I am pressed for time." Notwithstanding the 
urgency of his engagements, he spoke with a slowness which, 
no less than the suspicious rattle of his voice, indicated the 
fervour of displeasure. " Sir Causticua Witherctt, I trust you 
will excuse my troubling you; but, sir, after our yesterday's 
interview, I went to my hotel, the Hummums, in Covent 
Garden, and I have spent the evening and all night turning 
over my client's case in my miud, and the more I turn the 
matter over in my mind, the more reason I see to fear that 
you have not given one point diie consideration." A pause, 
during which Sir Causticua steadily eyed his visitor, who began 
to feel strangely embarrassed under the searching scmtiny; 
and then — " State the point, Mia-ter Smith, but be brief." 
Having heard the point stated, Sir Causticua M'itherett in- 
quired, " Is that all you wish to say V " All, sir — all," replied 
Mr. Smith; adding nervously, "And I trust you will excuse 
me for troubling you about the matter ; but, sir, I could not 
sleep a wink last night; all through the night I was turning 
this matter over in my miud." A glimpse of silence. Sir 
Cauaticus rose and standing over his victim made this final 
speech — " Mis-ter Smith, if you take my advice, given with 
sincere commiseration for your state, you will without delay 
return to the tranquil village in which you habitually reside. 
In the quietude of your accustomed scenes you mil have 
leisure to turn this matter over in what you are pleased to rail 
your mind. And I am willing to hope that your mind will 
recover its usual serenity. Mr. Smith, I wish you a veiy 
good raoming." By sarcasm, of which this speech affords a 
good example, Sir Causticus Witherett, throughout his march 
upwards to the woolsack, sowed deadly animosities in the breasts 
of men who eventually proved their power to injure him ; 
and yet, notwithstanding his reprehensible intbfTerence to the 
feelings of those with whom he comes in collision, he is knovn 
to be a generous friend, and in private life a most amiable 
companion. 
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Legal biography abounds with ghastly stories that illustrate 
the insensibility with which the hanging judges in past gene- 
rations used to don the black cap jauntily^ and smile at the 
wretched beings whom they sentenced to death. Perhaps of 
all such anecdotes the most thoroughly sickening is that which 
describes the conduct of Jeffreys^ when^ as Recorder of London^ 
he passed sentence of death on his old and familiar friend^ 
Bichard Langhom^ the Catholic barrister— one of the victims 
of the Popish Plot phrensy. It is recorded that Jeflfreys, not 
content with consigning his friend to a traitor^s doom^ malig- 
nantly reminded him of their former intercourse, and with 
devilish ridicule admonished him to prepare his soul for the 
next world. The authority which gives us this story adds that 
by thus insulting a wretched gentleman and personal associate, 
Jeffreys, instead of rousing the disgust of his auditors, elicited 
their enthusiastic applause. Whose conduct merits the greater 
odium — that of the jester who could thus insult humanity, or 
of the bystanders who had not humanity enough to wince 
imder such an exhibition of demoniacal cruelty? Unless the 
case has been overstated against Jefireys, the average English- 
man of Charles II.^s time must have been a far lower creature 
than any cynic has dared to paint him. Perplexing incon- 
sistency of human nature ! — that the same generation of 
Englishmen who could tolerate and applaud the Popish Plot 
atrocities, could almost with the same breath damn to eternal 
ignominy the judge who was an 'official instrument of those 
and similar atrocities I Having cheered him for his judicial 
energy, they went on to stigmatize him as an enemy of their 
race, and nicknamed his country estate " Aceldama \" 

In a note to a passage in one of the Waverley Novels, Scott 
tells a story of an old Scotch judge, who, as an enthusiastic 
chess-player, was much mortified by the success of an ancient 
firicnd, who invariably beat him when they tried their powers 
at the beloved game. After a time the humiliated chess-player 
had his day of triumph. His conqueror happened to commit 
murder, and it became the judge^s not altogether painful duty 
to pass upon him the sentence of the law. Having in due 
form and with suitable solemnity commended his soul to the 
divine mercy, he, after a brief pause, assumed his ordinary 
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colloquial tone of voice, and nodding humorously to his < 
iriend, observed — " And noo, Jammie, I think ye'll alloo that 
I hae checkmated you for ance." One would be inclined to 
place this story aniongst gliaatly fictions, did not good hiBtoric 
testimony supjiort even more repulsive accounts of the mode in 
which justice was nominaily enforced in Scotland during the 
last century. So late as 1752, the Duke of Argyll, acting as 
Lord Justice General in a circuit Court of Justiciary, presided 
at the memorable trial when a packed jury (eleven of whom 
were Campbells) convicted James Stewart of a murder which 
he manifestly conld uot have perpetrated — the flagrantly false 
verdict being only an act of hostility against the Stewarts, 
with whom the Campbells were then in active feud. On being 
taunted with the disgrace which this foul deed had brought on 
his whole clan, an aged Campbell coolly answered — " Heck, ye 
say richt. The puir lad was guiltless. That" s the very thing. 
Anybody can get a man hanget that's guilty, but it is caily 
Caliumore can hang a man wha's no guilty ava." 

A story of less historical certainty is told of the manner in 
which the offences of persons in authority were punished at 
an earlier period in North Britain. From time immemorial 
custom has ordained in Scotland that judges on circuit, when 
they have occasion to enter a royal burgh, are to be met as 
they approach the town, and invited within the walls. Aber- 
deen, however, is an exception to this rule. She alone of all 
the royal burghs of Scotlaud declines to welcome thus cor- 
dially the representatives of the sovereign ; and the atory, which 
accounts for her churlishness, tells that centuries since, when 
she complied with the universal custom, her lord provost, 
chancing to offend the grand justiciar by some trivial solecism, 
was forthwith condemned without trial, and executed without 
reference to written or unwritten law. At the grand justiaar's 
bidding, his body-guard seized the mayor, and strung him np 
to the nearest tree. The dignity of insulted justice having 
thus asserted itself, the grand justiciar entered Aberdeen, where 
the citizens, not knowing the exact limits of his suspensory 
power, received him with enthusiastic cordiality; but subse- 
quently the authorities of the eity, after much anxious delibera- 
tion, decided that no future mayor of Aberdeen should cooform 
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to a usage which had been productive of such unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

Horrible are the flippant tales told about the '^ hanging 
judges^' of the days^ not far distant, when women were judicially 
murdered for offences that would not now-a-days get them six 
months' imprisonment, and when sentence of death was recorded 
against children for misdeeds that would have been amply 
punished by a single application of a birch-rod. And of all 
these bloodthirsty wearers of the ermine, no one, since the 
opening of the eighteenth century, has fared worse than Sir 
Francis Page — ^the virulence of whose tongue and the cruelty 
of whose nature were marks for successive satirists. In one of 
his Imitations of Horace, Pope says — 

" Slander or poiBon dread from Delia's rage, 
Hard words or hanging, if joar jadge be Page.** 

In the same spirit the poet penned the lines of the " Dunciad^' — 

" Morality, bj her false guardians drawn. 
Chicane in furs, and Casuistry in lawn. 
Gasps, as they straighten at each end the cord, 
And dies, when Dnlness gives her — the Sword.*' 

Powerless to feign insensibility to the blow. Sir Francis openly 
fitted this black cap to his dishonoured head by sending his 
derk to expostulate with the poet. The ill-chosen ambassador 
performed his mission by showing that, in Sir Francises opinion, 
the whole passage would be sheer nonsense, unless " Page^' 
were inserted in the vacant place. Johnson and Savage took 
vengeance on the judge for the judicial misconduct which 
branded the latter poet a murderer ; and Fielding, in '^ Tom 
Jones,'' illustrating by a current story the offensive levity of the 
judge's demeanour at capital trials, makes him thus retort on a 
horse-stealcr : '' Ay I thou art a lucky fellow ; I have travelled 
the circuit these forty years, and never found a horse in my life ; 
but 111 tcU thee what, friend, thou wast more lucky than thou 
didst know of; for thou didst not only find a horse, but a halter 
too, I promise thee." This scandal to his professional order 
was permitted to insult the humane sentiments of the nation 
for a long period. Bom in 1661, he died in 1741, whilst he 
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was still occupying a judicial place ; and it is said of him, that 
in his last year he pointwl the ignominious story of his ei- 
istence by a speech that soon ran the round of the courts. In 
answer to an inquiry for his health, the octogenarian judge 
observed, " My dear sir — you see how it fares with me ; I just 
manage to keep hanging on, hanging on." This story is ordi- 
narily told as though the old man did not see the unfavourable 
significance of his words ; but it is probable that he uttered them 
wittingly and with a sneer — in the cynicism and shamclessness 
of old age. 

A man of finer stuff and of Tarious merits, but still famous 
as a " hauging judge," was Sir Francis BuUcr, who also made 
himself odious to the gentler sex by maintaining that liusbands 
might flog their wives,* if the chastisement were administered 
with a stick not thicker than the operator's thumb. But the 
severity to criminals, which gave him a place amongst hanging 
judges, was not a consequence of natural cruelty. Inability to 
devise a satisfactory system of secondary pimishmcnts, and a 
genuine conviction that ninety-nine out of every hundred cul- 
prits were incorrigible, caused bim to maintain that the gallows- 
tree was the most efficacious as well as the cheapest instrument 
that could be invented for protecting society against malefactors. 
Another of his stem dicta was, that previous good character 
was a reason for increasing rather than a reason for lessening 
a culprit's punishment j "For," he argued, "the longer a pri- 

• "Tho olher ungnBrdeil saying, wliioh eeoaped from him qopremeditatedlj, 
excited general aaimadvcraion — namely, tbnl a husband hud a right [o chasdn \aa 
wife with a slick no thicker than his thamb. The snhjcet ofTered too fiiir an oppor- 
tunit; to the caricaturisla not to he esgorlj grntped at. His portrait as Judge 
TbaiDb Bpeedil; adorned the prial-Bhopa, and tbo women enjojed a hearty laugh at 
the expense of thia ungallant champion of club law. A aimilar nngiiUant dfKlrina 
had been mooted in the preceding ceotur; bj Dr. Msnuaduke Coghill, judge of the 
PraTogstive Court for Ireland, with Bli]l more detriment to himself. Having been 
called upoD to decide the grounds of a dimrce sned for b; a wife against her husband, 
who had given bar a good boating, tho venerable civilian delivered an opinian that 
with snob a switch as the one he held in his hand, moderate chosliBOinant was within 
the husband's matrimonial privilege. This legal maxim occasioned bo much oSenca 
or alarm to a lady to whom the doctor bad been for sotao time paying hia addicnes 
with B fair proapeot of enccess, that ehe peremptorily dismissed the assertaT of sa 
□ngallant a doctrine. Dr. Coghill, as may be guessed from hia opiuiona, died 
unmarried." — L'lvet of Timliic Eminent Judges of the Lait and Pretent dcnlHry. 
"; William C. TonasCDd, Keq., M.A., tiecorder of MaccleEfiold. 
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soner has enjoyed the good opinion of the worlds the less are 
the excuses for his misdeed, and the more injurious is his con- 
duct to public morality/' 

In contrast to these odious stories of hanging judges are 
some anecdotes of great men who abhorred the atrocities of 
our penal system, long before the worst of them were swept 
away by reform. Lord Mansfield has never been credited with 
lively sensibilities, but his humanity was so shocked by the bare 
thought of killing a man for committing a trifling theft, that 
he on one occasion ordered a jury to find that a stolen trinket 
was of less value than forty shillings — ^in order that the thief 
might escape the capital sentence. The prosecutor, a dealer in 
jewellery, was so mortified by the judge's leniency, that he 
exclaimed, " What, my lord, my gold trinket not worth forty 
shillings ? Why, the fashion alone cost me twice the money V 
Removing his glance from the vindictive tradesman. Lord 
Mansfield turned towards the jury, and said, with solemn 
gravity, " As we stand in need of God's mercy, gentlemen, let 
us not hang a man for fashion's sake." 

Tenderness of heart was even less noticeable in Kenyon 
than in Murray; but Lord Mansfield's successor was at least 
on one occasion stirred by a pathetic consequence of the bloody 
law against persons found guilty of trivial theft. On the Home 
Circuit, having passed sentence of death on a poor woman who 
had stolen property to the value of forty shillings in a dwelling- 
house, Lord Kenyon saw the prisoner drop lifeless in the dock, 
just as he ceased to speak. Instantly the Chief Justice sprang 
to his feet, and screamed in a shrill tone, " I don't mean to 

hang you— do you hear ?— don't you hear ? Good 1 will 

nobody tell her that I don't mean to hang her ?" 

One of the himiorous aspects of a repulsive subject is 
seen in the curiosity and fastidiousness of prisoners on trial 
for capital offences with regard to the professional status of 
the judges who try them. A shecp-stealer of the old bloody 
days liked that sentence should be passed upon him by a 
Chief Justice; and in our own time murderers awaiting 
execution sometimes grumble at the unfairness of their trials 
because they have been tried by judges of inferior degree. 
Lord Campbell mentions the case of a seijeant, who, whilst 
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acting, as Chief Justice Abbott's deputy on the Oxford 
circuit, was reminded that he was " merely a temporary^' by 
the prisoner in the dock. Being asked in the usual way if he 
had aught to say why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him, the prisoner answered — '' Yes ; I have been tried 
before a journeyman judge. ^^ 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

HUMOROUS STOEIES. 

ALIKE commendable for its subtlety and inoffensive hamour 
was the pleasantry with which young Philip Yorke (after- 
il^ards Lord Hardwicke) answered Sir Lyttlcton Powys^s banter 
on the Western Circuit. An amiable and upright, but far 
from brilliant judge. Sir Lyttleton had a few pet phrases — 
amongst them " I humbly conceive^' and " Look, do you see'' — 
which he sprinkled over his judgments and coUoquial talk with 
ridiculous profuseness. Surprised at Yorke's sudden rise into 
lucrative practice, this most gentlemanlike worthy was pleased 
to account for the imusual success by maintaining that young 
Mr. Yorke must have written a law-book which had brought 
him early into favour with the inferior branch of the profession. 
" Mr. Yorke,'' said the venerable justice, whilst the barristers 
were sitting over their wine at a ''judges' dinner," "I cannot 
well account for your having so much business, considering 
how short a time you have been at the bar : I humbly conceive 
you must have published something ; for look you, do you see, 
there is scarcely a cause in court but you are employed in it 
on one side or the other. I should therefore be glad to know, 
Mr. Yorke, do you see, whether this be the case." Playfully 
denying that he possessed any celebrity as a writer on legal 
matters, Yorke, with an assumption of candour, admitted that 
he had some thoughts of lightening the labours of law-students 
by turning Coke upon Littleton into verse. Indeed, he con- 
fessed that he had already begun the work of versification. 
Not seeing the nature of the reply. Sir Lyttleton Powys treated 
the droll fimcy as a serious project, and insisted that the author 
should give a specimen of the style of his contemplated work. 
Whereupon the young barrister — ^not pausing to remind a 
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company of lawyers of the words of the original : " Tenant in 
fee simple is he which hath lands or tenements to hold to him 
and his heirs for ever^^ — recited the lines — 

" He that holdeth his lands in fee 

Need neither to qaake nor to qniver, 
I humbly conceive : for look^ do you see 
They are his and his heirs* for ever." 

The mimicry of voice being not less perfect than the verbal 
imitation, Yorke's hearers were convulsed with laughter, but 
so unconscious was Sir Lyttleton of the ridicule which he 
had incurred, that on subsequently encountering Yorke in 
London, he asked how " that translation of Coke upon Little- 
ton was getting on/' Sir Lyttleton died in 1782, and exactly 
ten years afterwards appeared the first edition of " The Reports 
of Sir Edward Coke, Knt., in Verse,'' of which the following 
may be taken as a sample : — 

"AcnoHB FOB Slandeb. 

12. CromweU. — The law which doth a pain enact, 
For slander of a peer's a general act. 

14. Cutler. — For scandalous articles to tie 
To good behav'our, action will not lie. 

« * « « 

16. Byrchley. — ^That he's corrupt, will action bear, 
Discoursing of the place of an officer. 

StucJdey. — Justice of peace, if any saith 
That he hides felons, a good action li'th. 

16. Snag, — K a person says he kill'd my wife, 
No action lies, if she be yet alive. 

Davie. — For slander action will not lie, 
Unless some tempVal loss incur thereby. 

« * « « 

Bittridge. — Words adjective will action bear, 
If slander in the subsequent appear. 

20. Barham. — Where words will yield a milder senso 
An innuendo shall not make th' offence." 

It is likely enough that Philip Yorkers droll proposal to versify 
" Coke on Littleton,^^ and the laughter occasioned by his four 
impromptu lines, set the versifier to work upon the reports. 
Had Yorkers project been carried out, lawyers would have a 
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large supply of that comic but sound literature of which Sir 
James Burrow's Reports contain a specimen in the following 
poetical version of Chief Justice Pratt's memorable decision 
with regard to a woman of English birth, who was the widow 
of a foreigner : — 

" A woman having Bettlement 
Married a man with none. 
The question was, he being dead, 
If what she had was gone. 

" Quoth Sir John Pratt, * The settlement 
Suspended did remain, 
Living the husband ; but him dead 
It doth revive again.' 

(Chorus ofPuitne Judges.) 

^ Living the husband ; but him dead, 
It doth revive again.'* 

Chief Justice Pratt's decision on this point having been 
.reversed by his successor. Chief Justice Ryder's judgment was 
thus reported : — 

" A woman having a settlement, 
Married a man with none ; 
He flies and leaves her destitute ; 
What then is to be done ? 

" Quoth Ryder, the Chief Justice, 
' In spite of Sir John Pratt, 
You'll send her to the parish 
In which she was a brat. 

" ' Suipention of a ieHlemerU 
Is not to be maintained ; 
That which she had by birth subsists 
Until another's gained.* 

(Chonu of Puisne Judges.) 

** That which she had by birth subsists 
Until another's gained." 

Had these judgments been delivered as comically as they 
were reported, the hearers in Westminster Hall would have 
evinced their satisfaction in applause not less cordial than that 
which Lord Eldon in his later days used to draw from ad- 
miring listeners by recounting the particulars of the great 
''apple-pie case/' in which he first displayed Ids judicial 
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faculties. In the early mouths of his mairied life, whilst play- 
ing the part of an Osford dou, he was required to decide in an 
impDrtaut action brought by two imder-^aduates against the 
cook of University College. Tlie plaintiffs declared that the 
cook had " sent to their rooms an apple-pie that could not be 
ealtn." The defeudant pleaded that he had a remarkably fine 
fillet of veal in the kitchen. Having set aside this pica on 
grounds obvious to the legal mind, and not otherwise than 
manifest to unlearned laymen, Mr. John Scott ordered the 
apple-pie to be brought in court ; but the messenger despatched 
to do the judge's bidding, returned with the astoundiug intel- 
ligence that during the progress of the litigation a party of 
under- graduates had actually devoured the pie — ftiiit and crust. 
Nothing but the pan was left. Judgment : — " The charge here 
is, that the cook has sent up an apple-pie that cannot be eaten. 
Now that cannot be said to have been tmeatable which has 
been eaten ; and as this apple-pie has been eaten, it was eatable. 
Let the cook be absolved." 

But of all the judicial decisions on record, none was de- 
livered with more comical effect than Lord Loughborough's 
decision not to hear a cause brought on a wager about a point 
in the game of "Hazard." A constant frequenter of Brookes's 
and White's, Lord Loughborough was well known by men of 
fashion to be fairly versed in the mysteries of gambling, thongh 
no evidence has ever been found in support of the charge that 
he was an habitual dicer. That he ever lost much by play is 
improbable ; but the scandal -mongers of Westminster had some 
plausible reasons for laughing at the virtuous indignation of 
the spotless Alexander Wedderburn, who, whilst sitting at 
Nisi Priut, exclaimed, " Do not swear the jury in this cause, 
but let it be struck out of the paper. I will not try it. The 
administration of justice is insulted by the proposal that 1 
should try it. To my astonishment I find that tlic action is 
brought on a wager as to the mode of playing an illegal, dis- 
reputable, and mischievous game called ' Hazard ;' whether, 
allowing seven to be the main, and eleven to be a nick to seven, 
there arc more ways than six of nicking seven on the cUce? 
Courts of justice are constituted to try rights and to redress 
injuries, not to solve the problems of the gamesters. The 
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gentlemen of the jury and I may have heard of ' Hazard' as 
a mode of dicing by which sharpers live, and yoang men of 
fauiily and finrtune are ruined ; but what do any of us know of 
* leyen being the main/ or ' deven being the nick to seven V 
Do we come here to be instructed in this lore, and are the un- 
usual crowds (drawn hither^ I suppose, by the novelty of the 
expected entertainment) to take a lesson with us in these im- 
holy mysteries, which they are to practise in the evening in 
the low gaming-houses in St. James's Street, pithily called by 
a name which should inspire a salutary terror of entering them ? 
Again, I say, let the cause be struck out of the paper. Move 
the .court, if you please, that it may be restored, and if my 
brethren think that I do wrong in the course I now take, I 
hope that one of them will officiate for me here, and save me 
from the degradation of trying ' whether there be more than 
six ways of nicking seven on the dice, allowing seven to be the 
main and eleven to be a nick to seven' — a question, after all, 
admitting of no doubt, and capable of mathematical demonstra- 
tion." 

To realize the full effect of this harangue the reader must 
recall the peculiarities of Wedderbum's nervous utterance. A 
poor conversationalist, he was so incapable of responding to the 
•mart repartees of the wits, that Samuel Johnson petulantly asked 
Foote, ^* What can that barrister mean by coming among us? He 
it not only dull himself, but the cause of dulness in others ;" but 
he was a fluent, impetuous, incisive speaker whenever he was 
permitted to speak without interruption. Devoid of fancy, but 
overflowing with spite, he poured forth his malignant sentences 
with a sharp, precise, hissing accentuation that gave a fine 
edge to each well-chosen word, and drove it home to the ad- 
versary's most sensitive point. On the bench he declined to 
adopt the colloquial tone usual with judges transacting ordi- 
nary business, but retained the preciseness and venomous acri- 
mony of the eloquence which had made him dreaded at the 
bar. 

With equal fervour Lord Kenyon inveighed against the per- 
nicious usage of gambling, urging that the hells of St. James's 
should be indicted as common nidsances. The " legal monk," 
as Lord Carlisle stigmatized him, for lus violent denunciations 
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of an amusement countenanced by women of the highest fashion, 
even went so far as to exchtim — " If any such prosecutions are 
fairly brought before me, and the guilty parties are conv-ictedj 
whatever may be their rank or station in the country, though 
they may be the first ladies in the land, tbcy shall certainly 
CKhibit themselves in the pillory." 

The same considerations which decided Lord Loughborough 
not to try an action brought by a wager concerning chicken- 
hazard, made Lord Ellenborough decline to hear a cause where 
the plaintiff sought to recover money wagered on a cock-fight. 
" There is likewise," said Lord Ellenborough, " another prin- 
ciple on which I think an action on such wagers cannot be 
maintained. They tend to the degradation of courts of justice. 
It is impossible to be engaged in ludicrous iutjuiries of this sort 
consistently with that dignity which it is essential to the public 
welfare that a court of justice should always preserve, I will 
not try the plaintiff's right to recover the four guineas, which 
might involve questions on the weight of the cocks and the con- 
struetion of their steel spurs." 

It has already been remarked that in all ages the wita of 
"V^'cstminster Hall have dehghted in puns ; and it may be bniQ^ 
added, with the exception of some twenty haMp verbal freats, 
the puns of lawyers have not been remarkable for their excd- 
lence. L'Estrangc records that when a stone was hurled by 
a convict from the dock at Charles I.'s Chief Justice Richard- 
son, and passed just over the head of the judge, who happened 
to be sitting at ease and lolling on his elbow, the learned man 
smiled, and obsen'cd to those who congratulated him on his 
escape, " You see now, if I had been an upright jud^e I had 
been slaine." Under George III. Joseph Jekyll* was at the 
same time the brightest wit and most shameless punster of 
Westminster Hall ; and such pride did he take in his reputatioa 
as a punster, that after the fashion of the wits of an earlier 
period he was often at considerable pains to give a pun a well- 



• Ono of Jekjll'a beat displaja of brilliant iropudeoce was parpetratei) on a Weigh 
judge, wlia wns alike nntoriauo for Lis greed of office and bis want of perianal cleui- 
lineBB, " My dear sir," Jekjlt DbaervGd in hia moat aminble manner, to thia moct 
nnomiable peiaoDoge, " jon have asked the miniater for almoet everything etae, trbjr 
don't j'oUAik bim lor a piece of aoap and a naiUbrueh?" 
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wrought epigrammatic setting. Bored with the long-winded 
speech of a prosy serjeant^ he wrote on a slip of paper, which 
was in due course passed along the barristers^ benches in the 
court where he was sitting — 

" The serjeantB are a gratefiil race. 
Their dress and language show it; 
Their purple garments come from Tyre^ 
Their arguments go to it.** 

When Grarrow by a more skilful than successful cross-examina- 
tion was endeavouring to lure a witness (an unmarried lady of 
advanced years) into an acknowledgment that payment of cer- 
tain money in dispute had been tendered, Jekyll threw him this 
couplet — 

"Garrow, forhear ; that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tender maidJ* 

So also, when Lord Eldon and Sir Arthur Pigott each made a 
stand in court for his favourite pronunciation of the word 
*' lien '/* Lord Eldon calling the word lion and Sir Arthur 
maintaining that it was to be pronounced like lean, Jekyll, with 
an allusion to the parsimonious arrangements of the Chancellor's 
kitchen, perpetrated the following jew (P esprit — 

" 8ir Arthur, Sir Arthur, why what do you mean 
By saying the Chanccllor*s lion is lean f 
D*ye think that his kitchen's so bad as all that, 
That nothing within it can over get fat ?*' 

By this difference concerning the pronunciation of a word the 
present writer is reminded of an amicable contest that occurred 
in Westminster Hall between Lord Campbell and a Q.C. who 
is still in the front rank of court-advocates. In an action 
brought to recover for damages done to a carriage, the learned 
counsel repeatedly called the vehicle in qiicstion a broug-ham, 
pronouncing both syllables of the word brougham. Whereupon 
Lord Campbell with considerable pomposity observed, " Broom 
is the more usual pronunciation ; a carriage of the kind you 
mean is generally and not incorrectly called a broom — that pro- 
nunciation is open to no grave objection, and it has tlic great 
advantage of saving the time consumed by uttering an extra 
syllable/' Half an hour later in the same trial Lord Camp- 
bell, alluding to a decision given in a similar action, said, '^ In 

TOL. II. Q 
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that case the carriage wliich had sustained injury was d 

bus " " Pardou me, my lord/' interposed tlie Queen's 

Counsel, with such promptitude that his lordship was startled 
into silence, " a carriage of the kind to wliich you draw atten- 
tion is usnally termed a ' buss ;' that pronuneiation is open to 
no grave objection, and it has the great advantage of saving 
the time consumed by uttering two extra syllables." The in- 
terruption was followed hy a roar of laughter, in which Lord 
Campbell joined more heartily than any one else. 

One of' Jekyll's happy sayings was spoken at Exeter, when 
he defended several needlemen who were charged with raisinf 
a riot for the purpose of forcing the master- tailors to ^re 
higher wages. Wbilat he was examining a witness as to the 
number of tailors present at the alleged riot, Lord Eldon — then 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas — reminded him that three 
persons can make that which the law regards as a riot ; where- 
upon the witty advocate answered, " Yes, my lord. Hale and 
Hawkins lay down the law »s your lordship states it, and I 
rely on their authority; for if there must be three men to 
make a riot, the rioters being leilors, there must he nine times 
three present, and uidess the prosecutor makes out that there 
were twenty-seven joining in this breach of the peace, my 
clients are entitled to an acfjiiittal." On Lord Eldon in- 
quiring whether he relied on common-law or statute-law, the 
counsel for the defence answered firmly, " My lord, I rrly on 
a well-known maxim, as old as Magna Charta, Nine Tailort 
make a Man." Finding themselves imable to reward a lawyer 
for so excellent a jest with an adverse verdict, the jury acquitted 
the prisoners. Towards the close of his career Eldon made a 
still better jest than this of Jekyll's concerning tailors. In 
1829, when Lyndhurst was occupying the woolsack for the first 
time, and Eldon was longing to recover the seals, the latter 
presented a petition from the Tailors' Company at Glasgow 
against Catholic Rchcf. " What !" asked Lord Lyndhurst 
from the woolsack, in a low voice, " do the taihrs trouble 
themselves about such measures?" "Whereto, with unaccus- 
tomed quickness, the old Tory of the Tories retorted, " No won- 
der ; you can't suppose that tailors like luTncoala." 

As specimens of a kind of pleasantry becoming more b 
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every year^ some of Sir George Rosens court witticisms are ex- 
cellent. When Mr. Beames^ the reporter, defended himself 
against the friction of passing barristers by a wooden bar, the 
flimsiness of which was pointed out to Sir George (then Mr. 
Rose), the wit answered — 

" Yes, — the partition is certainly thin — 
Tet thick enough, truly, the Beames within.'* 

The same originator of happy sayings pointed to Eldon's 
characteristic weakness in the lines — 

" Mr. Leaoh made a speech, 

Pithy, clear, and strong; 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, 

Was prosy, dull, and long ; 
Mr. Parker made that darker 

Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Bell spoke so well. 

That the Chancellor said— * I doubt.' " 

Far from being offended by this allusion to his notorious mental 
infirmity^ Lord Eldon^ shortly after the verses had floated into 
circulation^ concluded one of his decisions by sayings with a 
significant smile^ ^^ And here the Chancellor does not doubt J' 

Not less remarkable for precipitancy than Eldon for pro- 
crastination, Sir John Leach, Vice-Chancellor, was said to 
have done more mischief by excessive haste in a single term 
than Eldon in his whole life wrought through extreme caution. 
The holders of this opinion delighted to repeat the poor and 
not perspicuous lines — 

" In equitj^B high court there are 
Two sad extremes, 'tis clear ; 
Excessive slowness strikes us there, 
Excessive quickness here. 

'^ Their scarce, 'twixt good and evil, bringt 
A difficult/ nice ; 
The first from Eldon*s virtue springs. 
The latter from his vice.** 

It is needless to remark that this attempt to gloss the Chan- 
cellor's shortcomings is an illustration of the readiness with 
which censors apologize for the misdeeds of eminently fortunate 
offenders. Whilst Eldon's procrastination and Leaches haste 
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were thiiB put in contrast, an. epigram also placed the Chan- 
cclloi-'s frailty in compariaon with the tedious prolixity of the 
Master of the KoUs — 



" To caaas delay in Lincoln's Inn 
Two dirrent melhnds tend : 
Bis lordBbip'sjudgmenlB oe'er begin. 
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A mirth-loving judge. Justice PoweU, could be as thoroughly 
humorous in private life as he was fearless and just upon the 
beuch. Swift describes him as a surpassingly merry old gen- 
tlem&Uj laughing heartily at all comic things, and at hie own 
droll stories more than aught else. In court he could not 
always refrain from jocularity. For instance, when he tried 
Jane Wcnham for witchcraft, and she assured him that she 
could fly, his eye twinkled as he answered, " Well, then, you 
may; there is no law against flying." When Fowler, Bishop 
of Gloucester — a thorough believer in what is now-a-days 
called spiritualism — was persecuting his acquaintance with 
silly stories about ghosts, Powell gave him a telling reproof 
for his credulity by describing a horrible apparition which was 
represented as baring disturbed the narrator's rest on the pre- 
vious night. At the hour of midnight, as the clocks were 
striking twelve, the judge was roused from his first slumber by 
a hideous sound. Starting np, he saw at the foot of his uncom- 
panioned bed a figure — dark, gloomy, terrible, holding befiare 
its grim and repulsive visage a lamp that shed an uncertain 
light. " May Heaven have mercy on us t" tremulously ejacQ- 
lated the bishop at this point of the story. The judge con- 
tinued his story : " Be calm, my lord bishop ; be calm. The 
awful part of this mysterious interview has still to be told. 
Nerving myself to fashion the words of inquiry, I addressed 
the nocturnal risitor thus — ' Strange being, why hast thou 
come at this still hour to perturb a sinful mortal ?' You un- 
derstand, my lord, I said this in hollow tones — in what 1 may 
almost term a sepulchral voice." " Ay^ay," responded the 
bishop, with intense exciteoacut ; " go on^ — I implore you to go 
on. What did it answer ?" " It answered in a voice not 
greatly different from the voice of a hiunau creature — ' Please, 
sir, / aia the watchman on beat, and your street-door it open.' " 
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Beaders will remember the use which Barham has made of 
this story in the Ingoldsby Legends. 

As a Justice of the Eling^s Bench^ Powell had in Chief 
Justice Holt an associate * who could not only appreciate the 
wit of others^ but could himself say smart things. When Lacy, 
the fanatic, forced his way into Holt^s house in Bedford Row, 
the Chief Justice was equal to the occasion. ^' I come to you,'* 
exclaimed Lacy, '^ a prophet from the Lord Ood, who has sent 
me to thee, and would have thee grant a nolle prosequi for 
John Atkins, his servant, whom thou hast sent to prison/* 
Whereto the judge answered, with proper emphasis, ^' Thou 
art a false prophet and a lying knave. If the Lord Ood had 
sent thee, it would have been to the Attorney General, for the 
Lord God knows that it belongeth not to the Chief Justice to 
grant a noUe prosequi; but I, as Chief Justice, can grant a 
warrant to commit thee to keep John Atkins company.** Where- 
upon the false prophet, sharing the fate of many a true one, 
was forthwith clapped in prison. 

Now that so much has been said of Thurlow*s brutal sar- 
casms, justice demands for his memory an acknowledgment 
that he possessed a vein of genuine humour that could make 
itself felt without wounding. In his imdcrgraduate days at 
Cambridge he is said to have worried the tutors of Caius with 
a scries of disorderly pranks and impudent escapades, but on 
one occasion he unquestionably displayed at the university the 
quick wit that in after life rescued him from many an em- 
barrassing position. '^ Sir,** observed a tutor,* giving the un- 



* like Powell, Holt was the nsefal opponent of soperatition, and in trials for 
witchcraft iuTariahlj directed the jury to acquit, and invariably covered the proee- 
caton with ridicule. Moreover, bj putting in the pillory the foolish knave Hathaway, 
who had feigned to be bewitched in order that he might secure the death of a 
wretched old woman, the Chief Justice made parochial busy-bodies less ready to 
tnunp op proaecutions against aged village crones. 

t To this tutor — Dean of Caius in Thurlow's undergraduate days — the churlish 
chancellor gave a valuable piece of Church preferment, in gi^ncrous if not grateful 
Acknowledgment of the fearlessness with which the said dean used to reprimand him, 
•i a tioM when all the other dons of the college were afraid to draw upon them- 
■elvea the malicious saucincss of his froward tongue. Of Talbot — one of his school- 
masters — ^Thuriow was also accustomed to speak with affectionate regard ; but for 
Brett — ^master of a school in which Baron Alderson was educated — he preserved 
feeliagi of bitter animosity, long after he had achieved eminence. When Attorney 
General, Tbnriow nbttained from returning the bow of Mr. Brett, who encountered 
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ruly uutlergraduate a look of disapproval, " I uever come tofl 
window without seeing you idling in the court." " Sir," re- 
plied young Thurluw, imitating the don's tone, " I never come 
into the court without seeing you idling at the window." Years 
later, when he had hecomc a great man, and John Scott was 
paying him assiduous court, Thurlow said, in ridicule of the 
mechanical awkwardness of many succcssfiil equity draughts- 
men, " Jack Scott, don't you think we could invent a machine 
to draw bills and answers in Chancery?" Ha\-iug laughed 
at the suggestion when it was mailc, Scott put away the droll 
thought in his memory ; and when he had risen to he Attorney 
General reminded Lord Thurlow of it under rather awkward 
circumstances. Macnamara, the conveyancer, being concerned 
as one of the principals in a Chancery suit. Lord Thurlow 
advised him to submit the answer to the bill filed againat him 
to the Attorney General. In due course the answer came 
under Scott's notice, when he found it so wretchedly drawn, 
that he advised Macnamara to have another answer drawn by 
some one wlio understood pleading. On the same day he was 
engaged at the bar of the House of Lords, when Lord Thnrlow 
came to him, and said, " So I understand you don't think my 
friend Mac's answer will do ?" " Do !" Scott replied, con- 

I temptuously. " My Lord, it wont do at all ! it muat have 

II been drawn by that wooden maeliine which you once told me 
might he invented to draw bills and answers." " That's very 
unlucky," answered Thurlow, " and impudent too, if you had 
known — that I drew the answer myself." The ex-Chancellor, 
however, maintained his good humour, although he must have 
winced as the most amiable pleasantry that ever passed his hps 
was thus turned against him. 

Lord Lyndhurst used to maintain that it was one of the cHcf 
duties of a judge to render it disagreeable to counsel to talk 
nonsense j and in so saj-ing, the Chancellor asserted a principle 
which may serve as an apology for many of the cruel sareasnis 
aimed at barristers struggling for subsistence by lawyers placed 
beyond the reach of penury. Jefireys in his milder moments 

bim ID a, Kornich bookBollcr'a ahnp. The achoolmaster observed — " Sir, gureljTUi 
liRTS not fargntten me." Whoreto the old pupil fraukl;' replied — " I am not bMmil 
to t«(.idle<» Gtei7 icouadrel who cbooBes to recollect me." 
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no doubt salved his conscience with the same doctrine^ when 
he remembered his truculent abusiveness to eminent counsel^ 
and recalled how, after elating him with a compliment^ he 
struck down the rising junior with " Lord, sir I you must be 
cackling too. We told you, Mr. Bradbury, your objection was 
very ingenious; that must not make you troublesome; you 
cannot lay an egg, but you must be cackling over it.'' Doubt- 
less, also, he felt it one of the chief duties of a judge to restrain 
attorneys from talking nonsense when — on hearing that the 
solicitor fit>m whom he received his first brief had boastfully 
remarked, in allusion to past services, " My Lord Chancellor I 
I made him'' — he exclaimed, " Well, then, I'll lay my maker by 
the heels," and forthwith committed his former client and patron 
to the Fleet prison. However much the reader may feel inclined 
to question the truthfulness of the popular portraits of Jcffireys ; 
however much he may assign to party rage when he endeavours 
to separate the actual badness of the man from the exaggerations 
of his political enemies ; and however much he may regard the 
judge's violent speeches as indications of the prevailing tone of 
the bar and of society, rather than of the speaker's individual 
peculiarities of temper — ^he still feels a genuine delight whenever 
apocryphal biography represents the bloody Chief Justice as 
worsted in a wordy conflict which he had provoked by 
overbearing speech. If he actually, as he is said to have 
done, interrupted the venerable Maynard by saying, ^^You 
have lost your knowledge of law ; your memory, I tell you, is 
failing through old age," how must every hearer of the speech 
have exulted when Maynard quietly answered, '' Yes, Sir George, 
I have forgotten more law than you ever learned ; but allow me 
to say, I have not forgotten much." 

On the other hand it should be remembered that Maynard 
was a man eminently qualified to sow violent animosities, and that 
he was a perpetual thorn in the flesh of the political barristers, 
whose principles he abhorred. A subtle and tricky man he 
was constantly misleading judges by citing fictitious autho- 
rities, and then smiling at their professional ignorance when 
they had swallowed his audacious fabrications. Moreover, the 
manner of his speech was sometimes as offensive as its sub- 
stance was dishonest. Strafford spoke a bitter criticism not 
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only with regard to Maynard and Glyn, but with regard to 
the prevailing tone of the bar, when describing the conduct of 

the advocates who managed his prosecution he said r " Glynne 
and Maynard used me like advocateg, but Palmer and White- 
lock like gentlemen ; and yet the latter left out nothing against 
me that was material to be nrged against me." As a Devon- 
shire man* Maynard is one of the many cases which may 
be cited against tlie smart saying of Serjeant Da^-y, who 
used to observe : " The further I journey towards the West 
the more convinced I am that the wise men come from 
the East." But shrewd, observant, liberal though he was in 
most respects, he was on one matter so far behind the spirit of 
the age that, blinded and ruled by an unwise sentiment, he 
gave his parliamentary support to an abortive measure " to 
prevent further building in London and the neighlx>urhood." 
In support of this measure he observed, " This building is the 
ruin of the gentry and ruin of religion, as Icaiing many good 
people without churches to go to. This enlarging of London 
makes it filled with lacqueys and pages. In St. Giles's parish 
scarce the fifth part come to church, and we shall have no 
religion at last." 

* Di!T(inB))iro and CamwiJl have long bo^n known as nursGriea of givat lawytr^ 
bnt in Serjeant Davy's behalf it maj be orged Ibat East Anglia ia no lesa proTerbial 
for the number of its illuBtriona adiocalBS and judgoa. Speaking of Devonabirt, 
Fnllar aaya — " Thia countj aeems ionated with a genins to study iaw, none m 
EngUnd (NorfoUt alone excepted) affording so man; legal men. Cornwall, indeed, 
bath a familie, but Devonshire males a feast of sneb, who bj the practica thereof 
have raised great estates.'' Sir Ticar; Gibhs, the son of an Exeter apothecary, 
and Sir William Follelt, wboae eilraction was even more humble, are amongat ibe 
sereral rerent cases b; which the ancient reputation of Devunabira baa been main- 
tuned in these later years. ApoiTyphal biography says of Vicary Gibbs — " During 
the three years of his pupilage, be carefully abstained froin all clubs, either of a 
literary or Bucisl cboracler, was a stronger to the West Eod and the parks, and in 
general emerged Irom bis chamber only twice in the day to eat in haste and alone 
hia half-comiDODB of veal, and Iben earth himself again in the midst of prccedenli 
and reports." Haif-rationt of veal I Poor diet this for a young man who was edo- 
cated at Eton 1 Of course the statement is to be classed amongst those romantio 
exaggerations which abound in biographic literature, rendering much of it well-nigh 
valueless. Vicaty Ciibbs would never have risen in bis profession if this had beet 
hie cnslDmary mode of life in his atndent days. Intellect and perseverance, acting 
in cenjnnction with such beef-sleaks and bitter bear as con be purchased at tb« 
Cock or Cheshire Cheese, may do great ibinga ; but imellect cannot porsevere, and, 
therefore, may as well cease to be ambitious, when it is anatajned by no bett«r bit 
than half-rations of veal I ! ! 
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Whilst justice has suffered something in respect of dignity 
from the overbearing temper of judges to counsel^ from colli- 
sions of the bench with the bar^ and from the mutual hostility of 
riyal advocates^ she has at times sustained even greater injury 
from the jealousies and altercations of judges. Too often 
wearers of the ermine^ sitting on the same bench nominally for 
the purpose of assisting each other^ have roused the laughter 
of the baTj and the indignation of suitors^ by their petty 
squabbles. '' It now comes to my tum/^ an Irish judge ob- 
served^ when it devolved on him to support the decision of one 
or the other of two learned coadjutors^ who had stated with 
more fervour than courtesy altogether irreconcilable opinions^ — 
*' It now comes to my turn to declare my view of the case, and 
fortunately I can be brief. I agree with my brother A from 
the irresistible force of my brother B*s arguments/' Extra- 
vagant as this case may appear, the King's Bench of Westminster 
Hall, under Mansfield and Kenyon, witnessed several not less 
scandalous and comical differences. Taking thorough pleasure 
in his work. Lord Mansfield was not less industrious than im- 
partial in the discharge of his judicial functions ; so long as 
there was anything for him to learn with regard to a cause, he 
not only sought for it with pains but with a manifest pleasure 
similar to that delight in judicial work which caused the 
IVench Advocate, Cottu, to say of Mr. Justice Bayley : '^ II 
s'amuse ^ jugcr/' but notwithstanding these good qualities, 
he was often culpably deficient in respect for the opinions of 
his subordinate coadjutors. At times a vain desire to impress 
on the minds of spectators that his intellect was the paramount 
power of the bench ; at other times a personal dislike to one 
of his puUnes caused him to derogate from the dignity of his 
oourt, in cases where he was especially carcftil to protect the 
interests of suitors. With silence more disdainftil than any 
words could have been he used to turn away from Mr. Justice 
WiUes, at the moment when the latter expected his chief to 
ask his opinion ; and on such occasions the indignant puisne 
seldom had the prudence and nerve to conceal his mortifica- 
tion. '' I have not been consulted, and I will be heard I'' he 
once shrieked forth in a paroxysm of rage caused by Mansfield's 
contemptuous treatment; and forty years afterwards Jeremy 
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Bentham^ who was a witness of the insult and its effect, 
observed : ^' At this distance of time — five-and-thirty or forty 
years — the feminine scream issuing out of his manly fi:tune 
still tingles in my ears/^ Mansfield^s overbearing demeanour 
to his puisnes was reproduced with less dignity by his succes- 
sor j but Buller, the judge who wore ermine whilst he was stiU 
in his thirty-third year, and who confessed that his " idea of 
heaven was to sit at Nisi Prius all day, and to play whist all 
night/^ seized the first opportunity to give Tafiy Kenyon a 
lesson in good manners by stating, with impressive self-posses- 
sion and convincing logic, the reasons which induced him to 
think the judgment delivered by his chief to be altogether bad 
in law and argument. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

WITS IN '^SILK*' AND PUNSTERS IN " ERMINE/' 

WHILST Lord Camden held the chiefship of the Common 
Pleas^ he was walking with his friend Lord Dacre on 
the outskirts of an Essex village^ when they passed the parish 
stocks. " I wonder/' said the Chief Justice, '' whether a man 
in the stocks endures a punishment that is physically painful ? 
I am inclined to think that, apart from the sense of humiliation 
and other mental anguish the prisoner suffers nothing, unless 
the populace express their satisfaction at his fate by pelting 
him with brick-bats/' '^ Suppose you settle your doubts by 
putting your feet into the holes/' rejoined Lord Dacre, care- 
lessly. '^ By Jove, I will !" exclaimed the Chief Justice ; and 
in a trice he was sitting on the ground with his feet some 
fifteen inches above the level of his seat, and his ancles encir- 
cled by hard wood. '^ Now, Dacre !" he exclaimed enthusias- 
tically, *' fasten the bolts, and leave me for ten minutes." Like 
a courteous host Lord Dacre complied with the whim of his 
guest, and having placed it beyond his power to liberate him- 
self bade him '^ farewell" for ten minutes. Intending to 
saunter along the lane and return at the expiration of the 
stated period, Lord Dacre moved away, and falling into one of 
his customary fits of reverie soon forgot all about the stocks, 
his friend's freak, and his friend. In the meantime the Chief 
Justice went through every torture of an agonizing punish- 
ment — acute shootings along the confined limbs, aching in the 
feet, angry pulsations under the toes, violent cramps in the 
muscles and thighs, gnawing pain at the point where his person 
came in immediate contact with the cold ground, pins-and- 



needles everywliere. Amongst the various forma of his physical 
discomfort, faintneas, fever, giddiiiess, and raging thirst may be 
mentioned. He implored a peasant to liberate him, and the 
fellow answered with a shout of derision ; he hailed a passing 
clergyman, and explained that he was not a culprit, but Lord 
Camden, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and one of Lord 
Caere's guests. " Ah !" observed the man of cloth, not so 
much answering the wretched culprit as passing judgment oa 
his case, " mad with liquor. Yes, drunkenness is sadly on the 
increase; 'tis droll though for a drunkard in the stocks to 
imagine himself a Chief Justice !" and on he passed. A 
fanner's wife jogged by on her pillion, and hearing the 
wretched man exclaim that he should die of thirst, the good 
creature gave him a juicy apple, and hoped that his puniah- 
meut would prove for the good of his soul. Not ten minutes, 
but ten hours did the Chief Justice sit in the stocks, and when 
at length he was carried into Lord Dacre's house he was in no 
humour to laugh at his own miserable plight. Not long after- 
wards he presided at a trial in which a workman brought an 
action against a magistrate who had wrongfully placed him in 
the stocks. The counsel for the defence happening to laugh 
at the statement of the plaiutiff, who maintained that he had 
suffered intense paiu during his confinement. Lord Camden 
leaned forwards and inquired in a whisper, " Brother, were you 
ever in the stocks ?" " Never, my lord," answered the advo- 
cate, with a look of lively astonishment. " I have been," was 
the whispered reply ; " and let me assure you that the agony 
inflicted by the stocks is — awful!" 

Of a different sort but scarcely less intense was the pain 
endured by Lord Mansfield whenever a barrister pronounced a 
Latin word with a false quantity. " My lords," said the 
Scotch advocate, Crosby, at the bar of the House of Lords, 
" I have the honour to appear before your lordships as counsel 
for the Curators." " Ugh !" groaned the Westminster Oxford 
law-lord, softening his reproof by an allusion to his Scotch 
nationaUty, " Curators, Mr. Crosby, Curators : I wish our coun- 
trymen would pay a little more attention to prosody." " My 
lord," replied Mr. Crosby, with delightful readiness and com- 
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poBure^ '' I can assure you that our coantr}rmen are very proud 
of your lordship as the greatest senator and orator of the pre- 
sent age/^ The barrister who made Baron Alderson shudder 
under his robes by applying for a ** nolle prosequi^^ was not 
equally quick at self-defence^ when that judge interposed^ 
'' Stop, sir— consider that this is the last day of term, and 
don^t make things unnecessarily long/' It was Baron Aider- 
son who, in reply to the juryman's confession that he was 
deaf in one ear, observed, '^ Then leave the box before the trial 
begins ; for it is necessary that jurymen should hear both sides.*' 
Amongst legal wits. Lord Ellenborough enjoys a high 
place : and though in dealing out satire upon barristers and wit- 
nesses, and even on his judicial coadjutors, he was often need- 
lessly severe, he seldom perpetrated a jest the force of which 
lay solely in its cruelty. Perhaps the most harsh and repre- 
hensible outburst of satiric humour recorded of him is the 
cmshiDg speech by which he ruined a young man for life. 
" The unfortunate client for whom it is my privilege to appear," 
said a young barrister, making his first essay in Westminster 
HaU — ^* the unfortunate client, my lord, for whom I appear — 

hem! hem! — ^I say, my lord, my unfortunate client " 

Leaning forwards, and speaking in a soft, cooing voice, that 
was all the more derisive, because it was so gentle. Lord Ellen- 
borough said, '* You may go on, sir — so far the court is with 
Jan." One would have liked his lordship better had he sacrificed 
his jest to humanity, and acted as long afl;erwards that true gen- 
tleman, Mr. Justice Talfourd, acted, who, seeing a young bar- 
rister overpowered with nervousness, gave him time to recover 
himself by saying, in the kindest possible manner, " Excuse me 
for interrupting you — but for a minute I am not at liberty to 
pay you attention.'' Whereupon the judge took up his pen and 
wrote a short note to a friend. Before the note was finished, 
the young barrister had completely recovered his self-possession, 
and by an admirable speech secured a verdict for his client. A 
highly nervous man, he might on that day have been broken 
for life, like EUcnborough's victim, by mockery ; but fortunate 
in appearing before a judge whose witty tongue knew not how 
to fashion imkind words, he triumphed over his temporary 



weakness, and has since achieved well -deserved success iu his 
profession. Talfourd might have made a jest for the thought- 
less to laugh at ; hut he preferred to do an act, on which those 
wlio loved him like to think. 

Of LonI Ellen borough's sarcastic speeches to counsel who 
consumed his time to no good purpose, and were so well known 
amongst sohcitors, that a sharp reproof from a judge's lips could 
do them no serious harm, nothing can he said in the way of 
regret. The natural ebullitions of irritation from a giant towards 
men almost as strangand quite as prosperous as himself, they 
rouse laughter without at the same time ofl'cnding the reader's 
generosity and love of fair play. When Preston, the great 
conveyancer, gravely informed the judges of the King's Bench 
that " an estate in fee simple was the higfiest estate known to 
the law of Knglaud," the Chief Justice did well to check the 
great Chancery lawyer, and say, with politest irony, " Stay, stay, 
Mr. Preston, let me take that down. An estate." (the judge 
writing as he spoke) " in fee simple is — the highest estate — 
known to — the law of England. Thank you, Mr. PrestoD ! The 
court, sir, is much indehtcd to you for the information." Having 
inflicted on the court an unspeakably dreary oration, Preston 
towards the close of the day asked when it would be their 
lordships' pleasure to hear the rcmaiuder of his argument; 
whereupon Lord Ellenborough uttered a sigh of resignation, and 
answered, " We are bound to hear you, and we will endeavour 
to give you our undivided attention on Friday next ; but as for 
^pleasure, that, sir, has been long out of the question." 

Probably mistclling an old story, and taking to himself the 
merit of Lord Ellenborough' s reply to Preston, Sir Vicary 
Gibbs* (chief of the Common Picas) used to tell his friends 
that Serjeant Vaughan — the seijeaut who, on being subse- 
quently raised to the bench tlirough the influence of his elder 
brother, Sir Henry Halford, tlie court physician, was bumo- 

• Of Chief JuBtioe Gibbs, Lord Campbell bojh— " Sir Viearj Gibba told tne lb*t 
on the WeBtern Circnit, whim connsul for ths plMutiff, B»roii Grabftni was for deciding 
in his fsTflUT, bnt he ln>inted on being noDsuiied, cotuKiouB Ibat the U» m 
bim, and that hia clieot would have been put to the expeose of curreoting ll 
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Tously described by the wits of Westminster Hall as a judge 
by prescription — once observed in a grandiose address to the 
judges of the Common Pleas^ " For though our law takes 
cognizance of divers different estates, I may be permitted to 
say^ without reserve or qualification of any kind^ that the 
highest estate known to the law of England is an estate in 
fee simple/' Whereupon Sir Vicary, according to his own 
account^ interrupted the serjeant with an air of incredulity and 
astonishment. '' What is your proposition, brother Vaughan ? 
Perhaps I did not hear you rightly V^ Flustered by the inter- 
ruption, which completely effected its object, the serjeant ex- 
plained, " My lord, I mean to contend that an estate in fee 
simple is one of the highest estates known to the law of England^ 
that is, my lord, that it may be imder certain circumstances — 
and sometimes is so/' 

Notwithstanding his high reputation for wit. Lord Ellen- 
borough wotdd deign to use the oldest jests. To silence a 
wearisome talker, he would pelt him with puns from Joe Miller ; 
but though his missiles were of the cheapest kind, and picked 
from public ground, he hurled them with a force and pre- 
cision that drew the applause of bystanders. Thus of Mr. 
Caldecott, who over and over again, with dull verbosity, had 
said that certain limestone quarries, like lead and copper mines, 
'^ were not rateable, because the limestone could only be reached 
by boring, which was matter of science,'' he gravely inquired^ 
*' Would you, Mr. Caldecott, have us believe that every kind of 
boring is matter of science V With finer humour he nipped 
in the bud one of Handle Jackson's flowery harangues. " My 
lords," said the orator, with nervous intonation, ^^ in the book 

of nature it is written " " Be kind enough, Mr. Jackson," 

interposed Lord EUcnborough, ^^to mention the page from 
which you are about to quote." This calls to mind the ridicule 
which, at an earlier period of his career, he cast on Sheridan 
for saying at the trial of Warren Hastings, '^ The treasures in 
the Zenana of the Begum are offerings laid by the hand of 
piety ou tlie altar of a saint." To this not too rhetorical state- 
ment, Edward Law, as leading counsel for Warren Hastings, 
replied by asking, '* how the lady was to be considered a saint. 



and how the camelB were to be laid upon the altar ?" With 
greater pungency, Sheridan defended himself by saying, "ThiB 
is the first time in my life that I ever heard of special pleading 
on a metaphor, or a bill of iudietment against a trope ; but 
such is the turn of the learned gentleman's mind, that when 
he attempts to be liumorous no jest can be found, and when 
serious no fact is yisible."* To the last Law delighted to 
point the absurdities of orators who in aiming at the sublime 
only achieved the ridiculous. " My lords," said Mr. Gaselee, 
arguing that mourning coaches at a funeral were not liable to 
post-horse duty, " it never could have been the intention of a 
Christian legislature to aggravate the grief which mourners 
endure whilst following to the grave the remains of their 
dearest relatives, by compelling them at the same time to pay 
the horse-duty." Had Mr. Gaselee been a humorist. Lord 
Ellenborough would have laughed; but as the advocate was 
well known to have no turn for raillery, the Chief Justice 
gravely observed, " Mr. Gaselee, you iaieur danger by sailing in 
high sentimental latitudes." 

To the surgeon in the witness-box who said, " I employ myself 
as a surgeon," Lord Ellenborough retorted, " But does anybody 
else employ you as a surgeon ?" The demand to be examined 
OB affirmation being preferred by a Uuakcr witness, whose dress 
was so much like the costume of an ordinary conformist that 
the officer of the court had begun to administer the usual oath, 
Lord Ellenborough inquired of the " friend," " Do you really 
mean to impose upon the court by appearing here in the dis- 
guise of a reasonable being 7" Very pungent was his ejacula- 
tion at a cabinet dinner when he heard that Lord Keuyon was 
about to close his penurious old age by dying. "Die! — why 
should he die ? — what would he get by that T' interposed Lord 

• Robert Dallflg — one of Edward Low's coailjntors in the defence of Hustiags— 
gave anotlier "maaiiger" n mure teUiug blow. lailignant with Burko for his im- 
placable ammoBity to IliiBtinga, DoIIob (subBequently Chiof Jngtioe uf the Comnial] 
Ple»s) wrote the stinging linos — 

" 0(1 have we wonder'd that on Irish ground 
No poisoDDua reptile has e'er jet been fwind; 
Bereard the secret atooda of Nature'i work — 
She BaTed hsr venom to produce her Boika." 
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Ellcnborough, adding to the pile of jests by whieli men have 
endeavoured to keep a grim^ unpleasant subject out of sight — 
a pile to which the latest mot was added the other day by Lord 
Palmerston who during his last attack of gout exclaimed^ 
playfully, "Die, my dear doctor! That^s the last thing I 
think of doing/* Having jested about Kenyon^s parsimony^ as 
the old man lay in extremis, Ellcnborough placed another joke 
of the same kind upon his coffin. Hearing that through the 
blunder of an illiterate undertaker the motto on Kenvon^s 
hatchment in Lincoln^s Inn Fields had been painted " Mors 
Janua Vita** instead of " Mors Janua Vitse/' he exclaimed^ 
" Bless you, there's no mistake ; Kcnyon's will directed that it 
should be ' Vita/ so that his estate might be saved the expense 
of a diphthong/* Capital also was his reply when Erskine 
urged him to accept the Great Seal. " How can you/* he 
asked, in a tone of solemn entreaty, " wish me to accept the 
office of Chancellor, when you know, Erskine, that I am as 
ignorant of its duties as you are yourself?** At the time of 
uttering these wonls, Ellcnborough was well aware that if he 
^ declined them Erskine would take the seals. Some of his 
puns were very poor.* For instance, his exclamation, " Cite 
to me the decisions of the judges of the land ; not the judgments 
of the Chief Justice of Ely, who is fit only to rule a copybook, 
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* The worst of them, however, was brilliant by the side of those which Lord 
Eldon mied to make in his later years. One of his facetious sayings was — " Though 
backward in accounting^ they are well-practised in bookkeeping y On every opi)or- 
tonity ho aimed this npoech at careless borrowers of books, " unconscious/* says Lord 
Campbell, " of the joke which I have often heard circulafcd against himself, that, 
when Chancellor, he g^atiy augmented his library by borrowing books quoted at 
bar, and forgetting to return them." To the last Eldon was a copious and lively 
narrator of anecilotes, sometimes telling them admirably, but as often spoilini^ them 
by clumsy tn'atmcnt. As an originator o{ facet ia he never, notwithstanding his 
lore of Hocial mirth, gained much ri'putation. Kaillery made his eyes sparkle, but 
he was not quick at responding to it. One of his smartest speeches wns his reply 
to IkMwell's imiNirtunato entreaties for a definition of "taste." "Well, then, 
Doawell, we must liave an end of this. ' Taste,' according to my definition, is the 
jndgmoiit which Dundas, Macdonald, Anstruther, and you manifested when you 
determined to quit Scotland and to come to the South. You may publiHh this, if 
yoa please.'* In saying this Eldon wns satisfied he had uttered an original and 
clever sarcasm. Having treasured it in his memory fur half a century, he recorded 
it ma a repartee worthy of IraDsmisaion to future ages. 
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is a paltry jest in comparison with tlie joke of the Yankee sailor 
who sqiicuked through his nose, " Since Britannia ruled the 
waves, I guess it's a tarnation queer thing that she didn't rule 
'em straighter. By my heart, it's a great pity she didn't leare 
the waves as they were, so that Coo-lumbia might have made 
a neat job of it." 

One of the best " legal" puna on record is unanimously at- 
tributed by the goasipera of Westminster Hall to Lord Chelms- 
ford. As Sir tVedericli Tliesiger he was cugaged in the con- 
duct of a cause, and objected to the irregularity of a learned 
seijeant who in examining his witnesses repeatedly put leading 
questions. " I have a right," maintained the seijeant, doggedly, 
" to deal with my witnesses as I please." " To that I offer no 
objection," retorted Sir Frederick ; " you may deal aa you like, 
but you shan't lead." Of the same brilliant conversationalist 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley has recorded a good story in ' My Life 
and Recollections.' Walking down St. James's Street, Lord 
Chelmsford was accosted by a stranger, who exclaimed, " Mr. 
Birch, I bebcve ?" " K you believe that, sir, you'll believe 
anything," replied the ex-Chancellor, as he passed on. 

The prevailing amiability of Erskine's disposition may be 
seen in the good-nature of his jenx d'espril. Known as a wit 
not less than as an orator, and fully conscious of the power 
which his light satiric faculty gave him over juries, he was per- 
petually winning men's opinions by tickling their sense of 
humour ; but though a volume might be made up of his bright 
sayings and inimitable drolleries, the occasions when he wonnded 
the susceptibilities of a fellow -creature merely for the sake of 
a jest could be counted on ten fingers. E.tperiencing no meny 
irom his opponents, he never repaid coarseness with cniel^. 
In moments of the most intense excitement he was saved by 
thorough gentlcmanliness rather than by caution from those 
indiscretions of speech which nervous talkci"s so frequently 
commit at the suggestion of fancy and under the spur of irri- 
tation. 

When ThelwaU, instead of regarding his advocate with 
grateful silence, insisted on interrupting him with vexatious 
remarks and impertinent criticisms, Erskine neither threw up 
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his brief nor lost liis temper^ but retorted with an innocent 
flash of merriment. To a slip of paper on which the prisoner 
had written, " ITl be hanged if I donH plead my own cause/^ 
he contented himself with returning answer, '^ You^ll be hanged 
if you do/' Some of his puns would have been bad had they 
come from the lips of any other man ; but he uttered them 
with such spirit and with such an appearance of irrepressible 
gaiety of heart, that they were irresistible to hearers accustomed 
to hear good things — ^to hearers moreover who would gladly have 
persuaded themselves that the peoplc^s advocate instead of 
being a man of genius was a compound of buffoon and dema- 
gogue. His mots were often excellent, but it was the tone and 
joyous animation of the speaker that gave them their charm. 
Mr. Maylem of Ramsgate having obsenxd that he was ordered 
by his physician not to bathe, Erskine remarked, '^ Then you 
are malum prohibitum/^ '^ But my wife is j)crmitted to bathe,^' 
continued the valetudinarian, prosing on without noticing the 
interruption. '^ Exactly,'' the wit interposed ; '^ so we may 
speak of her as malum in se!^ From an ordinary companion 
this woidd have been poor pleasantry ; but spoken by Erskine's 
Toicc, and pointed by his smile and laughter, the puns were 
better than physic. It is said that in his later years, when his 
habitual loquaciousness occasionally sunk into garrulity, he used 
to repeat his jests with imprudent frequency, shamelessly giving 
his companions the same pun with each course of a long dinner. 
There is a story that after his retirement from public life he 
used morning after morning to waylay visitors on their road 
through the garden to his house, and, pointing to his horticul- 
tural attire and the spade in his hand, assure them that he was 
" enjoying his otium cum digging a taiie" Indeed the tradi- 
tion lives that before his fall from the woolsack, pert juniors 
used to lay bets as to the number of times he would fire off a 
favourite old pun in the course of a sitting in the Court of 
Chancery, and that wily leaders habitually strove to catch his 
£Eivour by giving him opportunities for facetious interruptions 
during their arguments. If such traditions be truthful, it is 
no matter for surprise that Erskiue's court-jokes have come 
down to us with so many variations. For instance, it is re- 
ft 2 



corded with much circiimatauti^ility that on circuit, accosting a 
junior who had lost hia portmanteau from the book of a post- 
ckaise, he said, with mock grui-ity, " Young gentleman, hence- 
forth imitate the elephant, the wisest of animals, who alwavs 
carries Aw trunk before him ;" and on equally good authority it 
is stated that when Polito, the keeper of the Exeter 'Change 
Meuageriej met with a similar accident and brought an action 
for damages against the proprietor of the coach from the hind- 
boot of which his property had disappeared, Erskine speaking 
for the defence told the jury that they would not be justified 
iu giving a verdict favourable to the man, who, though he 
actually possessed an elephant, had neglected to imitate its 
prudent example and carry his trunk before him. 

Aa a litieratetir lilrskine met with meagre sueeesa ; bnt some 
of his squibs and epigrams are greatly above the ordinary level 
of " vers dt societi." For instance, this ia his : — 



"De Quo 






"I may not do right, ttnugh I ne'er can do wrong; 
I never can die, tbongh I may not live long; 
My jowl it ia pnrple, nij head it is fat — 
Como, riddle my riddlo. What is it? Wh(at WhatT' 
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The liveliest illustrations of Erskine's proverbial egotism are 
the aquibs of political caricaturists ; and from their humorous 
exaggerations it is difficult to make a correct estimate of the 
lengths of absurdity to which hia intellectual vanitv and sclf- 
consciousncss sometimes carried him. From what is known of 
his disposition it seems probable that the sarcasms aimed Iiv 
public writers at hia infirmity inclined him to justify their 
attacks rather than to disprove them by his subsequent demea- 
nour, and that some of his most extravagant outbursts of self- 
assertion were designed in a spirit of bravado and reckless 
good-nature to increase the laughter which satirists bad raised 
against him. However this may be, his conduct drew upon 
him blows that would have rufiled the composure of any less 
self-complacent or less amiable man. The Tory prints habi- 
tually spoke of him as Counsellor Ego whilst he was at the 
bar ; and when it was known that he had accepted the scab, 
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the opposition journals announced that he would enter the 
house as ''Baron Ego, of Eje, in the county of Suffolk/' 
Another of his nicknames was Lord Clackmannan ; and Cohbctt 
published the following notice of an harangue made by the 
fluent advocate in the House of Commons : — " Mr. Erskine 
delivered a most animated speech in the House of Commons 
on the causes and consequences of the late war, which lasted 
thirteen hours, eighteen minutes, and a second, by Mr. John 
Nichols' stop watch. Mr. Erskine closed his speech with a 
dignified climax : ' I was bom free, and, by G — d, I'll remain 
«o !' — [A loud cry of ' Hear ! hear .'' in the gallery, in which 
were citizens Tallien and Barrere]. On Monday three weeks 
we shall have the extreme satisfaction of laying before the 
public a brief analysis of the above speech, our letter-founder 
having entered into an engagement to furnish a fresh fount 
of Ts."* 

From the days of Wriotheslcy, who may be regarded as the 
most conspicuous and unquestionable instance of judicial in- 



* In the " Anti-Jacobin/* Canning, in the mock report of an imaginary Rpccch, 
represented Erskine as addressing the " Whig Club" thus : — " For his part he should 
only say that, having been, as he had been, both a soldier and sailor, if it had 
been his fortune to have stood in either of those relations to the Directory, — as a 
man and a major-general he should not have scrupled to direct his artillery against 
the national representatives : — as a naval officer ho would undoubtedly have under- 
taken for the removal of the exiled deputies ; admitting the exigency, under all 
Its relations, as it appeared to him to exist, and the then circumstances of the 
times, with all their bearings and dependencies, branching out into an infinity of 
collateral considerations and involving in each a variety of objects, political, phy- 
■ical, and moral ; and these, again, under their distinct and separate heads, rami- 
fying into endless subdivisions, which it was foreign to his purpose to consider, 
Mr. Erskine concluded by recapitulating, in a strain of agonizing and impressive 
•loquvnce, the several more prominent heads of his speech ; he had been a soldier 
and a sailor, and had a son at Winchester school, — he had been called by special 
retainers, during the summer, into many ditrcrent and dibtant parts of the 
oouniry — travelling chiefly in jmst-i'haises. lie felt himself called upon to declare 
that his poor faculties were at the service of his country — of the free and en- 
lightened part of it at least. He stood there as a man — he stood in the eye, in- 
de«il, in the hand of God — to whom (in the presence of the company and the waiters) 
ho solemnly appealed. He was of noble, perhaps royal, bl(H)d— ho had a house nt 
llampfltea<i — was con^nnced f>f the nei'cssity of a thorough and radi«'al n'f«irm. His 
pamphlets had gone through thirty editions, skipping alternately the odd and even 
nombert. He loved the Constitution, to which he would cling and grapple — and 
Im wai clothed with the infirmities of man^t nature." 
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competeiioy in the annala of English lawyers, the loultitiidea 
have always delighted in stories that illustrate the ignorance 
and incapacity of men who are presumed to posaess, by right 
of their office, an extraordinary share of knowledge and 
wisdom. What law-student does not rub bis bands as he 
reads of Lord St. Jolm's trouble during term whilst be 
held the seals, and of the impatience with which he looked 
forwards to the long vacation, ivhcu he would not be required 
to look wise and speak authoritatively about matters concern- 
ing which he was totally iguorant. Delicious are the stones 
of Francis Bacon's clerical succeaaor, who endeavouied to get 
up a quantum nvff. of Chancery law hy falling on his knees and 
asking enlightenment of Heaven. Gloomily comical are Ihe 
anecdotes of Chief Justice Fleming, whose most famous and 
disastrous blunder was his judgment in Bates's case. Great 
fiin may be gathered from tlie tales that exempliij' the igno- 
rance of law which characterized the military, and also the 
non-military laymen, who helped to take care of the seals 
during the civil troubles of the seventeenth century. Capital 
is Roger North's picture of Bob Wright's ludicrous sbiflless- 
nesa whenever the influence of his powerful relations brought 
the loQuacioua, handsome, plausible fellow a piece of business. 
" He was a comely fellow," says Roger North, speaking of the 
Chief Justice Wright's earlier days, " airy and flourishing both 
in bis habits and way of living ; and his relation Wren (being 
a powerful man in those parts) set him in credit with the 
couutry ; but withal, he was so poor a lawyer that he used to 
bring such cases as came to him to his friend Mr. North, and 
he wrote the opinion on the pa[»er, and the lawyer copied it, 
and signed under the case as if it had been his own. It ran 
so low with him that when Mr. North was at London he sent 
up his cases to him, and had opinions returned by the post ; 
and, in the meantime he put off his clients on pretence of 
taking the matter into serious consideration." Perhaps some 
readers of this page can point to juniors of the present date 
whose professional incapacity closely resembles the iucom' 
petenee of this gay young barrister of Charles II. 'a time. 
Laughter again rises at the thought of Lord Chancellor 
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Bathurst and the judicial perplexities and blunders which 
caused Sir Charles Williams to class him with those who 

" Were cursed and stigmatized bj power, 
And raised to be expos'd.*' 

Much more than an average or altogether desirable amount 
of amiability has fallen to the reader who can refrain from a 
malicious smile, when he is informed by reliable history that 
Lord Loughborough (no mean lawyer or inefficient judge) gave 
utterance to so much bad law, as Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
in canny Yorkshire, that when on appeal his decisions were re- 
versed with many polite expressions of sincere regret by the 
King^s Bench, all Westminster Hall laughed in concert at the 
mistakes of the sagacious Chief of the Common Picas. 

But no lawyer, brilliant or dull, has been more widely ridiculed 
for incompetence than Erskine. Sir Causticus Witherett, being 
asked some years since why a certain Chancellor, imjustly 
accused of intellectual dimness by his political adversaries and 
by the uninformed public, preferred his seat amongst the barons 
to his official place on the woolsack, is said to have replied : 
'' The Lord Chancellor usually takes his seat amongst the peers 
whenever he can do so with propriety, because he is a highly 
nervous man, and when he is on the woolsack, he is apt to be 
frightened at finding himself all alone — in the dark" As soon 
as Erskine was mentioned as a likely person to be Lord Chan- 
cellor, rumours began to circidate concerning his total unfitness 
for the office; and no sooner had he mounted the woolsack 
than the wits declared him to be alone and in the dark. Lord 
EUcuborough's sarcasm was widely repeated, and gave the cue 
to the advocate's detractors, who had little difficulty in per- 
suading the public that any intelligent law-clerk would make 
as good a Chancellor as Thomas Erskine. With less discre- 
tion than good-humour Erskine gave countenance to the re- 
presentations of his enemies by ridiculing his own unfitness for 
the office. During the interval between his appointment and 
his first appearance as judge in the Court of Chancery, he made 
a jocose pretence of ''reading up'' for his new duties; and 
whimsically exaggerating his deficiencies, he represented him- 
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self SB Btudj-ing books witU which raw studcuta have some de- 
gree of familiarity. Caught with " Cruise's Digest" of the lawa 
relating to real property, ojmsu iu liis haud, he ohserved to the 
visitor who had interrupted his studies, " Vou see, I am taking 
a little from my cruise daily, without any prospect of comisg 
to the end of it." 

It would therefore have been surprising if the public had re- 
fused credcuce to malicious fahricatious which were well sea- 
soiicd to gratiiy lovers of the humorous. Throughout bia 
tenure of office — which was marked by no flagrant exhibitions 
of inefficiency on his part, but was on the contrary characte- 
rized by conscientious attention to the pulihc interest, and by 
exquisite courtesy to the bar and all officers of the court — he 
was believed by " society" to be as ignorant as a post of aH 
matters transacted iu hia court ; and twelve years after liis re- 
signation of the seals he was informed in a very droll manner 
that the world still found amusement in believing the inven- 
tious of bis enemies. In the autumn of 1819 two gentlemen 
of the United States having differed in opinion concerning hia 
incompetence in the Court of Chancery — the one of them main- 
taining that the greater number of his decrees had been re- 
versed, and the other maintaining that so many of bis decisions 
had not endm-ed reversal — the dispute gave rise to a bet of 
three dozen of port. With comical ba<l taste one of the parties 
to the bet — the one who believed that the Chancellor's judgments 
had been thus frequently upset — wrote to Erskine for informa- 
tion on the point. Instead of ginng the answer wluch bis cor- 
respondent desired, Erskine informed him in the following 
terms that he had lost his wine : — 

" Upper Bertslaj Stroat, Nov, 13,1819. 
"SiE, — ^I certainly was appointed Chancellor under the ad- 
ministration in which Mr. Fox was Secretary of State, in 1806, 
and could have been Chancellor under no administration in 
which be bad not a post ; nor would have accepted without Lim 
any office whatsoever. I believe the administration was said, 
by all the Blockheads, to be made up of all the Talent», in the 
countiy. 
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*' But you have certainly lost your bet on the subject of my 
decrees. None of them were appealed against, except one, upon 
a branch of Mr. Thellusson's will — ^but it was aflSrmed without 
a dissentient voice, on the motion of Lord Eldon, then and now 
Lord Chancellor. If you think I was no lawyer, you may con- 
tinue to think so. It is plain you are no lawyer yourself; but 
I wish every man to retain his opinion, though at the cost of 
three dozen of port. 

" Your himible servant, 

" Erskine." 

" To save you £rom spending your money on bets which you 
are sure to lose, remember, that no man can be a great advo- 
cate who is no lawyer. The thing is impossible.^' 

Of the many good stories current about chiefs of the law 
who are still alive the present writer, for obvious reasons, ab- 
stains from taking notice ; but one humorous anecdote con- 
cerning a living judge may with propriety be inserted in these 
pages, since it fell from his own lips when he was making a 
speech firom the chair at a public dinner. Between sixty-five 
and seventy years from the present time, when Sir Frederick 
Pollock was a boy at St. Paul's school, he drew upon himself 
the displeasure of Dr. Roberts, the somewhat irascible head- 
master of the school, who frankly told Sir Frederick's father, 
" Sir, you'll live to see that boy of yours hanged." Years after- 
wards, when the boy of whom this dismal prophecy was made 
had distinguished himself at Cambridge and the bar. Dr. Roberts 
meeting Sir Frederick's mother in society overwhelmed her 
with congratulations upon her son's success, and fortunately 
oblivious of his former misunderstanding with his pupil, con- 
cluded his polite speeches by saying — ** Ah I madam, I always 
said he'd fill an elevated situation." Told by the venerable 
judge at a recent dinner of '^ Old Paulines," this story was 
very effective. 

Let this chapter, in which smart and acrimonious speeches 
have been gathered from many sources, close with a lawyer's 
testimony to the moral qualities of his brethren. In the garden 
of Clement's Inn may still be seen the statue of a negro, sup- 
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porting a sun-dial^ upon which work of art a legal wit in- 
scribed the following lines : — 

'* In Tain, poor sable son of woe, 
Thou seek^Bt the tender tear; 
From thee in yain with pangs they flow, 
For mercy dwells not here. 

" From cannibals thou fled^st in vain ; 
Lawyers less quarter give ; 
IhQfirBt wont eat you till you^re fZoui, 
The (cut will do'toZtve.'* 

Unfortunately these lines have been obliterated. The au- 
thorities of the inn shoidd cause them to be replaced^ — ^in 
justice to the poet and the profession. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

WITNESSES. 

rr the days when Mr. Davenport Hill, the Recorder of 
Birmingham, made a professional reputation for himself in 
the committee-rooms of the Houses of Parliament, he had many 
a sharp tussle with one of those venal witnesses who, during 
the period of excitement that terminated in the disastrous 
railway panic, were ready to give scientific evidence on engi- 
neering questions, with less regard to truth than to the interests 
of the persons who paid for their evidence. An engineer and 
a dexterous knave, this witness spent his days in swearing in 
one committee-room that black was white, and in another that 
green was red; it was known that he spoke merely for the 
sake of his ten guineas a day, and that his most veracious 
statements always contained an aUoy of falsehood ; but still — 
by the cleverness with which he coidd mystify country gentle- 
men, men of business, and non-mathematical barristers in 
the course of a morning's cross-examination — ^the man was 
dreaded by his opponents, and was fee-d to lie by those who 
were best qualified to expose his ingenious misrepresentations. 
Having by mendacious evidence gravely injured a cause in 
which Mr. Hill was interested as counsel, and Mr. Tite, the 
eminent architect, and present member for Bath, was con- 
cerned as a projector, he was struck with apoplexy and died — 
before he could complete the mischief which he had so adroitly 
begun. Under the circumstances, his sudden withdrawal from 
the world was not an occasion for imivcrsal regret. '^ Well, 
Hill, have you heard the news?'' inquired Mr. Tite of the 
barrister, whom he encountered in Middle Temple Lane on 
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the morning after tlie engineer's death. " Have you heard 

that died yesterday of apoplexy ?" " I eau't sayj" was 

the rejoinder, " that I shall shed many tears for his loss. He 
was an arrant scoundrel." " Come, eome," rephed the archi- 
tect, charitably, " you have always heen too hard on that man. 
He was by no means so bad a fellow as you would make him 
out. I do verily believe that in the whole eourae of his life 
that man never told a lie — out of (he wUmss-box." Strange 
to say, this comical testimony to character was quite justified 
by the fact. This man, who lied in public as a matter of 
business, was punctiliously honourable in private life. 

From time immemorial, " practice," if not legal practice, 
has recognised two principal ways of dealing with dangeroua 
witnesses — enjoining the suitor to tamper with them before 
coming into court ; and in cases where they have proved 
insensible to "treatment," to badger them with insulting 
questions as soon as they show themselves in the witness-box. 
Of the simplest method of tampering with witnesses an in- 
stance is found in a case which occurred while Sir Edward 
Coke was Chief Justice of'the King's Bench. Loitering about 
Westminster Hall, one of the parties in an action stumbled 
upon the witness whose temporary withdrawal from the ways 
of men he was most anxious to effect. With a perfect percep- 
tion of the proper use of hospitality, he accosted this witness 
(a staring, open-mouthed countryman) with suitable professions 
of friendliness, and carrying him into an adjacent tavern, set 
him down before a bottle of wine. As soon as the sack had 
begun to quicken his guesfs circulation, the crafty fellow 
hastened into coiut with the intelligence that the witness, 
whom he had left drinking in a room not two hundred yards 
distant, was in a fit and lying at death's door. The court 
being asked to wait, the impudent rascal protested that to wait 
would be useless ; and the Chief Justice, taking his view of the 
case, proceeded to give judgment without hearing the meat 
important evidence in the cause. 

In badgering a witness with noisy derision, no barrister of 
Charles II.'s time could surpass George Jeffreys j but on more 
than one occasion that gentleman, in his most overbearing 
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moments, met with his master in the witness whom he meant 
to brow-beat. " You fellow in the leathern doublet/' he is 
said to have exclaimed to a countryman whom he was about 
to cross-examine, ''pray, what are you paid for swearing?^' 
" God bless you, sir, and make you an honest man,^' answered 
the farmer, looking the barrister fall in the face, and speaking 
with a voice of hearty good-humour ; '^ if you had no more 
for lying than I have for swearing, you would wear a 
leather doublet as well as 1" 

Sometimes Erskine's treatment of witnesses was very jocular, 
and sometimes very unfair ; but his jocoseness was usually so 
distinct from mere flippant derisiveness, and his unfairness was 
redeemed by such delicacy of wit and courtesy of manner, that 
his most mvX\Q\o\i& jeux d' esprit seldom raised the anger of the 
witnesses at whom they were aimed. A religious enthusiast ob- 
jecting to be sworn in the usual manner, but stating that though 
he would not " kiss the book,^' he would " hold up his hand'' 
and swear, Erskine asked him to give his reason for preferring 
so eccentric a way to the ordinary mode of giving testimony, 
" It is written in the book of Revelations," answered the 
man, " that the angel standing on the sea held up his hand.*' 
" But that does not apply to your case," urged the advocate ; 
" for in the first place, you are no angel ; secondly, you cannot 
tell how the angel would have sworn if he had stood on dry 
ground, as you do." Not shaken by this reply, which cannot 
be called unfair, and which, notwithstanding its jocoseness, 
was exactly the answer which the gravest divine would have 
made to such scruples, the witness persisted in his position ; 
and on being permitted to give evidence in his own pecidiar 
way, he had enough influence with the jury to induce them to 
give a verdict adverse to Erskine's wishes. 

Less fair but more successfid was Erskine's treatment of the 
commercial traveller, who apjx^ared in the witness-box dressed 
in the height of fashion, and wearing a starched white necktie 
folded with the '^ Brummell fold." In an instant reading the 
diaractcr of the man, on whom he had never before set eyes, 
and knowing how necessary it was to put him in a state of 
extreme agitation and confusion, before touching on the facts 
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concerning which he had come to give evidence, Erskine 1 
surveyed the coxcomb, and said, with an air of careless amiue- 
ment, " You were bom and bred in Manchester, / perceive." 
Greatly astonished at this opening remark, the man answered, 
nervously, that he was " a Manchester man — born and bred in 
Manchester." " Exactly," observed Erskine, in a conversa- 
tioaal tone, and as though he were imparting information to a 
personal friend — " exactly so j I knew it from the absurd tie 
of your neckcloth." The real's of laughter — coming from 
every person in court, with the single exception of the unfor- 
tunate witness — which followed this rejoinder, so completely 
effected the speaker's purpose that the confounded bagman 
could not tell his right hand from hia left. Equally effective 
was Erskine's sharp question, put quickly to the witness who, 
in an action for payment of a tailor's bill, swore that a cert^ 
dress-coat was badly made — one of the sleeves being longer 
than the other. " You will," said Erskine, slowly, having 
risen to cross -examine, " swear — that one of the sleeves was — 
longer — than the other ?" tViiness. " I do swear it." ErsMne, 
quickly, and with a flash of indignation, " Then, air, I am to 
understand that you positively deny that one of the sleeves 
was shorter than the other?" Startled into a self-contradiction 
by the suddenness and impetuosity of this thrust, the vritncss 
said, " I do deny it." Erskine, raising his voice as the tninul- 
tuous laughter died away, " Thank you, sir; I don't want to 
trouble you with another question," One of Erskine's smartest 
puns referred to a question of evidence. " A case," he ob- 
served, in a speech made during his later years, " being 
laid before mc by my veteran friend, the Duke of Qncensbnry 
— better known as ' old Q' — as to whether he could sue a 
tradesman for breach of contract about the painting of his 
house; and the evidence being totally insufficient to support 
the ease, I wrote thus : — ' I am of opuiion that thia action 
will not lie, unless the witnesses do.' " It is worthy of notice 
that this witticism was but a revival (with a moditieation) of 
the pun attributed to Lord Chancellor Hatton in Bacon's 
" Apophthegm es." 

In the wilder districts of the United States comic t 
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aver it is still usual for youug barristers to create a salutary 
impression on the minds of jurymen by slaying with pistol or 
bowie-knife the foremen of juries that venture to differ from 
them in opinion ; and in a certain volume of not altogether 
reliable history, the present writer has read of a barrister at 
the bar of one of our Australian colonies who secured the 
acquittal of a notorious murderer by concluding his speech 
thus : ** At great length, gentlemen of the jury, I have stated 
the reasons which cause me to believe in the prisoner's inno- 
cence, and to regard him as a personal friend. Gentlemen, 
the prisoner in the dock is my very dear personal friend : and 
if he foils by your hands I will avenge his honour and my loss. 
As a gentleman of an ould Irish family, who can snuff candles 
with a revolver at twelve paces, I call upon you to place my 
firiend right in the eyes of society. I leave the case in your 
hands, feeling satisfied that you will not accuse me of employ- 
ing the language of menace, when I have done no more than 
hint at some of the natural consequences of a verdict adverse 
to my conscientious opinion.'' 

In this country many years have elapsed since duels have 
taken place betwixt gentlemen of the long robe, or between 
barristers and witnesses in consequence of words uttered in 
the heat of forensic strife ; but in the last century, and in the 
opening years of the present, it was no very rare occurrence 
for a barrister to be called upon for '' satisfaction" by a person 
whom he had insulted in the course of his professional duty. 
During (reorge II.'s reign, young Robert Henley so mercilessly 
badgered one Zephaniah Reeve, whom he had occasion to cross- 
examine in a trial at Bristol, that the infuriated witness — 
Quaker and peace-loving merchant though he was — sent his 
persecutor a challenge immediately upon leaving court. Rather 
than incur the ridicule of '^ going out with a Quaker,'' and the 
■in of shooting at a man whom he had actually treated with un- 
justifiable freedom, Henley retreated from an embarrassing 
position by making a handsome apology ; and years afterwards, 
when he had risen to the woolsack, he entertained his old 
acquaintance, Zephaniah Reeve, at a fashionable dinner-party, 
when the assembled guests were greatly amused by the Lord 



Chancel tor's account of the commencemeut of his acquaintance 
with his Quaker frieiid. 

Between thirty and forty years later Thurlow was "called out" 
by the Duke of Hamilton's agent, Mr. Andrew Stewart, whom 
he had grievously offended by hia conduct of the Great Douglaa 
Case. The challenge reached the barrister at the close of the 
day on which he oi>ened hia argiuncnt before the Lords, and it 
asked for a meeting on the following morning. As Thurlow 
did not care to shelter himself behind his professional privilege, 
but at the same time did not wish to be shot till he had said 
all he thought concerning a memorable cause, he replied, that 
" Mr. Stewart should have the desired meeting, but not until 
the hearing of the appeal was concluded." On the following 
Jan. 14, 1769-1770, Thurlow and his adversary met in Hyde 
Park. On his way to the appointed place, the barrister 
stopped at a tavern near Hyde Park Corner, and " ate an 
enormous breakfast," after which preparation for business, he 
hastened to the field of action. Accounts agree in saying that 
he behaved well upon the ground. Long after the bloodless 
Tenconlre, the Scotch agent, not a little proud of his " affair" 
with a future Lord Chancellor, said, " Mr. Thurlow advanced 
and stood up to me like an elephant." But the elephant and 
the mouse parted without hurting each other; the encoimter 
being thus faithfully described in the ' Scots' Magazine.' 
" On Sunday morning, Januarj' 14, the parties met with swords 
and pistols, in Hyde Park, one of them haWng for his second 

his brother, Colonel S , and the other having for his Mr. 

L , member for a city in Kent. Having discharged pistols, 

at ten yards' distance, without effect, they drew their swords, 
but the seconds interposed, and put an end to the affair." 

One of the best " Northern Circuit stories" pinned upon 
Lord Eldon relates to a challenge which an indignant suitor 
is said to have sent to Law and John Scott, demanding repara- 
tion for insults offered by them to the challenger. In a trial at 
■ York that had arisen from a horse-race, it was stated in evi- 
I denee that one of the conditions of the race required that "each 

'' horse should be ridden by a gentleman." The race having been 

run, the holders refused to pay the stakes to the winner on the 
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ground that he was not a gentleman ; whereupon the equestrian 
whose gentility was thus called in question brought an action for 
the money. After a very humorous inquiry, which terminated in 
a Yerdict for the defendants, the plaintiff was said to have chal- 
lenged the defendant's counsel, Messrs. Scott and Law, for main- 
taining that he was no gentleman ; to which invitation, it also 
averred, reply was made that the challengees " could not think 
of fighting one who had been foimd no gentleman by the solemn 
verdict of twelve of his countrymen/' Inquiry, however, has 
deprived this delicious story of much of its piquancy. Eldon 
had no part in the offence ; and Law, who was the sole uttercr 
of the obnoxious words, received no invitation to fight. A 
writer in! the * Law Magazine,' supposed to be Lord Brougham, 
Bays, " This is a great mistake. The person in question blus- 
tered and talked big, and threatened to call out Mr. Law, who 
led the cause, and could alone have said the offensive words. 
That gallant individual put off his journey to Durham for half 
a day, and walked about, booted and spurred, before the coffee- 
house, the most public place in York, ready to repel force, if 
offered, by force — because personal chastisement had also been 
threatened. No message was sent, and no attempt was made 
to provoke a breach of the peace. It is very possible Lord 
Eldon may have said, and Lord EUcnborough too, that they 
were not bound to treat one in such a predicament as a gentle- 
man, and hence the story has arisen in the lady's mind. The 
fact was as well known on the Northern Circuit as the 
answer of a witness to a question, whether the party had a 
right by his circumstances to keep a pack of fox-hounds ; * No 
more right than I to keep a pack of archbishops.' " 

To be classified with the foregoing anealote is the story 
concerning Curran, who is said to have received a call, before 
he left his bed one morning, from a gentleman whom he had 
cross-examined with needless cruelty and unjustifiable inso- 
lence on the previous day. " Sir !" said this irate man, pre- 
senting himself in Currants bed-room, and rousing the barrister 
from slumber to a consciousness that he was in a very awkward 
position, ''I am the gintleman whom you insulted yesterd«iy 
in His Majesty's court of justice, in the presence of the whole 
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county, and I am here to thrash you soundly \" Thns speak- 
ing the Herculean intruder waved a horsewhip over the recum- 
bent lawyer. " You don't mean to strike a man when he is 
lying down ?" inquired CuiTan, " No, hedad ; I'll just wait 
till you've got out of bed, and then I'll give it to you sharp 
and fast !" Curran's eye twinkled misehie^ousty as he re- 
joined : " If that's the case, by I'll lie here all day." So 

tickled was the visitor with this humorous announecraent. 
that he dropped his horsewhip, and dismissing anger with a 
hearty roar of laughter, asked the counsellor to shake hands 
with him. Of the genuineness of this piquant story the 
present writer is compelled to entertain some unpleasant 
doubts, since he has found it in books, with numerous 
minor variations, told of half a dozen difierent Irish 
barristers. 

Amongst droll anecdotes conecming witnesses may be 
placed those which exemplify the difficulty which a judge 
often experiences in uuderstandiug the provincialisms of pro- 
vincial, and the nautical teelinicalitiesof sea-faring ■witnesses. 
In the December of 1663, Pepys was present at a trial in 
Guildhall concerning the fraud of a merchant- adventurer, who 
having insured his vessel for 2400/., when, together with hex 
cargo, she was worth no more than 500/., had endeavoured to 
wreck her off the French coast. From Pepys's record it ap- 
pears that this was a novel piece of rascality at that time, and 
consequently created lively sensation in general society, as well 
as in legal and commercial coteries. " All the great counsel in 
the kingdom " were employed in the cause ; and though mari- 
time causes, then as now, iisually involved much hard swear- 
ing, the case was notable for the prodigious amount of perjury 
which it elicited. For the most part the witnesses were 
sailors, who, besides swearing with stolid indifference to truth, 
caused much aniusemcut by the incoherence of their state- 
ments and by their free use of nautical expressions which were 
quite unintelligible to Chief Justice (Sir Robert) Hyde. " It 
was," says Pepys, "pleasant to see what mad sort of testi- 
monys the seamen did give, and could not be got to speak in 
order ; and then their terms such as the judge could not un- 
derstand. And to hear how sillily the counsel and judge 
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would speak as to the terms necessary in the matter^ would 
make one laugh; and above all a Frenchraan^ that was forced 
to speak in French^ and took an English oath he did not 
understand, and had an interpreter sworn to tell us what he 
said, which was the best testimony of all/^ A century later 
Lord Mansfield was presiding at a trial consequent upon a 
coUision of two ships at sea, when a common sailor, whilst 
giving testimony, said, '^ At the time I was standing abaft the 
binnacle ;^^ whereupon his lordship, with a proper desire to 
master the facts of the case, obscn'cd, '^ Stay, stay a minute, 
witness : you say that at the time in question you were stand- 
ing abaft the binnacle ; now tell me, where is ' abaft the bin- 
nacle T *' This was too much for the gravity of " the salt,'' 
who immediately before climbing into the witness-box had 
taken a copious draught of neat rum. Removing his eyes 
from the bench, and turning round upon the crowded court ■ 
with an expression of intense amusement, he exclaimed at the 
top of his voice, '' He's a pretty fellow for a judge ! Bless my 
jolly old eyes ! — [the reader may substitute a familiar form of 
* imprecation on eye-sight'] — you have got a pretty sort of a 
land-lubber for a judge ! He wants me to tell him where 
abqft the binnacle is 1" Not less amused than the witness, 
Lord Mansfield rejoined, "Well, my friend, you must fit me 
for my office by telling me where abaft the binnacle is ; you've 
already shown me the meaning of half-^eas over /" 

With less good-humour the same Chief Justice resented Dr. 
Brocklesby's ill-timed familiarity. The friend of Johnson and 
Burke, the physician who came to the relief of Chatham when 
he fell senseless in the House of Peers, and the intimate com- 
panion of many illustrious contemporaries. Dr. Brocklesby was 
not more valued by the world for his professional attainments 
than prized for his social qualities. No man was more gene- 
rally known in the various grades and coteries of London life ; 
and amongst those who delighted to listen to his stories over 
a bottle of wine was William Murray. On one occasion, 
however, the doctor, whilst standing in the witness-box of the 
Court of King's Bench, incurred the Chief Justice's displea- 
sure by referring to their private intercourse. Some accounts 
say that the medical witness merely nodded to the Chief 

i2 
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Justice, as he might have done with propriety had they T)een 
taking seats at a convivial table; other accounts, with less 
appearance of probability, maintain that in a voice audible to 
the bar, he reminded the Chief Justice of certain jolly hours 
which they had spent together during the previous evening. 
Anyhow, Lord Mansfield was hurt, and showed his resentment 
in his " summing-up" by thus addressing the jury : " The nest 
witness is one flock Icsby, or Brocklcsby — firocklesby or 
flocklesby, I am not sure which ; and first, he swears that he 
M a physician." 

On one occasion Lord Mansfield covered his retreat from an 
untenable position with a aparkliiig pleasantry. An old wit- 
ness named Elm having given his evidence with remarkable 
clearness, altliough he was more than eighty years of age, 
Lord Mansfield examined him as to his habitual mode of 
living, and found that he had throughout life been an early 
riser and a singularly temperate man. " Ay," observed the 
Chief Justice, in a tone of approval, " I have always found that 
without temperance and early habits, longevity is never at- 
tained," The next witness, tlie elder brother of this model of 
temjieranee, was then called, and he almost surpassed his 
brother as an intelligent and clear-headed utterer of evidence. 
" I suppose," observed Lord Mansfield, " that you also are an 
early riser?" "No, my lord," answered the veteran, stoutly; 
" I like my bed at all hours, and special-^ifi I like it of a 
morning." " Ah ; but, like your brother, you are a very tem- 
perate man ?" quickly asked the judge, looking out anxiously 
for the safety of the more important part of his theory. " My 
lord," responded this ancient Elm, disdaining to plead guilty 
to a charge of habitual sobriety, " I am a very old man, and 
my memory is as clear as a bell, but I can't remember the 
night when I've gone to bed without being more or less drunk." 
Lord Mansfield was silent. " Ah, my lord," Mr. Dunning 
exclaimed, " this old man's case supports a theory iipheld by 
many persons, that habitual intemperance is favourable to 
longevity." " No, no," replied the Chief Justice, with a 
smile, " this old man and his brother merely teach us what 
every carpenter knows — that Elm, whether it be wet or dry, is 
a yoiy tough wood," 



^ 
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Few stories relating to witnesses are more laughable than that 
which describes the mathematical process by which Mr. Baron 
Perrot arrived at the value of certain conflicting evidence. 
'' Gentlemen of the jury/^ this judge is reported to have said, 
in summing up the evidence in a trial where the witnesses had 
sworn with noble tenacity of purpose, " there are fifteen wit- 
nesses who swear that the watercourse used to flow in a ditch 
OD the north side of the hedge. On the other hand, gentle- 
men, there are nine witnesses who swear that the watercourse 
used to flow on the south side of the hedge. Now, gentlemen, 
if you subtract nine firom fifteen, there remain six witnesses 
wholly uncontradicted ; and I recommend you to give your 
verdict for the party who called those six witnesses.^' 

Whichever of the half-dozen ways in which it is told be 
accepted as the right one, the following story exemplifies the 
difficulty which occasionally arises in courts of justice, when 
witnesses use provincial terms with which the judge is not 
familiar. Mr. William Russel, in past days deputy-sun'cyor 
of " canny Newcastle," and a genuine Northumbrian in dialect, 
brogue, and shrewdness, was giWng his evidence at an im- 
portant trial in the Newcastle courthouse, when he said — " As 
I was going along the quay, I saw a hubbleshew coming out 
of a chare-foot.'' Not aware that on Tyne-side the word 
" hubbleshew*' meant " a concourse of riotous persons /' that 
the narrow alleys or lanes of Newcastle " old town" were called 
by their inhabitants '^ chares ;" and that the lower end of each 
alley, where it opened u]X)n quay-side, was termed a '^ chare- 
foot ;" the judge, seeing only one part of the puzzle, inquired 
the meaning of the word " hubbleshew." " A crowd of dis- 
orderly persons," answered the deputy-sunxyor. *' And you 
mean to say," inquired the judge of assize, with a voice and 
look of surprise, " that you saw a crowd of ])eople come out 
of a chair-foot ?" " I do, my lord," responded the witness. 
"Gentlemen of the jury," said his lordship, turning to the 
' twelve good men in the ])ox,' " it must be needless for me to 
inform you — that this witness is insane /" 

Tlic report of a trial which occurred at Newcastle Assizes 
towanls the close of the last century gives the following suc- 
cession of questions and answers : — Barrister, — " What is your 
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name?'' Witness, — "Adam, sir — ^Adam Thompson." Bar- 
rister, — ^'^ Where do you live?" Witness. — ^"In Paradise/' 
Barrister (with facetions tone). — " And pray, Mr. Adam, how 
long have you dwelt in Paradise ?" Witness. — ^^ Ever since 
the Flood ?" Paradise is the name of a village in the immediate 
vicinity of Newcastle ; and " the flood" referred to by the 
witness was the inundation (memorable in local annals) of the 
Tyne, which in the year 1771 swept away the old Tyne Bridge. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

CIRCUITEERS. 

THE sociability of circuit-life in the days when roads were 
bad, when counties were sparsely populated, and when 
highwaymen infested the lines of communication between all 
important places, was favourable to the disposition of barristers 
who were quick at seizing and clever at illustrating the 
humorous side of ordinary events. Exposed to some of the 
discomforts, if not all the dangers,* of travel ; required to ride 
over black and cheerless tracts of moor and heath ; now belated 
in marshy districts, and now exchanging shots with gentlemen 
of the road; sleeping, as luck favoured them, in way-side 
taverns, country mansions, or the superior hotels of provincial 
towns, — the circuiteers of olden time found their advantage in 
cultivating social hilarity and establishing an etiquette that 
encouraged good-fellowship in their itinerant societies. At an 
early date they are found varying the monotony of cross- 
country rides with racing matches and drinking bouts, cock- 
fights and fox-hunting; and enlivening assize towns and 
country houses with balls and plays, frolic and song. A pro- 
digious amount of feasting was perpetrated on an ordinary 
circuit-round of the seventeenth century ; and at circuit-messes, 
judges' dinners, and sheriffs' banquets, saucy juniors were 
allowed a licence of speech to staid leaders and grave digni- 
taries that was altogether exceptional to the prevailing tone of 
manners. 

• Lord Eldon, when he was handeome Jack Scott of the Northern Circuit, was 
aboat to make a short cut OTer the sands from Ulverstone to I^ancaster at the flow 
of the tide, when he was restrained from acting on his rash resoWc bj the repre- 
•entationt of an hotel-keeper. " Danger, danger, *' asked Scott, i mpatientlj, — " have 
jua ever Imt anybody there ?'* Mine host answered slowly, ** Nac, sir, naebody has 
been loH oo the aands, — th^pmr bodiet have a* been found at low ufaUr" 
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Of circuit life — on the Northern, Norfolk, and Wcateru 
Circuita — in the tiaya of Charles II. the reader may find some 
amusing illustrations in the writings of Whitclock, North, 
Hyde, and inferior annalists of the same date. In a section 
of this work that refers to lawyers on horseback, the judges 
and gentlemen of the long robe are seen on the Northern 
Circuit, riding in armed array, and ready to answer attacks 
from moss-troopers. Even to the close of the last century, to 
make the entire round of tlio Northern Cirenit was au under- 
taking of many discomforts and some hazard. Circuit life ia 
Wales, and the counties bordering on the principality, was often 
rough and perilous, but in the provinces nearer London the 
gaiety of circuiteers was leas frequently disturbed by appre- 
hensions for their personal safety. 

In the days when Chief Justice Hyde, Clarendon's cousin, 
used to ride the Norfolk Circuit, old Seijeant Earl was the 
leader, or, to use the slang of the period, " cock of the round." 
A keen, close-fisted, tough practitioner, this serjeant used to 
ride from town to town, chuckling over the knowledge that Le 
was earning more and spending less than any other member of 
the circuit. One biscuit was all the refreshment which he per- 
mitted himself on the road from Cambridge to Norwich ; 
although he consented to dismount at the end of every ten 
miles to stretch his limbs. Sidling up to Serjeant Earl, as 
there was no greater man for him to toady, Francis North 
offered himself as the old man's travelling-companion from the 
university to the manufacturing town ; and when Earl with a 
grim smile accepted the courteous siiggestiou, the young maa 
congrattdated himself. On tlie following morning, however, 
he had reason to question bis good fortune when the Serjeant's 
clerk brought him a cake, and remarked, significantly, " Put it 
in your pocket, sir ; you'll want it ; for my master wont draw 
bit till he comes to Norwich." It was a hard day's work ; but 
young Frank North was rewarded for his civility to the ser- 
jeant, who condescended to instruct his apt pupil in the tricks 
and chicaneries of their profession, " Sir," inquired North at 
the close of the excursion, emboldened by the rich man's afia- 
bility, "by what system do you keep your accounts, which 
must be very complex, as you have lauds, securities, and great 
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comings-in of all kinds V " Accounts ! boy/^ answered the 
grey-headed curmudgeon ; '^ I get as much as I can^ and I spend 
as little as I can ; that's how I keep my accounts/' 

When North had raised himself to the Chiefship of the Com- 
mon Pleas he chose the Western Circuit, " not for the common 
cause, it being a long circuit, and beneficial for the officers and 
servants, but because he knew the gentlemen to be loyal and 
conformable, and that he should have fair quarter amongst 
them *" and so much favour did he win amongst the loyal and 
conformable gentry that old Bishop Mew — the prelate of Win- 
chester, popularly known as Bishop Patchy because he always 
wore a patch of black court-plaster over the scar of a wound 
which he received on one of his cheeks, whilst fighting as a 
trooper for Charles I. — ^used to term him the " Delicise occi- 
dentis, or Darling of the West/' On one occasion this Darling 
of the West was placed in a ludicrous position by the alacrity 
with which he accepted an invitation from " a busy fanatic," 
a Devonshire gentleman, of good family and estate, named 
Duke. Tliis '^ busy fanatic'' invited the judges on circuit and 
their officers to dine and sleep at his mansion on their way to 
Exeter, and subsequently scandalized his guests — all of them of 
course zealous defenders of the Established Church — ^by read- 
ing family-prayers before supper. *' The gentleman," says the 
historian, '' had not the manners to engage the parish minister 
to come and officiate with any part of the evening service before 
supper ; but he himself got behind the table in his hall, and 
read a chapter, and then a long-winded prayer, after the Pres- 
byterian way." Very displeased were the Chief Justice and the 
other Judge of Assize, who, notwithstanding their disapproval, 
did not care to openly affront their host in his own house ; and 
their dissatisfaction was not diminished on the following day 
when on entering Exeter they learnt that a full account of Mr. 
Duke's sanctimonious conduct had preceded them. It was 
rumoured in the High Street of the old borough that ^^ the 
judges had ))cen at a conventicle, and the grand jury intended 
to present them and all their retinue for it." 

Not many years elaiised before this Darling of the West 
was replaced by another Chief Justice who asserted the power 
of constituted authorities with an energy that roused more fear 
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than gratitude m the breasts of local ma^strates. That grim, 
ghastly, hideous progress which Jeffreys made in the pleuitude 
of cirii and military power through the Western Counties, was 
not without its eomic interludes ; and of its less repulsive scenes 
none was more laughable than that which occurred in Bristol 
Court-house when the terrible Chief Justice upbraided the 
Bristol magistrates for takiug part in a slave-trade of the most 
odious sort. The mode in which the authorities of the western 
port carried on their iniquitous traffic deserves comnMnn oration, 
for no student can understand the history of any period imtil 
he has acquainted himself with its prevailing morality. At a 
time when by the wealth of her merchants and the political in- 
fluence of her inhabitants Bristol was the second city of Eng- 
land, her mayor and aldermen used daily to sit in judgment 
on young mcu and growing boys, who were brought before 
them and charged with trivial offences. Some of the prisoners 
had actually broken the law ; but in a large proportion of the 
cases the accusations were totally fictitious — the arrests having 
been made in accordance with the directions of the magistrates, 
on charges which the magistrates themselves knew to be utterly 
without foundation. Every morning the Bristol tolsey or 
court-house saw a crowd of those wretched captives — clerks 
out of employment, unruly apprentices, street boys without 
parents, and occasionally children of honest birth, ay, of patri- 
cian Uneage, whose prompt removal from their native land was 
desired by brutal fathers or vindictive guardians ; and every 
morning a mockery of judicial investigation was perpetrated in 
the name of justice. Standing in a crowd the prisoners were 
informed of the offences charged against them ; huddled to- 
gether in the dock, like cattle in a pen, they caught stray sen- 
tences from the lips of the perjured rascals who had seized 
them in the public ways ; and whilst tLcy thus in a frenzy of 
surprise and fear listened to the statements of counsel for the 
prosecution, and to the fabrications of lying witnesses, agents 
of the court whispered to them that if they wished to save their 
lives they must instantly confess their guilt, and implore the 
justices to transport them to the plantations. Ignorant, 
alarmed, and powerless, the miserable victims invariably acted 
on this pcrhdious counsel; and forthwith the magistrates 
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ordered their shipment to the West Indies^ where they were 
sold as slaves— the money paid for them by West Indian 
planters in due course finding its way into the pockets of the 
Bristol justices. It is asserted that the wealthier aldermen^ 
through caution, or those few grains of conscience which are 
often found in the breasts of consummate rogues^ forbore to 
share in the gains of this abominable traffic ; but it cannot 
be gainsaid that the least guilty magistrates winked at the 
atrocious conduct of their brother-justices. 

Vowing vengeance on the Bristol kidnappers Jefireys entered 
their court-house^ and opened proceedings by crying aloud that 
" he had brought a broom to sweep them with.^' The Mayor of 
Bristol was in those days no common mayor; in Assize Com- 
missions his name was placed before the names of Judges of 
Assize ; and even beyond the limits of his jurisdiction he was 
a man of mark and influence. Great therefore was this digni- 
tary's astonishment when Jefireys ordered him — clothed as he 
was in official scarlet and furs — to stand in the dock. For a 
few seconds the local potentate demurred ; but when the Chief 
Justice poured upon him a cataract of blasphemy^ and vowed 
to hang him instantly over the entrance to the tolsey unless 
he complied immediately^ the humiliated chief magistrate of the 
ancient borough took his place at the felon's bar^ and received 
such a rating as no thief^ murderer, or rebel had ever heard 
from George Jeffreys' abusive mouth. Unfortunately the 
aflTair ended with the storm. Until the arrival of William of 
Orange the guilty magistrates were kept in fear of criminal 
prosecution ; but the matter was hushed up and covered with 
amnesty by the new government^ so that ^' the fright only, 
which was no small one, was all the punishment which these 
judicial kidnappers underwent ; and the gains/' says Roger 
North, " acquired by so wicked a trade, rested peacefully in 
their pockets." It should be remembered that the kidnapping 
justices whom the odious Jefireys so indignantly denounced 
were tolerated and courted by their respectable and prosperous 
neighbours ; and some of the worst charges, by which the 
judge's fame has been rendered odious to posterity, depend 
upon the evidence of men who, if they were not kidnappers 
thcmselveSj saw nothing peculiarly atrocious in the conduct of 
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magistrates who syBtematically sold llicir fijllow-countrjnitu 
iuto a most barbarous slavery. 

Amongst old circuit stories of questionable truthiulness, 
there ia a singular anecdote recorded by tlie biographers of 
Chief Justice Ilale, who, whilst riding the 'Western Circuit, 
tried a half-starved lad on a charge of burglary. The prisoner 
had been shipwrecked upon the Cornish coast, and on bis way 
through an inhospitable district had endured tbe paugs of 
estreme hunger. In his distress, the famished wanderer broke 
the wiudow of a baker's shop, and stole a loaf of bread. Undi-r 
the circumstances. Hale directed the jury to acquit tbe pri- 
soner : but, less merciful than tbe judge, the gentlemen of the 
box returned a verdict of " Guilty" — a verdict whicb the Chief 
Justice stoutly refused to act upon. After much resistance, tlic 
jurymen were starved iuto submission; and the youth was set 
!it liberty. Several years elapsed ; and Chief Justice Hale was 
riding the Northern Circuit, when be was received with such 
costly and excessive pomp by the sheriff of a northern county, 
that he expostulated with his entertainer on the lavish pro- 
fusenesa of his conduct. " My lord," answered the sheriff, with 
emotion, " don't blame mc for showing my gratitude to the 
judge who saved my life when I was an outcast. Had it not 
l)een for you, I shoidd have been hanged in Cornwall tat 
titcaling a loaf, instead of living to be the richest laadovxis 
of my native county." 

A pleasant skcteli of circuit-life in the middle of the ]ast 
century may be found in " A Northern Circuit, Descrii>ed in a 
Letter to a iVieud : a Poetical Essay. To which is Prefixed 
An Introductory Dialogue between Bayes and His Muse. By 
a Gentleman of the Middle Temple. l?ol." Shortly before 
the publication of this poem, a courageous chaplain, in an 
assize sermon preached before the judges in York ^^iIlster, had 
caused a flutter amongst the wearers of the long robe, by pro- 
testing against the conduct of those barristers who, for ends 
quite apart from the interests of justice, were accustomed to 
browbeat timid witnesses. The scathing words of the preacher 
were taken by the hearers as specially aimed at a leading 
counsel whose sarcastic and overbearing manner had made 
him many enemies. Complimenting the chaplain OQ the 
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justice and fitness of his remarks, the author of the poem 



" Few like ihee less for being told 
Some lawyers often are too bold, 
' Who rack or torture modest folks 
By mde address and awkward jokes; 
Witness, or party, in the cause 
(Not the least grievance in the laws), 
Whoe'er from decency in pleading 
Departs, has little claim to breeding* 
This touch'd Orimgtbber to the quick, 
And made him splutter, bounce, and kick ; 
He urged he ne'er was such a sinner. 
Next day, before my lords at dinner."* 

The Newcastle Assize Ball, for generations an important 
fjBtct in the convivialities of the Northern Circuit, is com- 
memorated by the lines — 

" The ladies handsome, brilliant, gay, 
To dance took half the bar away.*' 

In seeking to avoid the customary exactions of their office, 
the sherifis of the present generation were only following in 
the steps of sherifis who, more than a century past, exerted 
themselves to reduce the expenses of shrievalties, and whose 
economical reforms were defended by reference to the conduct 
of sheriflb imder the last of the Tudors. In the days of Eliza- 

* In those days judges on Circuit were accustomed to entertain the counsel of the 
circuit at erery assize-town on the round ; and it appears that the obnoxious bar- 
rister — designated Grimgibber in the poem^K»llcd the attention of their lordships 
to the offensive passages in the chaplain^s sermon at the next of these ceremo- 
nial banquets. " I hope, my lords," said Grimgibber, rising to his legs, ** that in 
CAM the sermon be printed, that part may be left out which reflects severely on the 
onodoct of barristers, with respect to witnesses and the characters of parties ; for 
tho' I allow there is nothing personal, yet I think it too severe on the gentlemen of 
the bar." The reply of the judges is not recorded ; but an altercation that en- 
toed between Grimgibber and the chaplain is given. Chaplain. — "Sir, I would 
bope you don*t think I would say anything in a sermon to their lonlsliips which 
might not be public to all the world." Counsellor Orimgibber. — " Sir, I be^ to 
•ay with submission to their lordships, it is not for the honour of the bar that it 
•hoQld be ma<le public. Pray, sir, give me leave to ask you a question. If it were 
ponible that the Devil could die, and leave you a legacy of 50/. for a funeral 
•emion, whether you would preach it?" CAap2atn.— "That I would ; and I wouM 
give the devil his due, as I have done you.*' It is clear that this sermon created 
omch commotion at the time; but the author of the poem says "only a few under- 
brad barristen wtie affected by it." 
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bcth^ the sheriffs demanded and obtained relief from an obli- 
gation to supply judges on circuit ^ith food and lodging; 
under Victoria they have recently exclaimed against the custom 
which required them to furnish guards of javelin-bearers for 
the protection of Her Majesty^s representatives; when (Jeorge II. 
was king^ they grumbled against lighter burdens — for instance^ 
the cost of white kid-gloves and payments to bell-ringers. 
The sheriff is still required by custom to present the judges 
with white gloves whenever an assize has been held without a 
single capital conviction; but in past times^ on every maid/tn 
assize, he was expected to give gloves not only to the judges, 
but to the entire body of circuiteers — ^barristers as well as 
ofBccrs of court.^ Wishing to keep his official expenditure 

* With regard to the cnstomary gifts of white gloves Mr. Fosa saja : — " Glores 
were presented to the judges on some occasions : tiz., when a man, convicted of 
murder or manslaughter, came and pleaded the king*s pardon ; and, till the Act of 
4 & 5 William and Mary c. 18, which rendered personal appearance mmecessaiy.aii 
outlawry could not be reversed, unless the defendant came into court, and with a 
present of gloves to the judges implored their favour to reverse it. The custom 
of giving the judge a pair of white gloves upon a maiden assise has continoed 
till the present time.'* An interesting chapter might be written on the aDoent 
ceremonies and usages obsolete and extant, of our courts of law. Here are a few 
of the practices which such a chapter would properly notice : — The custom, still 
maintained, which forbids the Lord Chancellor to utter any word or make any 
sign, when on Lord Mayor*s Day the Lord Mayor of London enters the Court of 
Chancery, and by the mouth of the Recorder prays his lordship to honour the 
Guildhall banquet with his presence ; the custom — exUint so late as Lord Brougfaam'i 
Chancellorshii) — which required the Holder of the Seals, at the installation of anew 
Master of Chancery, to instal the new master by placing a cap or hat on his head ; 
the custom which in Charles IL's time, on motion days at the Chancellor's, com- 
pelled all barristers making motions to contribute to his lordship's " Poor's Box,'' — 
banisters within the bar paying two shillings, and outer barristers one shilling, — 
the contents of which box were periodically given to magistrates, for distribation 
amongst the deserving poor of Tendon ; the custom which required a newlj-created 
judge to present his colleagues with biscuits and wine ; the barbarous custom which 
compelled prisoners to plead their defence, standing in fetters, a custom enforced bj 
Chief Justice Pratt at the trial of the Jacobite agent Christopher Layer, although at 
the trial of Cranbumc for complicity in the " Assassination Plot," Holt had enondated 
the merciful maxim, " \Vhen prisoners are tried they should stand at their ease ;" 
the custom which — in the days when forty persons died of gaol fever caught at the 
memorable Black Sessions (May, 1750) at the Old Bailey, when Captain Clai^Le wis 
tried for killing Captain Innes in a duel — strewed rae, fennel, and other herbs on 
the ledge of the dock, in the faith that the odour of the herbage would act as a barrier 
to the poisonous exhalations from prisoners sick of gaol distemper, and would proteet 
the assembly in the body of the court from the contagion of the disease. 
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down to the lowest possible sum^ a certain sheriff for Cumber- 
land — called, in " A Northern Circuit/' Sir Frigid Gripus 
Knapper — directed his under-sheriff not to give white gloves on 
the occasion of a maiden assize at Carlisle, and also through 
the mouth of his subordinate declined to pay the officers of 
the circuit certain customary fees. To put the innovator to 
ahame. Sir William Gascoigne, the judge before whom the case 
was laid, observed in open court, '^ Though I can compel an 
immediate payment, it being a demand of right, and not a 
mere gift, yet I will set him an example by gifts which I 
might refuse, but will not, because they are customary,^' and 
forthwith addressing the steward, added — "Call the sheriff's 
coachman, his pages, and musicians, singing-boys, and vergers, 
and give them the accustomed gifts as soon as the sheriff 
comes/' From this direction, readers may see that under the 
old system of presents a judge was compelled to give away 
with his left hand much of that which he accepted with his 
right. It appears that Sir William Gascoigne's conduct had 
the desired effect ; for as soon as the sheriff made his appear- 
ance, he repudiated the parsimonious conduct of the under- 
iheriff — though it is not credible that the subordinate acted 
without the direction or concurrence of his superior. " I think 
it,*' observed the sheriff, in reference to the sum of the cus- 
tomary payments, ^' as much for the honour of my office, and 
the county in general, as it is justice to those to whom it is 
payable ; and if any sheriff has been of a different opinion it 
shall never bias me.'' 

The particulars of this untoward affair are commemorated 
thus — 

" No cftpiUl offenders here ; 
And very Boon the gaol was clear ; 
On which the Circoiteers reoeiye 
Olores, which the sheriffs alwajs give ; 
Except SQine upstart Understrapper 
Declares, Sir Frigid Gripus Knapper 
(As ho*s informed) the fee refus'd, 
And thinks he might have been excns^d. 
Who, after spluttering much about it, 
Finds no accounts are passed without it 
Sir William said—* What would this man ? 
Let me do right, — him what he can. 
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Pay all demands from me that*8 dae, 
Though he refuse what's due to you. 
It is not mean to claim your right, 
They're mean who know it and deny't. 
At present let him have his way, 
HeMl be convinc'd another day.* 
A dwarf ih»n vow'd the commons should 
Be moy'd, by one he knew that would, 
To get an act against the clerks, 
To pay 'em nought instead of marki. 
Quoth one, ' Sure much too fast you reckon 
To thiuk that House is at your Beckon, 
Four hundred years established fees, 
No reasonable men displease. 
But some bear office so unwilling. 
They'd rather pinch than pay a shilling.*' 

From the insulting sobriqttet affixed to the sheriff^ it is dear 
that the poet assigned the stinginess of the transaction to the 
high-sheriff^ and held the under-sheriff comparatively blame- 
less. In contrast to the parsimonious sheriff of Cnmberland, 
he extols the munificent sheriff of Westmoreland, whose hos- 
pitable liberality is thus celebrated — 

" Now, Lselius, kindly lend your ear, if 
I try to sing a potent sheriff: 

ft ft » • 

Quite well at Appleby they fare, 
For noble Thanct's sheriff there : 
And for a grateful rhyme I fetch in 
The name of cheerful Captain Mechin ; 
Not like that niggard sheriff somewhere. 
Who dumb'd the bells, whene'er we come there. 
Here Steward Grough, who's no curmudgeon, 
Nor apt with guests to bo in dudgeon. 
Says, * (rents, come look about with me, 
Tis now but two, we dine at three.** 

In a note, the poet observes : " On the Norfolk Circuit, the 
sheriff's name was Bell, who forbade the ringing of the beUs, 
as is customary on the entrance of the Judges of Assise, 
because he would not give anything to the ringers ; and when 
the corporation went to pay their respects to the judges, the 
mayor, in an apology for the bells not ringing as usual, said, 
' My lord, we have one Bell that wants hanging.' '* 

It appears that the Northern circidteers were summoned to 
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dinner by sound of horn^ after the ancient use of Inns of 
Court j the '' Oentleman of the Middle Temple" recording, 

" Hark ! now the Tmmpet calls to dine 
On yen*8on wondrous fat and fine, 
Where cheerful chat is mixed with wine.^ 

From the days when Alexander Weddcrburn, in his new 
silk gown^"^ to the scandal of all sticklers for professional 
etiquette, made a daring but futile attempt to seize the lead of 
the circuit which seventeen years later he rode as judge, " the 
Northern " has maintained the prestige of being the most im- 
portant of the English circuits. Its palmiest and most 
famous days belong to the times of Norton and Wallace, Jack 
Lee and John Scott, Edward Law and Robert Graham; but 
still amongst the wise white heads of the upper house may be 
seen at times iht mobile features of an aged peer who, as 
Mr. Henry Brougham, surpassed in eloquence and intellectual 
brilliance the brightest and most celebrated of his precursors 
on the great northern round. But of all the great men whose 
names illustrate the annals of the circuit. Lord Eldon is the 
person most frequently remembered in connexion with the 
jovial ways of circuitcers in the old time. In his later years 
the port-loving carl delighted to recall the times when as 
Attorney General of the Circuit Grand Court he used to pro- 
secute offenders '^ against the peace of our Lord the Junior, 



» 



* In his anfaded silk, and attended bj a clerk who was known to have g^at influ- 
ence with North Country attorneys, Alexander Wedderbam sought to win the place 
left racant by the retirement of Sir Fletcher Norton from the Northeni Circuit. 
His first and unexpected appearance at York gave rise to angry opposition on the 
pAft of the practising circuitcers, who, fearing that the new comer would carry away 
an tho bc>^t bunincsR, maintained that no man with an established reputation could 
for the first time join a circuit without violating professional etiquette. In his de- 
fence the intruder urged that, ha^nng never before joined any circuit he was free to 
commence Circuit practice ; although had he bc<>n a meml)cr of any circuit it might 
be held that he could not change hU circuit aHor winning silk. Declining to ac- 
cept this view of the caso, a majority of the bar were disposed to send him to 
Coventry ; but supp'irted by Wallace — who maintained that no rule of profebsinnal 
etiqu*fttc hud becii violated —and ashiHteil by his ingnitiating manners and th<)n>ughly 
" clubbable** tcmiKT, Weddcrbum sub<luod the ill-feeling of the profef^siou, and be- 
came one of the most {Mtpular members of the circuit— on which, however, he failed 
to get very many briefs, and from which ho retired after a short time. After the 
l^Me of a few years he reappeared as Ju Igo of Assise on the circuit from which a 
■truDg bo'ly of the bar had endeavoured to exclude him. 
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devise practical jokes for the diversion of the bar, and over 
bowls of punch at York, or Lancaster, or Kirkby Lonsdale, 
argue perplexing questions about the morals of advocacy. Just 
aa John Campbell, thirty years later, used to recount with glee 
how in the mock courts of the Oxford Circuit he used to 
oflRciatc as crier, " holding a fire-shovel in his hand as the 
emblem of his office;"* so did old Lord Eldon warm with 
mirth over recollections of his circuit revelries and escapades. 
Many of his stories were apocryphal, some of them unques- 
tionably spurious ; but the least truthful of them contained an 
element of pleasant reality. Of course Jemmy Boswell, a 
decent lawyer, though better biographer, was neither duped by 
the sham brief, nor induced to apply in court for the writ of 
" quare adhiesit pavimento ;" but it is quite credible that on 
the morning after liis removal in a condition of vinous pros- 
tration from the Lancaster flag-stones, liia jocose friends con- 
cocted the brief, sent it to him with a bad ^linea, and 
proclaimed the siiccess of their device. WTien the chimney- 
sweeper's boy met his death by foiling from a high gallery to 
the floor of the court-house at the York Assizes, vhilst Sir 
Thomas Davenport was speaking, it was John Scott who — 
arguing that the orator's dulness had sent the Twy to sleep, 
and BO caused bis fatal fall^proEccuted Sir Thomas for murder 
in the High Court, alleging in the indictment that the death 
was produced by "a certain blunt instrument of no value, 
called a long speech." The records of the Northern Circuit 
abound with testimony to the hearty zeal with which the 
future Chancellor took part in the proceedings of the Grand 
Court — paying fines and imposing them with equal readiness, 

• For Botup time, vi\nhi Ciuiipball held tliiit Iiumble office in the Gram] Court tt 
UiB Circuil, Charlea Abbutt (Lord Tenterden) was tbe Att'>ni?y General •>( thf 
Bsme tiibunnl, of whoae.tbla coodilct ia that bigb place (he hiogntpber of the Q\m\ 
Jnaticaa records, — "He still Glled the office of Allurnej General in the Grand Cir- 
ruit Court, held at Monmouth, which I regiilarlj' opened as crier, holdiag tbe poker 
inetcad of a white wand ; and being so deeply veraed in all legal forma, hs blaaGbt 
Tni-ward his mock charges agaiiiat ibe ilelinquetitB whom he prOBccnted with didcIi 
solemaitf and burlesque effect — ao na for the moment to induce a belief that nol- 
witbdtHnding bis habitaal gTsvitj Nntilro intended him for a wag." In the ' Chaa- 
cpllorii' Campbell imnieB a " fireshoTel," whilst in the ' Chief Juslicea' he aumxt 
" a pnker," an the article which he bore in IIgd of a wand in the Grand Court. AIm 
for the insccuracy of biographera on matters of vital importance t 
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now upholdiDg with mock gravity the high and majestic cha- 
racter of the presiding judge^ and at another time inveighing 
against the levity and indecorum of a learned hrother who had 
maintained in conversation that ^^ no man would he such a 

fool as to go to a lawyer for advice who knew how to 

get on without it/' The monstrous oflFcndcr against religion 
and propriety who gave utterance to this execrable sentiment 
was Pepper Arden (subsequently Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Alvanley), and his punishment is thus recorded in the archives 
of the circuit : — '* In this he was considered as doubly culpable, 
in the first place as having offended against the laws of 
Almighty God by his profane cursing ; for which, however, he 
made a very sufficient atonement by paying a bottle of claret ; 
and secondly, as having made use of an expression which, if 
it should become a prevailing opinion, might have the most 
alarming consequences to the profession, and was therefore 
deservedly considered in a far more hideous light. For the 
last offence he was finM 3 bottles. Pd.^' 

One of the most ridiculous circumstances over which the 
Northern Circuit men of the last generation delighted to laugh 
occurred at Newcastle, when Baron Graham — the poor lawyer, 
but singularly amiable and placid man, of whom Jekyll ob- 
served, " no one but his sempstress could ruffle him'' — rode the 
circuit, and was immortalized as " My Lord 'Size,'' in Mr. 
John Shield's capital song — 

" The jailor, for trial, had brought op a thief, 

WhoM looks seemed a paKsport for Dotany Bay ; 
The Uwyers, some with and some wanting a brief. 

Around the green table were seated so gay ; 
Grave jurors and witnesses, waiting a call ; 

Attorneys and clients, more angry than wii<e ; 
With strangers and town-people, throng'd the Guildhall, 

All watching and gaping to see my Lord *Size. 

" Oft stretched were their necks, oft erected their earn, 

Still fancying they heard of the trumpots the ftound, 
When tidings arrivM, which dissolv'd them in tearfl, 

That my lord at the dead-houHu was then lying dniun'd. 
Straight left tete-h-tete were the jailer and thi«'f; 

Tlie horror-struck crowd to the di-nd h<»U'«o quick hied ; 
ET*n the lawyers, forgetful of fee and of brieQ 

Sot uH helter-^ulter to view my Loid 'SLm. 

t2 
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" And now the Sandhill with the sad tidings rings, 

And tho tubs of the taties are left to take care ; 
FishwomcQ desert their crabs, lobsters, and lings, 

And each to the dead-house now runs like a hare ; 
The glassracn, some naked, some clad, heard the news, 

And off they ran, smoking like hot mutton pies ; 
Whilst Castle Qarth tailors, like wild kangaroos, 

Came tail-on-cnd jumping to see my Lord *Size. 

" The dead-house they reached, where his lordship they foand. 

Pale, stretched on a plank, like themselves out of breath. 
The coroner and jury were seated around. 

Most gravely enquiring the cause of his death. 
Nu hasto did they seem in, their task to complete. 

Aware that from hurry mistakes often rise ; 
Or wishful, perhaps, of prolonging the treat 

Of thus sitting in judgment upon my Lord 'Size. 

*' Now tho Mansion House butler thus gravely depos'd : — 

* My lord on tho terrace seemM studying his charge ; 
And when (as I thought) he had got it composed. 

He went down the stairs and examined the barge ; 
First the stem he surveyM, then inspected the stem, 

Then handled the tiller, and look'd mighty wise ; 
But he made a false step when about to return. 

And souse in the river straight tumbled Lord *Size.* 

" Now his narrative ended, the butler retir'd, 

Whilst Betty Watt, muttering (half-drunk) through her teeth, 
Decliir'd * in her breast great conss.m it inspired, 

That my lord should sae cullishly come by his death ;' 
Next a keelnian was called on, Bold Airchy by name, 

Who the book as he kissed show'd the whites of his eyes, 
Tlien he cut an odd caper, attention to claim, 

And this evidence gave them respecting Lord *Size: — 

" ' Aw was settin' the keel, wi' Dick Slavers an' Matt, 

An' the Mansion House stairs we were just alongside, 
When we a' three see'd somethin', but didn't ken what. 

That was splashin' and labberin' about i* the tide. 
* It's a fluiker,' ki Dick ; * No,' ki Matt, * it's owre big. 

It luik'd mail* like a skyot when aw furst seed it rise ;' 
Kiv aw — for aw'd getten a gliflf o' the wg — 

Ods marcy ! wcy, marrows, becrike, it's Lord 'Size ! 

" * Sae aw huik'd him, an' haul'd him suin into the keel, 
An' o' top o' the huddock aw rowl'd him aboot ; 
An' his belly aw nibb'd, an' aw skelp'd his back woel. 
But the water he'd druck'n it wadn't run oot ; 
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Sm aw broQght him ashore here, an' doctors, in vain, 
Furst this way, then that, to recover him tries ; 

For ye see there he's lyin* as deed as a stane, 
An* that's a' aw can tell ye ahoot my Lord Size.' 

"l^ow the Jury for close consaltation retir'd : 

Some ' Death AccidentaT were willing to find ; 
Some * Qod's Visitation' most eager requir'd ; 

And some were for * Fell in the River' inclin'd ; 
But ere on their verdict they all were agreed, 

My Lord gave a groan, and wide open'd his eyes ; 
Then the coach and the trumpeters came with great speed, 

And hack to the Mansion House carried Lord 'Size." 

At the time of the ocemrenee thus humorously exagge- 
rated^ the mayors of Newcastle resided, during tenure of 
office, in the old civic Mansion House nigh the river, — 
each mayor being allowed an income of 2000/., together with 
the use of a state-coach, a barge, and much valuable plate ; 
in return for which official perquisites he was required to 
entertain the judges when they came to the town on circuit, 
and was expected to exercise a liberal hospitality towards the 
principal citizens and to all distinguished visitors. Wldlst 
Baron Graham was the guest of Newcastle's mayor, it was his 
misfortune to fall from the mayoral barge into the Tyne, to 
the consternation of the ladies, and to the lively concern of 
barristers looking eagerly for promotion to the bench. 

Amongst memorable Northern Circuit worthies was George 
Wood, the celebrated Special Pleader, in whose chambers Law, 
Erskiue, Abbott, and a mob of eminent lawyers' acquired a 
knowledge of their profession. It is on record that whilst he 
and Mr. Holroyd were posting the Northern round, they were 
accosted on a lonely heath by a well-mounted horseman, who 
reining in his steed asked the barrister " \Miat o'clock it was V^ 
Favourably impressed by the stranger's appearance and tone of 
voice. Wood pulled out his valuable gold re]x*ater, when the 
highwayman presenting a pistol and putting it on the cock, 
said coolly, '^ As you have a watch, be kind enough to give it 
me, so that I may not have occasion to trouble you again 
about the time." To demur was impossible; the lawyer, 
therefore, who had met his disaster by ffoing to the country, 
meekly submitted to circumstances and surrendered the watch. 
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For the loss of an excellent gold repeater he eared little^ hut 
he winced under the banter of his professional brethren, who 
long after the occurrence used to smile with malicious signi- 
ficance as they accosted him with — '' What's the time, 
Wood r 

Another of the memorable Northern circuiteers was John 
HuUock, who, like George Wood, became a baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and of whom the following story is told on good 
authority. In an important cause, tried upon the Northern 
Circuit, he was instructed by the attorney who retained him as 
leader on one side not to produce a certain deed unless cir- 
cumstances made him think that without its production his 
client would lose the suit. On perusing the deed entrusted to 
him with this remarkable injunction, Hullock saw that it esta- 
blished his client^s case, and wishing to despatch the business 
with all possible promptitude, he produced the parchnaent before 
its exhibition was demanded by necessity. Examination in- 
stantly detected the spurious character of the deed, which had 
been fabricated by the attorney. Of course the presiding 
judge (Sir John Bayley) ordered the deed, to be imxx)unded ; 
but before the order was carried out Mr. Hullock obtained 
permission to inspect it again. Restored to his hands, the deed 
was forthwith rej^laccd in his bag. " You must surrender that 
deed instantly," exclaimed the judge, seeing Hullock's intention 
to keep it. " My lord," returned the barrister, warmly, " no 
power on earth shall induce me to surrender it. I have in- 
cautiously put the life of a fellow-creature in peril ; and though 
I acted to the best of my discretion, I should never be happy 
again were a fatal result to ensue." At a loss to decide on 
the proper course of action, Mr. Justice Bayley retired from 
court to consult with his learned brother. On his lordship's 
reappearance in court, Mr. Hullock — who had also left the 
court for a brief period — told him that during his absence the 
forged deed had been destroyed. The attorney escaped; the 
barrister became a judge. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

LAWYERS AND SAINTS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the close connexion which in old 
times existed between the Church and the Law, popular 
sentiment holds to the opinion that the ways of lawyers arc 
far removed from the ways of holiness, and that the diflBcultics 
encountered by wealthy travellers on the road to heaven are 
far greater with rich lawyers than with any other class of rich 
men. An old proverb teaches that wearers of the long robe 
never reach paradise per saltum, but " by slow degrees /' and 
an irreverent ballad supports the vulgar belief that the only 
attorney to be found on the celestial rolls gained admittance 
to the blissful abode more by artifice than desert. The ribald 
broadside runs in the following style : — 

" ProfeMions will abase each other ; 
The prit'Bts wont call the lawyer brother; 
While i^lkeld still bcknaves the parson, 
And says he cants to keep the farce on. 
Yet will I readily suppose 
Thoy are nut truly bitter foes, 
But only have their pleasant jokes, 
And banter, just like other folks. 
And thus, for so they quiz the law, 
Once on a time th* Attorney Flaw, 
A man, to tell you, as the fact is, 
Of vast chicane, of course of practice ; 
(But what professitm can we trace 
Where none will not the corps disj^race? 
Sedui-ed, perhapt, by roguibh client, 
Whu tempts him to become more pliant], 
A notice had to quit the world. 
And from his desk at once was hurled. 
Obsenre, 1 pr^y, the plain narration : 
TwM in a hot and lung vacation, 
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When time he had, but no assistance, 

Tho* great from conrts of law the distance, 

To reach the court of truth and justice 

(Where I confess my only trust is) ; 

Though here below the special pleader 

Shows talents worthy of a leader, 

Tet his own fame he must support, 

Be sometimes witty with the court. 

Or work the passion of a jury 

By lender strains, or full of fury ; 

Misleads them all, tho* twelve apostles. 

While with new law the judge he jostles, 

And makes them all give up their powers 

To speeches of at least three hours — 

But we have left our little man, 

And wandered from our purp'xs'd plan : 

'Tis said (without ill-natured leaven) 

*' If ever lawyers get to heaven, 

It surely is by slow degrees*' 

(Perhaps 'tis slow they take their fees). 

The case, then, now I fairly state: 

Flaw reached at last to heaven's high gate ; 

Quite short he rapped, none did it neater ; 

Tho gate was opened by St. Peter, 

Who looked astonished when he saw. 

All black, the little man of law ; 

But charity was Peter's guide, 

For having once himself denied 

His master, he would not o'crpass 

The penitent of any class ; 

Yet never having heard there entered 

A lawyer, nay, nor ever ventured 

Within the realms of peace and love. 

He told him mildly to remove, 

And would have closed the gate of day, 

Had not old Flaw in suppliant way. 

Demurring to so hard a fate, 

Begg'd but a look, tho' through the gate. 

St. Peter, rather off his guard, 

Unwilling to be thought too hard. 

Opens the gate to let him peep in. 

AVhat did the lawyer ? Did he creep in ? 

Or dash at once to take possession ? 

Oh no, he knew his own profession : 

He took bis hat off with respect. 

And would no gentle means neglect ; 

But finding it was all in vain 

For him admittance to obtain. 

Thought it were best, let come what will, 

To gain an entry by liis skill. 
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So while St. Peter stood aside, 
To let the door he opened wide, 
He skimmed his hat with all his strength 
W^ithin the gate to no small length. 
St. Peter stared ; the lawyer asked him 
" Onlj to fetch his hat," and passed him ; 
But when he reached the juck he*d thrown, 
Oh, then was all the lawyer shown : 
He clapt it on, and arms akemho 
(As if he had heen the gallant Beroho), 
Cry*d out—' What think you of my plan ? 
I^'ect me, Peter, if you can.* *' 

The celestial courts having devised no process of ejectment 
that could be employed in this unlooked-for emergency, St. 
Peter hastily withdrew to take counsel's opinion ; and during 
his absence Mr. Flaw firmly established himself in the realm 
of bliss, where he remains to this day the black sheep of the 
saintly family. 

But though a flippant humorist in these later times could 
deride the lawyer as a character who had better not force his 
way into heaven, since he would not find a single personal 
acquaintance amongst its inhabitants, in more remote days 
lawyers achieved the honoiu^s of canonization, and our fore- 
fathers sought their saintly intercession with devout fervour. 
Our calendars still regard the 15th of July as a sacred day, 
in memory of the holy Swithin, who was tutor to King 
Ethclwulf and King Alfred, and Chancellor of England, and 
who certainly descn'cd his elevation to the fellowship of 
saints, even had his title to the honour rested solely on a 
remarkable act which he performed in the exercise of his 
judicial functions. A familiar set of nursery rhymes sets forth 
the utter inability of all the king's horses and men to re-form 
the shattered Humpty-Dumpty, when his rotund highness 
had fallen from a wall ; but when a wretched market-woman, 
whose entire basketful of new-laid eggs had been wilfully 
smashed by an enemy, sought in her trouble the aid of 
dianccry, the holy Chancellor Swithin miraculously restored 
each broken shell to perfect shape, each yolk to soundness. 
Saith William of Malmcsbury, recounting this marvellous 
achievement — '^statimque porrccto crucis signo, fracturam 
omnium ovorum consoliriat.'^ 
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Like Chancellor Swithin before him^ and like Chancellor 
Wolsey in a later time, Chancellor Beckct was a royal tutor;* 
and like Swithin, who still remains the pluyions saint of 
humid England, and unlike Wolsey, who just missed the glory 
of canonization, Becket became a widely venerated saint. But 
less kind to St. Thomas of Canterbury than to St. Swithin^ 
the Reformation degraded Becket from the saintly rank by 
the decision which terminated the ridiculous legal proceedingti 
instituted by Henry VIII. against the holy reputation of St. 
Thomas. After the saint's counsel had replied to the Attorney 
General, who, of course, conducted the cause for the crown, 
the court declared that "Thomas, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had been guilty of contumacy, treason, and re- 
bellion ; that his bones should be publicly burnt, to admonish 
the living of their duty by the punishment of the dead; and 
that the offerings made at his shrine should be forfeited to the 
crown.^' 

After the conclusion of the suit for the saint^s degradation 
— a suit which was an extravagant parody of the process for 
establishing at Rome a holy man^s title to the honours of 
canonization — proclamation was made that "forasmuch as it 
now clearly appeared that Thomas Becket had been killed in 
a riot excited by his own obstinacy and intemperate language, 
and had been afterwards canonized by the Bishop of Rome as 
the champion of his usurped authority, the king's majesty 
thought it expedient to declare to his loving subjects that he 
was no saint, but rather a rebel and traitor to his prince, and 
therefore strictly charged and commanded that he should not 



* Swithin "was tutor to Ethelwulf and Alfred. Becket was tutor to Heniy II.'b 
eldest son. Wolsey — ^who took delight in discharging scholastic functions from the 
days when he birched schoolboys at Magdalen College, Oxford, till the time when 
in the plenitude of his grandeur he framed regulations for Dean Colet's school of 
St. Paul's, and wrote an introduction to a Latin Grammar for the use of children — 
acted as educational director to the Princess Mary, and superintended the studies of 
Henry VIII.'s natural son, the Earl of Richmond. Amongst pedagogue-chancellom, 
by licence of fancy, may be included the Earl of Clarendon, whose enemies used to 
charge him with "playing the schoolmaster to his king,'* and in their desire to 
bring him into disfavour at court used to announce his approach to Charles 11. by 
saying, " Here comes your schoolmaster." 



be esteemed or called a saint ; that all images and pictures of 
him should be destroyed, the festivals in his honour be abo- 
lished, and his name and remembrance be erased out of all 
books, under pain of his Majesty's indignation and imprison- 
ment at his grace's pleasure," 

But neither St. S within nor St. Thomas of Canterbury, lawyers 
though they were, deigned to take the legal profession under 
especial protection, and to mediate with particular ofBciousness 
between the Long Robe and St. Peter. The peculiar saint of 
the profession was St. Evona, concerning whom Carr, in his 
" Remarks of the Government of the Severall Parts of Ger- 
raanie, Denmark, &c.," has the following passage : " And now 
because I am speaking of Petty- foggers, give me leave to tell 
you a story I mett with when I lived in Rome. Goeiug with 
a Roraane to see some antiquityes, he showed me a chapell 
dedicated to St. Evona, a lawyer of Brittanie, who, he said, 
came to Rome to entreat the Pope to give the lawyers of 
Brittanie a patron, to which the Pope replied, that he knew of 
no saint but what was disposed to other professions. At which 
Evona was very aad, and earnestly begd of the Pope to think 
of one for him. At last the Pope proposed to St, Evona that 
he should goe round the church of St. John do Latcra blind- 
fold, and after he had said so many Ave Marias, that the first 
saint he laid hold of should be his patron, which the good old 
lawyer willingly undertook, and at tlie end of his Ave Maryes 
he stopt at St. Michel's altar, where he layed hold of the 
Divell, under St. Michel's feet, and cry'd out. This is our 
saint, let him be our patron. So being uubliudfolded, and 
seeing what a patron he had chosen, he went to his lodgings 
ao dejected, that a few moneths after he died, and coming to 
heaven's gates knockt hard. Whereupon St. Peter asked 
who it was that knockt so bouldly. He rcply'd that he was 
St. Evona the advocate. Away, away, said St. Peter ; here is 
but one advocate in Heaven ; here is no room for you lawyers. 
O but, said St. Evona, I am that honest lawyer who never 
tooke fees on both sides, or pleaded in a bad cause, nor did I 
ever set my Naibours together by the ears, or lived by the sins 
of the People. Well then, said St. Peter, come in. This 
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ncwes coming down to Rome^ a witty poet wrote on St. 
Evona's tomb these words — 

' St. Evona nn Britoiii 
Advocat non Larron. 

Halleluiah.* 

Tliis story pat me in mind of Ben Jonson goeing throw a 
church in Surrey, seeing poore people weeping over a grave^ 
asked one of the women why they wept. Oh, said shee, we 
have lost our prctious lawyer, Justice Randall; he kept us all 
in peace, and always was so good as to keep ns from goeing 
to law; the best man ever lived. Well, said Ben Jonson, 
I will send you an epitaph to write upon his tomb, which 
was — 

' God works wonders now and then, 
Here lies a lawyer an honest man/ " 

Although honest lawyers are more common than popular 
satire represents, it must be admitted that the sun has not for 
many days shone on an English judge whom his fellow-country- 
men would care to name amongst the Princes of Paradise. That 
our Chancellors should deem themselves totally disqualified by the 
worldly nature of their calling for offices of religious instruction 
is not to be desired, since they are every now and then required 
to decide delicate questions concerning the doctrine of the 
E&tablished Church; but since the time of Lord Keeper 
Williams the holder of the seals has come to be regarded as 
so necessarily secular a personage, that no Chancellor would 
now-a-days hope to increase his political influence by dis- 
charging any of the functions of the priest. In early man- 
hood Wedderburn was a ruling elder of the Church of Scot- 
land ; but far from contributing to his power and respectability 
on the woolsack, the recollection that he had formerly acted 
in that quasi-religious capacity gave encouragement to those 
who sought to cover him with ridicule. Erskine at every 
period of his legal career used to delight in telling how in his 
days of military service he read prayers and preached to the 
private soldiers of his regiment ; but so sensible was he of the 
incongruity of the legal and spiritual vocations, he invariably 
told the anecdote with an air of jocose levity that occasionally 
caused offence to austere listeners. From the days when as 
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member for Weobly he quoted scripture in his inexpressibly 
ludicrous harangue on Pox's India Bill, to the time when 
sitting on the woolsack he consigued the entire bench of 
biahops to perdition, and until the last day of his career, 
Eldon waa prone to assume a sanctimonious fervour whilst 
addressing members of parliament ; but apart from the amuse- 
ment which they caused the profane, his pious orations exer- 
cised scarcely any influence on the public, who were not slow 
to say that the orator — whose voice was consistently raised in 
behalf of the established religion, though his person was never 
seen within the walla of a church — resembled the church 
buttress rather than the church pillar. 

An important vestige of the close relations which formerly 
existed between the Law and the Church is still found in the 
ecclesiastical patronage of the Lord Chancellor ; and many are 
the good stories told of interviews that took place between our 
more recent chancellors and clergymen suing for preferment. 
" Who sent you, sir ?" ThurloW aj^ked savagely of a country 
curate, who had boldly forced his way into the ChanceUor'a 
library in Great Ormond Street, in the hope of winning the 
presentatioo to a vacant hving. " In whose name do you come 
that you venture to pester me about your private affairs? I 
say, sir — what great lord sent you to bother me in my house?" 
" My lord," answered the applicant, with a happy combination 
of dignity and humour, " no great man supports my entreaty ; 
but I may say with honesty, that I come to you in the name 
of the Lord of Hosts." Pleased by the spirit and wit of the 
reply, Tliurlow exclaimed, " The Lord of Hosts ! the Lord of 
Hosts ! you are the first parson that ever applied to me in 
that Lord's name ; and though his title can't be found in the 
Peerage, by you shall have the living." On another occa- 
sion the same Chancellor waa less benign, but not less just, to 
a clerical applicant. Sustained by Queen Charlotte's personal 
favour and intercession with Thurlow, the clergyman in question 
I'elt so sure of obtaining the valuable living which was the 
object of his ambition, that he regarded his interview with the 
Chancellor as a purely formal aSair. " I have, air," observed 
Lord Thurlow, "received a letter from the ctirateof the parish 
to which it is my intention to prefer yon, and on inquiry I 
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find him to be a very worthy man. The father of a liu^ 
family^ and a priest who has laboured zealously in the parish 
for many years, he has written to me — ^not asking for the 
living, but modestly entreating me to ask the new rector to 
retain him as curate. Now, sir, you would oblige me by pro- 
mising me to employ the poor man in that capacity.^' '* My 
lord,'' replied Queen Charlotte's prot6g6, '^ it would give me 
great pleasure to oblige your lordship in this matter^ but un- 
fortunately I have arranged to take a personal &iend for my 
curate." His eyes flashing angrily, Thurlow answered^ '^ Sir, 
I cannot force you to take this worthy man for your curate^ 

but I can make him the rector; and by he shall have 

the living, and be in a position to ofier you the curacy.'' And 
forthwith, to the applicant's inexpressible surprise and chagrin^ 
the Chancellor's words were carried out. 

Of Lord Loughborough a rcUable biographer records a plea- 
sant and singular story. Having pronounced a decision in the 
House of Lords, -which deprived an excellent clergyman of a 
considerable estate and reduced him to actual indigence, the 
Chancellor before quitting the woolsack addressed the unfortu- 
nate suitor thus : — '^ As a judge I have decided against you, 
whose virtues are not unknown to me ; and in acknowledgment 
of those virtues I beg you to accept from me a presentation to 
a living now vacant, and worth 600/. per annum." 

Capital also are the best of many anecdotes concerning Eldon 
and his ecclesiastical patronage. Dating the letter &om No. 2, 
Charlotte Street, Pimlico, the Chancellor's eldest son sent his 
father the following anonymous epistle : — 

" Hear, generous lawyer ! hoar my prayer, 
Nor let my freedom make you stare, 

In hailing you Jack Scott ! 
Tho* now upon the woolsack placed, 
With wealth, with power, with title graced, 
Once nearer was our lot. 

" Say by what name the hapless bard 
May best attract your kind regard — 

Plain Jack ?— -Sir John ?— or Eldon ? 
Give, from your ample store of giving, 
A starving priest some little living — 

The world will cry out * Well done.* 
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" In TQin^ withont a patron's oidr 
I've prayed and preaclied, and preached and prajod- 

Api^aded bat ill-fed. 
Such vain iclat let others share ; 
Alas, I (Miniiot Toeil on air — - 

I oak natpralse, bat bread." 

Satisfactorily hoaxed by the rhymer tlie Chancellor went to 
Pimlico in search of the clerical poetaster, and found him 

Prettier and less comic is the atory of Miss Bridge's morn- 
ing call upon Lord Eldou. The Chancellor was sitting in his 
study over a tabic of papers when a young and lovely girl — 
slightly rustic in her attire, slightly embarrassed by the novelty 
of her position, but thoronghly in command of her wits — en- 
tered the room and walked np to the lawyer's chair. " My 
dear," said the Chancellor, rising and bowing with old-world 
courtesy, " who are you ?" " Lord Eldon," answered the 
blushing maiden, " I am Bessie Bridge of Wcobly, the daughter 
of the Vicar of Wcobly, and papa has sent me to remiud you 
of a promise which you made him when I was a little baby, 
and you were a guest in his house on the occasion of your first 
election as Member of Parliament for Weobly." " A promise, 
my dear young lady ?" interposed the Chancellor, trying to 
recall how he had pledged himself. " Yes, Lord Eldon, a pro- 
mise, You were standing over my cradle when papa said to 
you, ' Mr. Scott, promise me that if ever you are Lord Chan- 
cellor when my little girl is a poor clergyman's wife, you will 
give her husband a living ;' and you answered, ' Mr. Bridge, my 
promise is not worth half-a-crown, but I give it to you, wishing 
it were worth more,' " Enthusiastically the Chancellor ex- 
claimed, " You are quite right. I admit the obligation. I 
remember all about it ;" and then, after a pause, archly survey- 
ing the damsel, whose graces were the reverse of matronly, he 
added, " But surely the time for keeping my promise has not 
yet arrived ? You cannot be any one's wife at present ?" For 
a few seconds Bessie hesitated for an answer; and then, with 
a blush and a ripple of silver laughter, she replied, " No, but 
I do so wish to he somebody's wife. I am engaged to a young 
clergyman ; and there's a living in Herefordshire near my old 
home that has recently fallen vacant, and if you'll give it to 
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what he had seen of my shooting he supposed I must be badly off 
for game. Tliink of turning upon me in this way, and wound- 
ing me in my tendcrcst point," 

Amongst Eldon's humorous answers to applications for pre- 
ferment should be remembered his letter to Dr. Fisher of the 
Charterhouse r on one side of a sheet of paper, " Dear Fisher, 
I cannot, to-day, give you the preferment for which you ask. 
- — -I remain your sincere friend, Eldon.^ — Turn over;" and on 
the other side, " I gave it to you yesterday." This note re- 
minds us of Erskinc's reply to Sir John Sinclair's solicitation 
for a subscription to the testimonial which Sir John invited the 
nation to present to himself. Ou the one side of a sheet of 
[laper it ran, " My dear Sir John, I am certain there are few 
Lki this kingdom who set a higher value on your services than 
fcyself, and I liave the honour to subscribe," on the other 
I le it concluded, " myself your obedient faithful servant, 
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Alfred, why then. Lord Eldon, we shall marry before the end 
of the year/^ Is there need to say that the Chancellor forth- 
with summoned his secretary, that the secretary forthwith, 
made out the presentation to Bessie^s lover, and that, haying 
given the Chancellor a kiss of 'gratitude, Bessie made good 
speed back to Herefordshire, hugging the precious document 
the whole way home. 

A bad but eager sportsman Lord Eldon used to blaze away 
at his partridges and pheasants with such uniform want of suc- 
cess that Lord Stowell had truth as well as humour on his side 
when he observed, " My brother has done much execution this 
shooting season ; with his gun he has killed a great deal of 
time" Having ineffectually discharged two barrels at a covey 
of partridges, the Chancellor was slowly walking to the gate of 
one of his Encombe turnip-fields when a stranger of clerical 
garb and aspect hailed him from a distance, asking, ^^ Where 
is Lord Eldon ?" Not anxious to declare himself to the wit- 
ness of his ludicrously bad shot, the Chancellor answered 
evasively, and with scant courtesy, ^' Not far off/' Displeased 
with the tone of this curt reply, the clergyman rejoined, ^' I 
wish you'd use your tongue to better purpose than you do ypxtr 
gun, and teU me civilly where I can find the Chancellor/' 
'^ Well,'' responded the sportsman, when he had slowly ap- 
proached his questioner, " here you see the Chancellor — I am 
Lord Eldon." It was an untoward introduction to the Chan- 
cellor for the strange clergyman who had travelled from the 
North of Lancashire to ask for the presentation to a vacant 
living. Partly out of humorous compassion for the applicant 
who had offered rudeness, if not insult, to the person whom he 
was most anxious to propitiate ; partly because on inquiry he 
ascertained the respectability of the applicant; and partly be- 
cause he wished to seal by kindness the lips of a man who 
could report on the authority of his own eyes that the b^st 
lawyer was also the worst shot in all England, Eldon gave the 
petitioner the desired preferment. ^' But now," the old Chan- 
cellor used to add in conclusion, whenever he told the story, 
^' see the ingratitude of mankind. It was not long before a 
large present of game reached me, with a letter from my new- 
made rector, purporting that he had sent it me, because firom 
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what he had seen of my shooting he supposed I must be badly off 
for game. Think of turning upon me in this way, and wound- 
ing me in my tenderest point/' 

Amongst Eldon's humorous answers to applications for pre- 
ferment should be remembered his letter to Dr. Fisher of the 
Charterhouse : on one side of a sheet of paper, " Dear Fisher, 
I cannot, to-day, give you the preferment for which you ask. 
— I remain your sincere friend, Eldon. — Turn over-^' and on 
the other side, " I gave it to you yesterday .'' This note re- 
minds us of Erskine^s reply to Sir John Sinclair's solicitation 
for a subscription to the testimonial which Sir John invited the 
nation to present to himself. On the one side of a sheet of 
paper it ran, '^ My dear Sir John, I am certain there are few 
in this kingdom who set a higher value on your services than 
myself, and I have the honour to subscribe,^' on the other 
side it concluded, ^'myself your obedient faithful servant, 
Erskine.^' 
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Like Chancellor Swithin before him^ and like Chancellor 
Wolsey in a later time, Chancellor Becket was a royal tutor ;* 
and like Swithin, who still remains the pluvious saint of 
humid England, and unlike Wolsey, who just missed the glory 
of canonization, Becket became a widely venerated saint. But 
less kind to St. Thomas of Canterbury than to St. Swithin^ 
the Reformation degraded Becket from the saintly rank by 
the decision which terminated the ridiculous legal prooeedingH 
instituted by Henry VIII. against the holy reputation of St. 
Thomas. After the saint's counsel had replied to the Attorney 
General, who, of course, conducted the cause for the crown, 
the court declared that "Thomas, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had been guilty of contumacy, treason, and re- 
bellion; that his bones should be publicly burnt, to admonish 
the living of their duty by the punishment of the dead; and 
that the offerings made at his shrine should be forfeited to the 
Grown" 

After the conclusion of the suit for the saint's degradation 
— a suit which was an extravagant parody of the process for 
establishing at B/ome a holy man's title to the honours of 
canonization — proclamation was made that "forasmuch as it 
now clearly appeared that Thomas Becket had been killed in 
a riot excited by his own obstinacy and intemperate language, 
and had been afterwards canonized by the Bishop of Rome as 
the champion of his usurped authority, the king's majesty 
thought it expedient to declare to his loving subjects that he 
was no saint, but rather a rebel and traitor to his prince, and 
therefore strictly charged and commanded that he should not 



* Swithin was tutor to Ethelwulf and Alfred. Becket was tutor to Henty II/s 
eldest son. Wolsey — ^who took delight in discharging scholastic functions from the 
days when he birched schoolboys at Magdalen College, Oxford, till the time when 
in the plenitude of his grandeur he framed regulations for Dean Colet*s school of 
St. Paul's, and wrote an introduction to a Latin Grammar for the use of children — 
acted as educational director to the Princess Mary, and superintended the studies of 
Henry VIII.' s natural son, the Earl of Kichmond. Amongst pedagogue-chancellow, 
by licence of fancy, may be included the Earl of Clarendon, whose enemies used to 
charge him with "playing the schoolmaster to his king,'* and in their desire to 
bring him into disfavour at court used to announce his approach to Charles U. by 
saying, " Here comes your schoolmaster." 



be esteemed or called a, saint ; that all images and pictures of 
him should be deati'oycd, the festivals in bis honour be abo- 
lished, and his name and remembrance be erased out of all 
books, under pain of his Majesty's indignation and imprison- 
ment at his grace's pleasure." 

But neither St. Swithin nor St. Thomas of Canterbury, lawyers 
though they were, deigned to take the legal profession under 
especial protection, and to mediate with particular officiousness 
between the Long Robe and St. Peter. The peculiar saint of 
the profession was St. Evona, concerning whom Carr, in his 
" Remarks of the Government of the Severall Parts of Ger- 
manic, Denmark, &c.," has the following passage : " And now 
because I am speaking of Petty-foggers, give me leave to tell 
you a story I mett with when I lived in Rome. Goeing with 
a Romano to see some antiquityes, he showed me a chapell 
dedicated to St. Evona, a lawyer of Brittanie, who, he said, 
eamc to Rome to entreat the Pope to give the lawyers of 
Brittanie a patron, to which the Pope replied, that he knew of 
no saint but what was disposed to other professions. At which 
Evona was very sad, and earnestly begd of the Pope to think 
of one for him. At last the Pope proposed to St. Evona that 
he should goe round the churcfi of St. John de Latcra blind- 
fold, and after he had said so many Ave Marias, that the first 
saint he laid hold of should be his patron, which the good old 
lawyer willingly undertook, and at the end of his Ave Maryes 
he stopt at St. Michel's altar, where he layed hold of the 
Divell, under St. Michel's feet, and cry'd out. This is our 
saint, let him he our patron. So being uubliudfoldcd, and 
seeing what a patron he had chosen, he went to his lodgings 
80 dejected, that a few moneths after he died, and coming to 
heaven's gates knockt hard. Whereupon St, Peter asked 
who it was that knockt so bouldly. He rcply'd that he was 
St, Evona the advocate. Away, away, said St, Peter; here ia 
but one advocate in Heaveu ; here is no room for you lawyers. 
O but, said St. Evona, I am that honest lawyer who never 
tooke fees on both sides, or pleaded in a bad cause, nor did I 
ever set my Naiboura together by the cars, or lived by the sins 
of the People. Well then, said St. Peter, come in. This 
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newes coming down to Rome, a witty poet wrote on St. 
Evona^s tomb these words — 

' St. Eyona mi Briton, 
Advocat non Larron. 

Halleluiah.' 

This story put me in mind of Ben Jonson goeing throw a 
church in Surrey, seeing poore people weeping over a grave^ 
asked one of the women why they wept. Oh, said shee, we 
have lost our pretious lawyer, Justice BandaU ; he kept us all 
in peace, and always was so good as to keep us from goeing 
to law; the best man ever Hved. WeU, said Ben Jonson, 
I will send you an epitaph to write upon his tomb, which 
was — 

' God works wonders now and then, 
Here lies a lawyer an honest man/ " 

Although honest lawyers are more common than popular 
satire represents, it must be admitted that the sun has not for 
many days shone on an English judge whom his fellow-country- 
men would care to name amongst the Princes of Paradise. That 
ourChancellors should deem themselves totally disqualified by the 
worldly nature of their calling for offices of religious instruction 
is not to be desired, since they are every now and then required 
to decide delicate questions concerning the doctrine of the 
E&tablished Church; but since the time of Lord Keeper 
Williams the holder of the seals has come to be regarded as 
so necessarily secular a personage, that no Chancellor would 
now-a-days hope to increase his political influence by dis- 
charging any of the functions of the priest. In early man- 
hood Weddcrburn was a ruling elder of the Church of Scot- 
land ; but far from contributing to his power and respectability 
on the woolsack, the recollection that he had formerly acted 
in that quasi-religious capacity gave encouragement to those 
who sought to cover him with ridicule. Erskine at every 
period of his legal career used to delight in telling how in his 
days of military service he read prayers and preached to the 
private soldiers of his regiment ; but so sensible was he of the 
incongruity of the legal and spiritual vocations, he invariably 
told the anecdote with an air of jocose levity that occasionally 
caused offence to austere listeners. From the days when as 



member for Weobly he quoted scripture in his inexpressibly 
ludicrous harangue on Fox's India Bill, to the time when 
sitting on the woolsack he consigned the entire bench of 
bishoijs to perdition, and until the last day of his career, 
Eldon was prone to assume a aanctimonious fen'our whilst 
addressing members of parliament; but apart from the amuse- 
ment which they caused the profane, his pioua orations exer- 
cised scarcely any influence on the public, who wei'e not slow 
to say tliat the orator — whose voice was consistently raised in 
behalf of the established religion, though his person was never 
seen within the walls of a church — resembled the church 
buttress rather than the church pillar. 

Ad important vestige of the close relations which formerly 
existed between the Law and the Church is still foiind in the 
ecclesiastical patronage of the Lord Chancellor; and many are 
the good stories told of interviews that took place between our 
more recent chancellors and clci'gymcn suing for preferment. 
" Who sent you, sir 'i" Thurlow asked savagely of a country 
curate, who !iad boldly forced his way into the Chancellor's 
library in Great Ormond Street, in the hope of winning the 
presentation to a vacant hving. " In whose name do yon come 
that you venture to pester me about your private affairs ? I 
say, sir — what great lord sent you to bother me in my house?" 
" My lord," answered the applicant, with a happy combination 
of dignity and humour, " no great man supports my entreaty ; 
but I may say with honesty, that I come to you in the name 
of the Lord of Hosts." Pleased by the spirit and wit of the 
reply, llmrlow exclaimed, " The Lord of Hosts ! the Lord of 
Hosts 1 you arc the first parson that ever applied to me in 
that Lord's name ; and though his title can't be found in the 
Peerage, by you shall have the living." On another occa- 
sion the same Chancellor was less benign, bnt not leas just, to 
a clerical applicant. Sustained by Queen Chiirlotte'a personal 
favour and intercession with Thurlow, the clergyman in question 
Celt so sure of obtaining the valuable living which was the 
object of his ambition, that he regarded his interview with the 
Chancellor as a purely formal aSair. " I have, sir," observed 
Lord Thurlow, " received a letter from the curate of the parish 
to which it is my intention to prefer yon, and on inquiry I 
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Like Chaucellor Swithin before hinij and like ChanceUor 
Wolsey in a later time, Chancellor Becket was a royal tutor;* 
and like Swithin, who still remains the pluvious saiat of 
humid England, and unlike Wolscy, who just missed the gloir 
of canonization, Becket bceame a widely venerated saint. But 
less kind to St. Thomaa of Canterbury than to St. Swithin, 
the Reformation degraded Becket from the saintly rank by 
the decision which terminated tlie ridiculous legal procecdingsi 
instituted by Henry VIII. against the holy reputation of St. 
Thomas. After the saint's counsel had replied to the Attorney 
General, who, of coiirse, conducted the cause for the crown, 
the court declared that " Thomas, sometime Arehbiahop of 
Canterbury, had been guilty of contumacy, treason, and re- 
bellion ; that his bones should be publicly burnt, to admonish 
the lining of their duty by the punishment t>f the dead ; and 
that the offerings made at his shrine should be forfeited to the 
crown." 

After the conclusion of the suit for the saint's degradation 
— a suit which was an extravagant parody of the process for 
establishing at Borne a holy man's title to the honours of 
canonization — proclamation was made that " forasmuch as it 
now clearly appeared that Thomas Becket had been killed in 
a riot escited by his own obstinacy and intemperate language, 
and had been afterwards canonized by the Bishop of Rome as 
the champion of his usurped authority, the king's majesty 
thought it cspcdient to declare to hia loving subjects that he 
was no saint, but rather a rebel and traitor to his prince, and 
therefore strictly charged and commanded that he should not 



• Switliin waB tutor to Eth«lwalf and Alfred. Becket was tutor to Henry II.'i 
eldeGt Bon. Wolsey — whu tuok delight in diecbarging gchataslic functions {tdid tin 
dajB when be Lircbcd Bcbnolboya at Magdalen College, Oxford, till the time wheo 
in the plenitude of his grandeur be framed regulaliuus for Dean Colet'a KduMl d 
St. Paul's, and wrole an introdoction to a Latin Grammar for the use ot children — 
acted as educBtional director to tlia Prince»B Mar;, and auperin(«aded the Btodiea of 
Henry Vlll.'s natural aun, the Earl of Bichinuud. Amougat pudagogue-rhauoellon, 
by licence of fauc;, may he included the Earl of Ckreudon, whoBe enemiee used to 
charge him with "playing the BchoolmnBtcr to hia king,'' and in their deaiie to 
bring him into diafavour at court uaed to annuunce his approach to CharUa IL bj 
" Here comes jour 
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be esteemed or called a saint ; that all images and pictures of 
him shoidd be destroyed, the festivals in his honour be abo- 
lished, and his name and remembrance be el'ased out of all 
books, under pain of his Majesty's indignation and imprison- 
ment at his grace's pleasure/' 

But neither St.Swithin nor St. Thomas of Canterbury, lawyers 
though they were, deigned to take the legal profession under 
especial protection, and to mediate with particular officiousness 
between the Long Robe and St. Peter. The peculiar saint of 
the profession was St. Evona, concerning whom Carr, in his 
** Remarks of the Government of the Severall Parts of Ger- 
manic, Denmark, &c.," has the following passage : ^^ And now 
because I am speaking of Petty-foggcrs, give mc leave to tell 
you a story I mett with when I lived in Rome. Goeing with 
a Romanc to see some antiquityes, he showed me a chapell 
dedicated to St. Evona, a lawyer of Brittanie, who, he said, 
came to Rome to entreat the Pope to give the lawyers of 
Brittanie a patron, to which the Pope replied, that he knew of 
uo saint but what was disposed to other professions. At which 
Evona was very sad, and earnestly begd of the Pope to think 
of one for him. At last the Pope proposed to St. Evona that 
he should goc round the church of St. John de Latcra blind- 
fold, and after he had said so many Ave Marias, that the first 
saint he laid hold of should be his patron, which the good old 
lawyer willingly undertook, and at the end of his Ave Maryes 
he stopt at St. MicheFs altar, where he layed hold of the 
Divell, under St. Michel's feet, and cry'd out. This is our 
saint, let him be our patron. So being unblindfolded, and 
seeing what a patron he had chosen, he went to his lodgings 
so dejected, that a few moneths after he died, and coming to 
heaven's gates knockt hard. Whereupon St. Peter asked 
who it was that knockt so bouldly. He reply'd that he was 
St. Evona the advocate. Away, away, said St. Peter ; here is 
but one advocate in Heaven ; here is no room for you lawyers. 
O but, said St. Evona, I am that honest lawyer who never 
tooke fees on both sides, or pleaded in a bad cause, nor did I 
ever set my Naiboura together by the ears, or lived by the sins 
of the People. Well then^ said St. Peter, come in. This 
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ncrwes coming down to Rome, a witty poet wrote 
Evoua's tomb tlieue words — 

'81. E»oni>nnBritnn, 
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This story put me in mind of Ben Jonson goeing throw a 
church in Surrey, seeing poore people weeping over a gi'sre, 
asked one of tlie women wliy tliey wept. Oh, said shee, we 
have lost our pretious lawyer. Justice Randall j he kept us all 
in peace, and always was so good as to keep us from goeing 
to law ; the Lest man ever lived. Well, said Ben Jcrnsou, 
I will send you an epitaph to write upon his tomb, wtiicb 
was — 

' Goc] works wnndcra nov and ttioQ, 
Hera lies a lawj'er an honest oiiin.' " 

Although honest lawyers are more common than 
satire represents, it must be admitted that the sua has not for 
many days shone on an English judge whom his fellow-country- 
men would care to name amongst the Princes of Paradise. That 
our Chancellors should deem themselves totally disqualified by the 
worldly nature of their calling for offices of religious iustructioD 
is not to be desired, since they are every now and then required 
to decide delicate questiuua concerning the doctrine of the 
Ei.tablishcd Church; but since the time of Lord Keeper 
Williams the holder uf the seals has come to be regarded as 
so necessarily secular a persouage, that no Chaucellor would 
now-a-days hope to increase his political influence by dis- 
charging any of the functions of the priest. la early man- 
hood Wedderburn was a ruling elder of the Church of Scot- 
land ; but far from contributing to his power and respectabihty 
on the woolsack, the recollection that he had formerly acled 
in that quasi-religious capacity gave eacoui'agcmcnt to those 
who sought to cover him with ridicule, Erskine at cveiy 
period of his legal career used to delight in telling how in his 
days of military service he read prayers and preached to the 
private soldiers of his regiment ; but so sensible was he of the 
incongruity of the legal and spiritual vocations, he invariably 
told the anecdote with an air of jocose lerity that occasionally 
caused offeuce to austere listeners. From the days when as 
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member for Weobly he quoted scripture in his inexpressibly 
ludicrous harangue on Fox's India Bill^ to the time when 
sitting on the woolsack he consigned the entire bench of 
bishops to perdition, and until the last day of his career, 
Eldon was prone to assume a sanctimonious fervour whilst 
addressing members of parliament ; but apart from the amuse- 
ment which they caused the profane, his pious orations exer- 
eised scarcely any influence on the public, who were not slow 
to say that the orator — whose voice was consistently raised in 
behalf of the established religion, though his person was never 
■een within the walls of a church — resembled the church 
buttress rather than the church pillar. 

An important vestige of the close relations which formerly 
existed between the Law and the Church is still found in the 
ecclesiastical patronage of the Lord Chancellor ; and many are 
the good stories told of interviews that took place between our 
more recent chancellors and clergymen suing for preferment. 
" Who sent you, sir V ThurloW asked savagely of a country 
curate, who had boldly forced his way into the Chancellor's 
library in Great Ormond Street, in the hope of winning the 
ptrescntatiou to a vacant living. '^ In whose name do you come 
that you venture to pester me about your private affairs ? I 
•ay, sir — ^what great lord sent you to bother me in my house ?'' 
" My lord,'' answered the applicant, with a happy combination 
of diguity and humour, " no great man supports my entreaty ; 
but I may say with honesty, that I come to you iu the name 
of the Lord of Hosts." Pleased by the spirit and wit of the 
reply, lliurlow exclaimed, " Tlic Lord of Hobts I the Lord of 
Hosts ! you are the first parson that ever applied to me in 
that Lonl's name ; and though his title can't be found in the 
Peerage, by you shall have the li>4ng." On another occa- 
sion the same Chancellor was less benign, but not less just, to 
a clerical applicant. Sustained by Queen Charlotte's personal 
favour and intercession with lliurlow, the clergyman in question 
felt so sure of obtaining the valuable living which was the 
object of his ambition, that he regarded his interview with the 
Chancellor as a purely formal affair. " 1 have, sir," observed 
Lord Thurlow, " rcc*eive<l a letter from the curate of the parish 
to which it is my intention to prefer you, and on inquiry I 
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find him to be a very worthy man. The father of a huge 
family^ and a priest who has laboured zealously in the parish 
for many years, he has written to me — ^not asking for the 
living, but modestly entreating me to ask the new rector to 
retain him as curate. Now, sir, you woidd oblige me by pro- 
mising me to employ the poor man in that capacity.'' " My 
lord,'' replied Queen Charlotte's protigiy " it would give me 
great pleasure to oblige your lordship in this matter, but un- 
fortunately I have arranged to take a personal friend for my 
curate/' His eyes flashing angrily, Thurlow answered, " Sir, 
I cannot force you to take this worthy man for your curate, 

but I can make him the rector; and by he shall have 

the living, and be in a position to ofler you the curacy.'' And 
forthwith, to the applicant's inexpressible surprise and chagrin, 
the Chancellor's words were carried out. 

Of Lord Loughborough a reliable biographer records a plea- 
sant and singular story. Having pronoimced a decision in the 
House of Lords, which deprived an excellent clei^yman of a 
considerable estate and reduced him to actual indigence, the 
Chancellor before quitting the woolsack addressed the unfortu- 
nate suitor thus : — " As a judge I have decided against you, 
whose virtues arc not unknown to me ; and in acknowledgment 
of those virtues I bog you to accept from me a presentation to 
a living now vacant, and worth 600/. per annum." 

Capital also are the best of many anecdotes concerning Eldon 
and his ecclesiastical patronage. Dating the letter fix)m No. 2, 
Charlotte Street, Pimlico, the Chancellor's eldest son sent his 
father the following anonymous epistle : — 

" Hear, generous lawyer ! hear my prayer, 
Nor let my freedom make you stare, 

In hailing yon Jack Scott ! 
Tlio' now upon the woolsack placed, 
With wealth, with power, with title graced, 
Once nearer w^as our lot. 

" Say by what name the hapless bard 
May best attract your kind regard — 

riain Jack ?— Sir John?— or Eldon? 
Give, from your ample store of giving, 
A starving ]>riest some little living — 

The world will cry out ' Well done.* 
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" In vain, witboat a patron's aid, 
l*ye prayed and preached, and preached and prayed — 

Applauded but iU-fed, ' 
8acb vain iclai let others share ; 
Alas, I cannot feed on air — 

I ask not prai«6, but hrtady 

Satisfactorily hoaxed by the rhymer the Chancellor went to 
Pimlico in search of the clerical poetaster^ and found him 
not. 

Prettier and less comic is the story of Miss Bridgets morn- 
ing call upon Lord Eldon. The Chancellor was sitting in his 
study over a table of papers when a young and lovely girl — 
slightly rustic in her attire^ slightly embarrassed by the novelty 
of her position, but thoroughly in command of her wits — en- 
tered the room and walked up to the lawyer's chair. " My 
dear/' said the Chancellor, rising and bowing with old-world 
courtesy, " who are you V* " Lord Eldon/' answered the 
blushing maiden, '^ I am Bessie Bridge of Weobly, the daughter 
of the Vicar of Wcobly, and papa has sent me to remind you 
of a promise which you made him when I was a little baby, 
and you were a guest in his house on the occasion of your first 
election as Member of Parliament for Weobly.^' " A promise, 
my dear young lady?" interposed the Chancellor, trying to 
recall how he had pledged himself. " Yes, Lord Eldon, a pro- 
mise. You were standing over my cradle when papa said to 
you, ' Mr. Scott, promise me that if ever you are Lord Chan- 
cellor when my little girl is a poor clergyman's wife, you will 
give her husband a living / and you answered, ' Mr. Bridge, my 
promise is not worth half-a-crown, but I give it to you, wishing 
it were worth more.'" Enthusiastically the Chancellor ex- 
claimed, '^ You are quite right. I admit the obligation. I 
remember all about it /' and then, after a pause, archly survey- 
ing the damsel, whose graces were the reverse of matronly, he * 
added, '^ But surely the time for keeping my promise has not 
yet arrived ? You cannot be any one's wife at present ?" For 
a few seconds Bessie hesitated for an answer ; and then, with 
a blush and a ripple of silver laughter, she replied, '' No, but 
I do so wish to be somebody's wife. I am engaged to a young 
clergyman ; and there's a living in Ilercfonlshire near my old 
home that has recently fallen vacant, and if you'll give it to 
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Alfred, why then. Lord Eidoa, we shall marry before the end 
of the year." Is there need to aay that the Chancellor forth- 
with summoned his secretary, that the secretary forthwith 
made out the preseutatiou to Bessie's lover, and that, having 
given the Chancellor a kias of 'gratitude, Bessie made good 
speed back to Herefordshire, hugging the precious document 
the whole way home. 

A bad hut eager sportsman Lord Eldon used to blaze away 
at his partridges and pheasants with such uniform want of suc- 
cess that Lord StowcU had truth as well as humour on his side 
when he ohaerved, " My brother has done much execution this 
shooting season ; with his gun he has killtd a great deal of 
titne." Having ineffectually discharged two barrels at a covey 
of partridges, the Chancellor was slowly waiting to the gate of 
one of his Eneomlie turnip-fields when a stranger of clerical 
garb and aspect hailed him from a distance, aakiug, " Where 
is Lord Eldon ?" Not anxious to declaie himself to the wit- 
ness of his ludicrously bad shot, the Chancellor answered 
evasively, and with scant courtesy, " Not far off," Displeased 
with the tone of this curt reply, the clergjman rejoined, " I 
■wish you'd use your tongue to better purpose than you do your 
gun, and tell mc civilly where I can find the Chancellor." 
" Well," responded the sportsman, wheu he had slowly ap- 
proached his questioner, " here you see the Chancellor — I am 
Lord Eldon." It was an untoward introduction to the Chan- 
cellor for the strange clergyman who had travelled from the 
North of Lancashire to ask for the presentation to a vacant 
living. Partly out of humorous compassion for the applicant 
who had offered rudeness, if not insidt, to the person whom he 
was most anxious to propitiate ; partly because on inquiry he 
ascertained the respectability of the applicant ; and partly be- 
cause he wished to seal by kindness the lips of a man who 
could report on the authority of his own eyes that the be'sl 
lawyer was also the worst shot in all England, Eldon gave the 
petitioner the desired preferment. " But now," the old Chan- 
cellor used to add in conclusion, whenever he told the story, 
' see the ingratitude of mankind. It was not long before a 
arge present of game reached me, with a letter from Taj new- 
made rector, purporting that he had seut it me, because from 
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what he had seen of my shooting he supposed I must be badly off 
fixr game. Think of turning upon me in this way^ and wound- 
ing me in my tenderest point/' 

Amongst Eldon's humorous answers to applications for pre- 
ferment should be remembered his letter to Dr. Fisher of the 
Charterhouse : on one side of a sheet of paper^ " Dear Fisher, 
I cannot^ to-day^ give you the preferment for which you ask. 
— ^I remain your sincere friend^ Eldon. — Turn over',* and on 
the other side, " I gave it to you yesterday.'' This note re- 
minds us of Erskine's reply to Sir John Sinclair's solicitation 
for a subscription to the testimonial which Sir John invited the 
nation to present to himself. On the one side of a sheet of 
paper it ran, '^ My dear Sir John, I am certain there are few 
in this kingdom who set a higher value on your services than 
myself, and I have the honour to subscribe," on the other 
side it concluded, ''myself your obedient faithful servant, 
Ebskink." 
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PART XIII -AT HOME : IN COURT : AND IN 

SOCIETY. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

LAWYERS AT THEIR OWN TABLES. 

FROM time immemorial the good lawyer has been required 
to love good living, and be ready to dispense good cheer 
to others with a liberal hand. A long list, indeed, might be 
made out of abstemious lawyers; but their temperance is 
almost invariably mentioned by biographers as matter for 
regret and apology, and is even made an occasion for reproach 
in cases where it has not been palliated by habits of muni- 
ficent hospitality. In the catalogue of Chancellor Warham's 
virtues and laudable usages, Erasmus takes care to mention 
that the primate was accustomed to entertain his friends, 
to the number of two hundred at a time ; and ' when the 
man of letters notices the archbishop's moderation with respect 
to wines and dishes — a moderation that caused his grace to 
eschew suppers, and never to sit more than an hour at dinner 
— he docs not omit to observe that though the great man 
*^made it a rule to abstain entirely from supper, yet if his 
friends were assembled at that meal he would sit down along 
with them and promote their conviviality/' 

Splendid in all things, Wolsey astounded envious nobles by 
the magnificence of his banquets, and the lavish expenses of 
his kitchens wherein his master-cooks wore raiment of richest 
materials — the chef of his private kitchen daily arraying him- 
self in damask- satin or velvet, and wearing on his nedc a chain 
of gold. Of a far other kind were the tastes of Wolsey's sue- 
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oesaar^ who, in the warmest sunshine of his power^ preferred a 
quiet dinner with Erasmus to the pompous display of state 
banquets^ and who wore a gleeful light in his countenance 
when^ after his fall^ he called his children and grandchildren 
about him^ and said : ^' I have been brought up at Oxford^ at 
an Inn of Chancery, at Lincohi*s Inn, and in the King's 
Court, — from the lowest degree to the highest, and yet have I 
in yearly revenues at this present little left me above a hundred 
pounds by the year ; so that now, if we wish to live together, 
you must be content to be contributaries together. But my 
counsel is that we fall not to the lowest fare first ; we will not, 
therefore, descend to Oxford fare, norvto the fare of New Inn, 
but we will begin with Lincoln's Inn diet, where many right 
worshipful men of great account and good years do live full 
well, which if we find ourselves the first year not able to main- 
tain, then will we in the next year come down to Oxford fare, 
where many great, learned, and ancient fathers and doctors 
are continually conversant, which if our purses stretch not to 
maintain neither, then may we after, with bag and wallet, go 
a-begging together, hoping that for pity some good folks will 
give us their charity, and at every man's door to sing a Salve 
Reffina, whereby we shall keep company and be merry 
together/' 

Students recalling the social life of England should bear in 
mind the hours kept by our ancestors in the fourteenth and 
two following centuries. Under the Plantagcncts noblemen 
used to sup at five p.m., and dine somewhere about the break- 
fast hour of Mayfair in a modem London season. Gradually 
hours became later ; but under the Tudors the ordinary dinner 
hour for gentlcixK)ple was somewhere about eleven a.m., and 
their usual time for supping was between five p.m. and six p.m., 
tradesmen, merchants, and farmers dining and supping at 
later hours than their social superiors. " With us," says Hall 
the chronicler, "the nobility, gentry, and students do ordi- 
narily go to dinner at eleven before noon, and to 8up|x»r at 
five, or between five and six, at aflemoon. The mercliants 
dine and sup seldom before twelve at noon and six at night. 
The husbandmen also dine at high noon as they call it, and 
sop at seven or eight ; but out of term in our universities the 
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Bcliolars dine at ten," Thus whilst the idlers of sodc^ made 
haste to eat and drink, the workers postponed the plcasares of 
the table until they had made a good morning's work. The 
time was still in a distant futnre when the Fifth- Avenue dandy, 
humorously describing the ways of fashionable life in New 
York aud Washington, said, "Members of Congress, when 
they're off duty, and their families, dine somewhere about nine 
or ten p.m.; but the President, Viee- President, cabinet minis- 
ters, and such consummate tip-top swells never think of 
dining before next day, — and by — nothing but the sharpest 
hunger can induce them to dine even then." In tlie days of 
morning dinners and afternoon suppers the law-courts iiscd to 
be at the height of their daily business at an hour whea 
Templars of the present generatiou have aeldom risen from bed. 
Chancellors were accustomed to commence their daily sittings 
in Westminster at seven a.m. in summer, and at eight a.m. in 
winter months. Lord Keeper Williams, who endeavoured to 
atone for waut of law by extraordinarily assiduous attention to 
the duties of his office, used indeed to open bis winter sittings 
by candlelight between six and seven o'clock. 

Many were the costly banquets of which successive Chan- 
cellors invited the nobility, the judges, and the bar to partake 
at old York House; but of all the holders of the Great Seal 
who exercised pompous hospitality in that picturesque palace, 
Francia Bacon was the most liberal, gracious, and delightfid 
entertainer. Where is the student of Euglish bistoi-y who has 
not often endeavoured to imagine the scene when Ben JonaoB 
sate amongst the honoured guests of 
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and little prescient of the coming storm, spoke of his Iiost as 
one 

" Whose even ihroad Ab Fale« spin roond «nd (nil, 
Out of (heir cboicest and their whitest wool." 

Even at the present day lawyers have reason to be grateful 
to Bacon for the promptitude with which, on taking possession 
of the Marble Chair, be revived the ancient usages of < 
liolders of the seal and set an example of courteous hospital^ 
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to the bar^ which no subsequent Chancellor has been able to 
disregard without loss of respect and prestige. Though a 
short attack of gout qualified the new pleasure of his elevation 
— an attack attributed by the sufferer to his removal " from a 
field air to a Thames air/' i.e.y from Gray's Inn to the south 
side of the Strand — Lord Keeper Bacon lost no time in sum- 
moning the judges and most eminent barristers to his table; 
and though the gravity of his indisposition^ or the dignity of 
Ilia office^ forbade him to join in the fcast^ lie sate and spoke 
pleasantly with them when the dishes had been removed. 
" Yesterday/' he wrote to Buckingham^ " which was my 
weary day^ I bid all the judges to dinner^ which was not used 
to be, and entertained them in a private withdrawing chamber 
with the learned counsel. When the feast was past I came 
amongst them and sate me down at the end of the table, and 
prayed them to think I was one of them, and but a foreman." 
Nor let us, whilst recalling Bacon's bounteous hospitalities, 
fail in justice to his great rival Sir Edward Coke — who, though 
he usually held himself aloof from frivolous amusements, and 
eared but little for expensive repasts, would with a liberal hand 
place lordly dishes before lordly guests ; and of whom it is re- 
corded in the " Apophthegmes," that when any great visitor 
dropped in upon him for pot-luck without notice, he was wont 
to say, " Sir, since you sent me no notice, of your coming, 
you must dine with me; but if I had known of it in due 
time I would have dined with you." 

From such great men as Lord Nottingham and Lord 
Guildford, who successively kept high state in Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, to fat puisnes occupying snug houses in 
closer proximity to the Inns of Court, and lower downwards 
to leaders of the bar and juniors sleeping as well as working 
in chambers, the Restoration lawyers were conspicuous pro- 
moters of the hilarity which was one of the most prominent 
and least offensive characteristics of Charles ll.'s London. 
Lord Nottingham's sumptuous hospitalities were the more 
creditable, because he voluntarily relinquished his claim to 
4000/. per annum, which the royal bounty had assigned him 
as a fund to be expended in official entertainments. Similar 
praise cannot be awarded to Lord Guildford ; but justice com- 



pels the admissiou that, notwithstanding hU love of mon^.fce 
maintaiued the prestit/t of liis place, bo far as a hospitable tahle 
and profuse domestic eipcnditure could support it.* 

Contrasting strongly with the lawyers of this period, who 
copied in miniature the impressive state of Clarendon's princely 
establishments, were the jovial, catch -singing, three-bottle l»vf- , 
ycrs — who preferred drunkenness to pomp ; an oaken table, 
surrounded by jolly fellows, to ante-rooms crowded with ohae- 
quioiis courtiers; a hunting-song with a brave chorus, to tLe 
less stormy diversion of polite conversation. Of these free- 
liriiig lawyers, George Jefireys was a conspicuous leader. Not 
averse to display, and not incajtable of shining in refined 
society, this notorious man loved good cheer and jolly com- 
panious beyond all other sources of excitement; and during 
his tenure of the seals, he was never more happy than when 
he was presiding over a company of sharp-witted men-about- 
town whom he had invited to indulge in wild talk and choice 
wine at his mansion that overlooked the lawns, the water, and 
the trees of St. James's Park. On such occasions his lord- 
ship's most valued boon companion was Mountfort, the come- 
dian, whom he had taken from the stage and made a per- 
manent officer of the Duke Street household. Whether the 
actor was required to discharge any graver functions in the 
Chancellor's establishment is unknown ; but we have Sir John 
Reresby's testimony that the clever mimic and brilliant libertine 
waa employed to amuse his lordship's guests by ridiculing the 

■ " After bis lorJtihip liad the Great Boa), bis GCODomj in LoDdon waa ret; muck 
altered. He bnil liie ttublea adjoining lo Lis hauae, and a funnal (good-fbr-uotbiiig) 
master of tlie horse ; but he was an old cavalier and a neighbour and acqiwintmca 
or the Witixton family, and could smoke, and tAste claret ; which qOBlificatioiu nip- 
plied csro and skill in bis ofBce. There waa a majof-donui, or rather jinilecl of 
Dating ; and having a good stroke of his own, waa fit for the emplojmenl. Hu tabid 
which comprised the gentlemeu serTanls, was kept in good order; but the inftimiT 

gi^nants nte like bsrpiea at the catch, and, to sa; truth, most scaDdaloaBly. 

His lordship's custom waa after dinner to retire with his compoDj, which were not i 
few and of the best quality iu town, into a withdrawing-room ; and the tea-tible 
followed, whonj his youngest brother officiated ; and him his lordship often set at the 
head of bis table, for want of a lady, to carve. Uis suppers iverc in another nom, 
and served in a more (amitiar way, and where his best friends and some (painled) 
EuemieB ordinarily aasembled. And tliia he thought the best refreshment the wliob 
day alTorded him ; and before twelve he retired, and afier a touch of his mode weal 
to bod."— Roger North's tj/iD/lAeioriiireeper OiiUdford. 
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personal and mental peculiarities of the judges and most emi- 
nent barristers. '' I dined/^ records Sir John^ '^ with the Lord 
Chancellor^ where the Lord Mayor of London was a guest^ and 
acme other gentlemen. His lordship havings according to custom 
drunk deep at dinner^ called for one Mountfort^ a gentleman of 
hiflj who had been a comedian^ an excellent mimic ; and to divert 
the company^ as he was pleased to term itj he made him plead 
before him in a feigned cause^ during which he aped the judges 
and all the great lawyers of the age in their tone of voice and 
in their action and gesture of body^ to the very great ridicule^ 
not only of the lawyers^ but of the law itself^ which to me did 
not seem altogether so prudent in a man in his lofty station in 
the law ; diverting it certainly was^ but prudent in the Lord 
Chancellor I shall never think it.^' The fun of Mountfort^s 
imitations was often heightened by the presence of the persons 
whom they held up to derision — some of whom would see and 
express natural displeasure at the afiront ; whilst others^ quite 
unconscious of their own peculiarities^ joined loudly in the 
laughter that was directed against themselves. 

As pet buffoon of the Tories about town^ Mountfort was 
followed, at a considerable distance of time, by Estcourt — an 
actor who united wit and fine humour with irresistible powers 
of mimicry; and who contrived to acquire the respect and 
aflTectionate regard of many of those famous ^Vhigs whom it 
was alike his pleasure and his business to render ridiculous. In 
the Spectator, Steele^ paid him a tribute of cordial admiration \ 
and Gibber, noticing the marvellous fidelity of his imitations, has 
recorded, '^ This man was so amazing and extraordinary a mimic, 
that no man or woman, from the coquette to the privy councillor, 

* " He had,** mjb the writer of Spettator No. 468, " so exquisite a diflcerament 
of what was defective in any olgeot before him, that in an instant ho could show 
joa the ridiculous side of what would pass for beautiful and just. In the accounts he 
gmve of persons and sentiments, he did not onljr hit the figure of their faces and 
manner of their gestures, but he would in his narration fall into their rerj waj of 
thinking, and this when he recounted passages wherein men of the best wits were 
coocemed, as well as such wherein were represented men of the lowest rank of 
understanding. I do not know any satiHfaction of any indifieront kind I ever tasted 
go BBuch as baring got orcr an impatience of my seeing myself in the air he could 
pat me when I hare displeased him. It is to poor Estoourt I chiefly owe that I am 
nirived at the happineis of thinking nothing a diminution to me bat what aigoes 
dapnrity of will.*' 
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ever moved or spoke before liim, but he could carry their voice, 
look, mien, and mutiou instantly into another company. I 
have heard him make- long harangues, and form various ail- 
ments, even in the manner of thinking of an eminent pleader 
at the bar, with every the least article and singularity of Ms 
utterance so perfectly imitated, that he was the very aUrr 
ipse, scarce to lie distinguished from the original." 

With the exception of Kenyon, and Eldon, and one or two 
less conspicuous instances of judicial peuuriouaness, the judge* 
of the Georgian period were hospitable entertainers. Chief 
Justice Lee, who died in 1754, gained credit for an adequate 
knowledge of law by the sumptuousness and frequency of the 
dinners with which he regaled his brothers of the bench aw! 
learned counsellors. Chief Justice Mansfield's habitual tem- 
perance and comparative iudifference to the pleasures of the 
table did not cause him to be neglectfiJ of hospitable dudes. 
Notwithstanding the cold formality of Lord Hardwicke's enter- 
taiuments, and the charges of niggardliness preferred agunst 
Lady Hardwicke's domestic system by opposition satirists, 
Philip Yorke used to entertain the chiefs of hia profession 
with pomp, if not with aH'ability. Thurlow entertained a Bome- 
what too limited circle of friends with English fare and a super- 
abundance of choice port in Great Ormond Street, 'f hronghout 
hia public career, Alexander Wedderburn was a lavish and 
delightful host, amply atoning in the opinion of frivolous 
society for his political falsity by the excellence and number 
of his grand dinners. On entering the place of Solicitor 
General, he spent 8000/. on a service of plate ; and aa Lord 
Loughborough he gratified the bar and dazzled the fashionable 
world by hospitality alike sumptuous and brilliant. 

Several of the Georgian lawyers had strong predilections for 
particular dishes or articles of diet. Thurlow was very fancifiil 
about his fruit ; and in his later years he would give way to 
ludicrous irritability, if inferior grapes or faulty peaches were 
placed before him. At Brighton, in his declining years, the el- 
Chancellor's indignation at a dish of defective wall-fruit was 
80 lively that — to the inexpressible astonishment of Home 
Tooke and other guests — ^he caused the whole of a very fine 
dessert to be thrown out of the window upon the Marine 
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Parade. Baron Graham's weakness was for oysters^ eaten as 
a preparatory whet to the appetite before dinner; and it is 
recorded of him that on a certain occasion when he had been 
indulging in this favourite pre-prandial exercise^ he observed, 
with pleasant humour — " Oysters taken before dinner are said 
to sharpen the appetite ; but I have just consumed half-a-barrel 
of fine natives — and speaking honestly, I am bound to say that 
I donH think I feel quite so hungry as when I began/' Thomas 
Manners Sutton's peculiar penchant was for salads ; and in a 
moment of impulsive kindliness he gave Lady Morgan the 
receipt for his favourite salad — a compound of rare merit and 
mysterious properties. Bitterly did the old lawyer repent his 
unwise munificence when he read " O'Donnell." Warmly dis- 
pleased with the political sentiments of the novel, he ordered 
it to be burnt in the servants' hall, and exclaimed, peevishly, 
to Lady Manners, " I wish I had not given her the secret of 
my salad." In no culinary product did Lord EUcnborough 
find greater delight than lobster-sauce; and he once gave 
expression to his high regard for that soothing and delicate 
compound from the King's Bench, when he decided that per- 
sons engaged in lobster-fishery were exempt from legal liability 
to impressment. " Then is not," inquired his lordship, with 
solemn pathos, " the lobster-fishery a fishery, and a most im- 
portant fishery, of this kingdom, though carried on in shallow 
water? The framers of the law well knew that the produce of 
the deep sea, without the produce of the shallow water, would 
be of comparatively small value, and intended that turbot, 
when placed upon our tables, should be fianked by good lobster- 
sauce." Eldon's singular passion for fried " liver and bacon" 
was amongst his most notorious and least pleasant peculiarities. 
Even the Prince Regent condescended to humour this remark- 
able taste by ordering a dish of liver and bacon to be placed 
on the table when the Chancellor dined with him at Brighton. 
Sir John Leach, Master of the Rolls, was however less ready to 
pander to a depraved appetite. Lord Eldon said, ^' It will give 
me great pleasure to diue with you, and since you are good 
enough to ask me to order a dish that shall test your new 
chefs powers — I wish you'd tell your Frenchman to fry some 
liver and bacon for me." '' Are you laughing at mc or my 
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cook?" asked Sir John Ijcach, stiffly, thinking that the Chan- 
cellor was hent on ridiculing his lusurious mode of living. " At 
neither/' answered Eldon, with equal simplicity p.nd truth; 
" I was only ordering the dish which I enjoy beyond all other 
dishes." 

Although Eldon'a penuriouaness ,waa grossly exaggerated by 
his detractors, it cannot be questioned that cither through b- 
dolence, or love of money, or some other kind of selfishness, 
he was very neglectful of his hospitable duties to the bench 
and the bar. " Verily he is working off the arrears of the 
Lord Chancellor," said Romilly, when Sir Thomas Plumer, the 
Master of the Rolls, gave a succession of dinners to the bar; 
and such a remark would not have escaped the lips of the 
decorous and amiable Romilly had not circumstances fully 
ju'ttified it. Still it is unquestionable that Etdon's cabinet 
dinners were suitably expeuaive; and that he never grudged 
his choicest port to the old attorneys and subordinate place- 
raeu who were his obsequious companions towards the close of 
his career. For the charges of sordid parsimony so frequently 
preferred against Kenyon it is to be feared there were better 
grounds. Under the steadily strengthening spell of avarice he 
ceased to invite even old friends to his table ; and it was 
rumoured that in course of time his domestic servants com- 
plained with reason that they were required to consume the 
same fare as their maater deemed suflBcient for himself. " Id 
Lord Kenyou's house," a wit exclaimed, " all the year through 
it is Lent in the kitchen, and Passion Week in the paplonr," 
Another caustic quidnunc remarked, " In his lordship's kitchen 
the fire is dull, but the spits are always bright ;" whereupon 
Jckyll interposed with an assumption of testiness, " Spits '. in 
the name of common sense I order you not to talk about Idi 
spits, for notliing turns upon them." 

Very different was the temper of Erskine, who spent money 
faster than Kenyon saved it, and who died in indigence after 
holding the Great Seal of England, and making for many years 
a finer iueonie at the bar than any of his contemporaries not 
enjoying crown patronage. M any are the bright picturca pre- 
served to us of his hospitality to politicians and lawyers, wits 
and people of fashion ; but none of the scenes is more charac- 
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teristic than the dinner described by Sir Samuel Romilly^ 
when that good man met at Erskine^s Hampstead villa the 
chiefe of the opposition and Mr. Pinkney the American Minis- 
ter. " Among the light trifling topics of conversation after 
dinner/' says Sir Samuel Romilly, " it may be worth while to 
mention one^ as it strongly characterizes Lord Erskine. He 
has always expressed and felt a strong sympathy with animals. 
He has talked for years of a bill he was to bring into parlia- 
ment to prevent cruelty towards them. He has always had 
some favourite animals to whom he has been much attached^ 
and of whom all his acquaintance have a number of anecdotes 
to relate ; a favourite dog which he used to brings when he 
was at the bar^ to all his consultations ; another favourite dog, 
which, at the time when he was Lord Chancellor^ he himself 
rescued in the street from some boys who were about to kill it 
under the pretence of its being mad; a favourite goose, which 
followed him wherever he walked about his grounds ; a favou- 
rite macaw, and other dumb favourites without number. He 
told us now that he had got two favourite leeches. He had 
been blooded by them last autumn when he had been taken 
dangerously ill at Portsmouth ; they had saved his life, and he 
had brought them with him to town, had ever since kept them 
in a glass, had himself every day given them fresh water, and 
had formed a friendship for them. He said he was sure they 
both knew him, and were grateful to him. He had given 
them diflferent names, ' Home' and ' Cline' (the names of 
two celebrated surgeons), their dispositions being quite different. 
Afler a good deal of conversation about them, he went himself, 
brought them out of his library, and placed them in their glass 
upon the table. It is impossible, however, without the vivacity, 
the tones, the details, and the gestures of Lord Erskine, to 
give an adequate idea of this singular scene.'' Amongst the 
listeners to Erskine, whilst he spoke eloquently and with fer« 
▼our of the virtues of his two leeches, were the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Lord Grenvillc, Lord Grey, Lord Holland, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Lauderdale, Lord Henry Petty, and Thomas 
Grenville. 
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IM the time when Fraucis Bacon attribated a sharp 
attack of gout to his removal from Gray's Inn Fields to 
the river side, to a time Dot many years distant wlicu Sir 
Herbert Jenuer Fust* used to be brought into hia court in 
Doctors' Commons and placed in the judicial seat by two 
liveried porters, lawyers were not remarkable for abstinence 
from the pleasures to which our ancestors were indebted for 
the joint-tixing, picturesque gout that has already become au 
affair of the past. Throughout the long period that lies be- 
tween Charles II. 's restoration and George ill.'s death, an 
English judge without so much aa a symptom of gout was bo 
exceptional a character that people talked of him as an inlf- 
reating social curiosity. The Merry Monarch made Claren- 
don's bedroom his council -chamber when the Chancellor was 
confined to hia couch by podagra. Lord Nottingham was so 
disabled by gout, and what the old physicians were pleased to 
call a " perversity of the humours," that his duties in the House 
of Lords were often discharged by Francis North, then Chief 

* In o\A Sir Horbert's later dn^B it vub a mere pleasantry, or bold Ggim of 
■peecb, to eaj that hia court had risen, for lie ofeA to be lifted rrom his cbair and 
wrried bodily fi-om the chatnbor of justice by tmi brawny footmen. Of courae, u 
Boon oa the judge waa about to be eleraled b; hia bearera, the bar ro»e ; and atn, 
M a matter of course the bar lonlinucd lo stand until iheaCrDag porters bad caarcyed 
their weighty and Tonerablo burden along the platform behind one of the powaof 
adiDcalea, and ont of aight. Aa the trio worked their laborioua way along lbs 
pUtfonn, there seemed to be aome danger that they might blnoder and fall throogb 
una of the windows iniu the apace behind the court ; and al a time whoo Sir Herbert 
— were at open Tarianca, that waspish advocate had on one occasion the 
keep his seat at the rising of the court, Bud with characteriBtiu maleroleticf 
of eiproB»ion to say to the footmen, " Mind, my men. and take care of that judga 
by Jove, yoa'll pitch him out of the window." It is ueadUis to lay 
tbat thia brutal speech did not raise the speaker in the opinion of the bearers. 



Justicre of the Common Pleas ; and though he persevered in 
attending to the biisincsa of his court, a man of less resolution 
would have altogether succumbed to the agony of his disease 
and the burden of hia iufirmitiea. " I have kiiowa him," says 
Roger North, "sit to hear petitions in great paiu, and say that 
his servants had let him out, though he was fitter for hia 
chamber." Prudence saved Lord Guildford from escessive in- 
temperance ; but he lived with a freedom that would be re- 
markable in the present age. Chief Justice Saunders was a 
confirmed sot, taking nips of brandy with his brcakfastj and 
seldom appearing in public " without a pot of ale at his nose, 
or near him." Sir Robert Wright was notoriously addicted 
to wine ; and George Jeffreys drank, as he swore, like a trooper. 
" My lord," said King Charles, in a significant tone, when he 
gave Jeflreys the blood-stone ring, " as it is a hot summer, and 
you are going the circuit, I desire you will not drink too 
much," 

Amongst the reeling judges of the Restoration, however, 
there moved one venerable lawyer, who, in an age when mora- 
lists hesitated to call drunkoiiness a vice, was remarkable for 
sobriety. In his youth, whilst he was indulging with natural 
ardour in youthful pleasures. Chief Justice Hale was so struck 
with horror at seeing an intimate friend drop senseless, and 
apparently lifeless, at a students' drinking-bout, that he made 
a sudden but enduring resolution to conquer hia ebrious pro- 
pensities, and withdraw himself from the dangerous allurements 
of ungodly company. Falling upon his knees he prayed the 
Almighty to rescue his friend from the jaws of death, and also 
to strengthen him to keep his newly-formed resolution. He 
rose an altered man. But in an age when the barbarous usage 
of toast-drinking was in full force, he felt that he could not be 
an habitually sober man if he mingled in society, and obeyed 
a rule which required the man of delicate and excitable nerves 
to drink as much, bumper for bum|>er, as the man whose 
sluggish system could receive a quart of spirit at a sitting and 
yet scarcely experience a change of sensation. At that time it 
was customary with prudent men to protect themselves against 
a pernicious and tyrannous custom, by takiug a vow to abstain 
from toast-driukiug, or even from drinking wine at all, for a 



certain stated period. In Cliarles H.'b Loudon, the men «b» 
thus " took the pledge not to touch alcohol" (as modem tee- 
totallers would exprccis it], for a greater or less length of time, 
were numerous. Readers do not need to be reminded how often 
youug Pcpys waa uuder a vow not to drink ; and the device 
by which the jovial admiralty clerk strengthened an infirm 
will and defended himself against temptation was frequently 
employed by right-minded young men of his date. In some 
cases, instead of vowing not to drink, they bound themselves not 
to drink within a certain period ; two persons, that is to say, 
agreeing that they would abstain from wine and spirits for a 
certain period, and each binding himself in case he broke the 
compact to pay over a certain sura of money to his partner ia 
the bond. In the same way, when George III. was a boy, 
prudent men used to bind themselves not to lay wagers ; and 
in like manner also commercial partners in our own time occa- 
sionally bind themselves not to become surety for any one. 
Vouug Hale saw that to effeet a complete reformation of his 
life it was needful for him to abjure the practice of drinking 
ht^alths. He therefore vowed mrer again to drink a health; 
and he kept his vow. Never again did he brim his bumpa 
and drain it at the command of a toast-master, althou^ hit 
abstinence exposed him to much annoyance; and in his oldagB 
he thus urged his grandchildren to follow his example— ''I 
will not have you begin or pledge any health, for it is become 
one of the greatest artifices of drinking, and occasions of qoar- 
relling, in the kingdom. If you pledge one health, you oblige 
yourself to pledge another, and a third, and so onwards j and 
if you pledge as many as will be drunk, yon must be debauch^ 
and drunk. If they will needs know the reason of your re- 
fusal, it is a fair answer, ' that your grandfather that brought 
you up, from whom, under God, you have the estate you eqj<^ 
or expect, left this in command with you, that you sbonU 
never begin or pledge a health.' " 

Jeflreys' proUg^, Jolm IVevor, liked good wine himself, bat 
emulated the vii-tuous Hale in the pains which he took to 
place the treacherous drink beyond the reach of others — when- 
ever they showed a desire to drink it at his expense. After his 
expulsion from the House of Commons^ Sir John Trevor wu 
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sittiDg alone over a choice bottle of claret, when his needy 
kinaman, Boderic Lloyd, was announced. ** You rascal/' ex- 
claimed the Master of the Rolls, springing to his feet, and 
attacking his footman with furious language, '^ you have brought 
my cousin, Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary of North 
Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, up my back stairs. You 
■ooundrel, hear ye, I order you to take him this instant down 
my back stairs, and bring him up my front stairs" Sir John 
made such a point of showing his visitor this mark of respect, 
that the young barrister was forced to descend, and enter the 
room by the state staircase ; but he saw no reason to think 
himself honoured by his cousin's punctilious courtesy, when 
on entering the room a second time he looked in vain for the 
claret bottle. 

On another occasion Sir John Trevor's official residence af- 
forded shelter to the same poor relation when the latter was in 
great mental trouble. '' Roderic," saith the chronicler, " was 
returning rather elevated from his club one night, and ran 
against the pump in Chancery Lane. Conceiving somebody 
had struck him, he drew and made a lunge at the pump. 
The sword entered the spout, and the pump, being crazy, fell 
down. Roderic concluded he had killed his man, left his 
sword in the pump, and retreated to his old friend's house at 
the Rolls. There he was concealed by the servants for the 
night. In the morning his Honour, having heard the story, 
came himself to deliver him from his consternation and con- 
finement in the coal-hole." 

Amongst the eighteenth century lawyers there was consi- 
derable difference of taste and opinion on questions relating to 
the use and abuse of wine. Though he never, or very seldom, 
exceeded the limits of sobriety, Somcrs enjoyed a bottle in 
congenial society ; and though wine never betrayed him into 
reckless hilarity, it gave gentleness and comity to his habitually 
severe countenance and solemn deportment — if reliance may be 
placed on Swift's couplet — 

" Bj force of wine even Scarborough \b brave, 
iiall gruwB more pert, and Somers not so grave," 

A familiar quotation that alludes to Murray's early intercourse 
with the wits warrants an infierence that in opening manhood 
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lie preferred champagne to every other wine ; but as Lord 
Mansfield he steadily adhered to elaretj though fashion had 
taken into favour the fuller wine stigmatized as poison by John 
Home's famous epigram — 



" Boll] and erect the CHlodoninn atood ; 
Old was liiB mutton. Hud his clarat good. 
' l,et liim drink porl,' an English ntttteaman cried: 
lie druak tlio poison and his tpirit died," 



Unlike his father, who never sinned against moderation in his 
cupsj Charles Yorke waa a deep drinker as well as a gourmand. 
Hardwicke'a successor. Lord Nortiiingtou, was the first of a 
line of port-wiuc-drinking judges that may at the present time 
be fairly said to have come to an end — although a. few reverend 
fathers of the law yet remain, who drink with relish the 
Mcthnen drink when age has deprived it of body and 
strength. Until Robert Ilcnley held the seals. Chancellors con- 
tinued to hold after-dinner sittings in the Court of Clianccry 
on certain days of the week throughout term. Hardwieke, 
throughout his long ofBcial career, sat on the evenings of 
Wednesdays and Fridays hearing causes, while men of pleasure 
were fuddling themselves with fruity vintages. Lord North- 
ington, however, prevailed on George IIL to let him discontinue 
these evening attendances in court. " But why," asked the 
monarch, " do you wish for a change ?" " Sir," the Chancellor 
answered with delightful frankness, " I want the change in 
order that I may finish my bottle of port at my ease ; and your 
majesty, in your parental care for the happiness of your snbjeits, 
will, I trust, think this a sufficient reason," Of course the king's 
hearty laughter ended in a favourable answer to the petition 
fur reform, and from that time the Chancellor's evening sittings 
were discontinued. But ere he died, the jovial Chancellor paid 
the penalty which port exacts from all her fenent worshippers, 
and he suffered the acutest pangs of gout. It is recorded that 
as he limped from the woolsack to the bar of the House of 
Lords, he once muttered to a young peer who watched his 
distress with evident sympathy—-" Ah, my young friend, if I 
had known that these legs would one day carry a Chancellor, 
I woidd have taken better care of them when I was at your 
age." Unto this had come the handsome legs of young 
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Counsellor Henley, who, in his dancing days, stepped minuets 
to the enthusiastic admiration of the belles of Bath. 

Some Ught is thrown on the manners of lawyers in the 
eighteenth century by an order made by the authorities of 
Barnard's Inn, who, in November, 1706, named two quarts as 
the allowance of wine to be given to each mess of four men by 
two gentlemen on going through the ceremony of '' initiation/' 
Of course, this amount of wine was an '' extra'' allowance, in 
addition to the ale and sherry assigned to members by the regular 
dietary of the house. Even Sheridan, who boasted that he 
could drink any given quantity of wine, would have thought 
twice before he drank, so large a given quantity, in addition to 
a liberal allowance of stimulant. Anyhow, the quantity was 
fixed — a fact that would have elicited an expression of approval 
from Chief Baron Tliomson, who, loving port wine wisely, 
though too well, expressed at the same time his concurrence 
with the words and his dissent from the opinion of a barrister, 
who observed — " I hold, my lord, that after a good dinner a 
certain quantity of wine does no harm." With a smile, the 
Chief Baron rejoined — " True, si^; -it is the uncertain quantity 
that docs the mischief." 

The most temperate of the eighteenth-century Chancellors 
was Lord Camden, who required no more generous beverage 
than sound malt liquor, as he candidly declared, in a letter to 
the Duke of Grafton, wherein he says — ^^ I am, thank God, 
remarkably well, but your ^race must not seduce me into my 
former intemperance. A plain dish and a draught of porter 
(whic)i last is indispensable) are the very extent of my luxury." 
For porter, Edward Thurlow, in his student days, had high 
respect and keen relish ; but in his mature years, as well as 
still older age, full-lxxlicd port was his favourite drink, and 
under its influence were seen to best advantage those colloquial 
powers which caused Samuel Johnson to exclaim — " Depend 
upon it, sir, it is when you come close to a man in conversation 
that you discover what his real abilities are ; to make a speech 
in a public assembly is a knack. Now, I honour Thurlow, sir ; 
Thurlow is a fine fellow ; he fairly puts his mind to yours." 
Of Thurlow, when he had mounted the woolsack, Johnson also 
observed — '' I would prepare myself for no man in England 
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but Lord TUurlow. When I am to meet him, I would wishT 
kuow a day beforo," From the many stories told of Thurlow 
and ebriosity, oue may be here taken and brought under the 
reader's notice — not because it lias wit or humour to recom- 
mend it, but because it presents the Chaueellor in company 
with another port-loving lawyer, William Pitt, from whose fame, 
by-the-by, Lord Stanhope has recently removed the old dis- 
figuring imputations of sottishness, " Returning/' says Sir 
Nathaniel M' rax all, a poor authority, but piquant gossip- 
monger, " by way of frolic, very late at night, on horseback, to 
Wimbledon, from Addiscombc, the seat of Mr. Jeiikinson, near 
Croydon, where the party had dined. Lord Tburlow, the Chan- 
cellor, Pitt, and Duudas, found the turnpike gate, situate 
between Tooting and Strcatham, thrown open. Being elevated 
above their usual prudence, and having no servant near them, 
they passed through the gate at a brisk pace, without stopping 
to pay the toll, regardless of the remonstrances and tlireats of 
the turnpike man, who, muning after them, and believing them 
to belong to some highwaymen who had recently committed 
some depredation on that road, discharged the contents of his 
blunderbuss at their backs. Happily he did no injury." 

Throughout their long lives the brothers Scott were steady, 
and, according to the rules of the present day, inordinate 
drinkers of port wine. As a young barrister John Scott could 
carry more port with decorum than any other man of las inn ; 
and in the days when he is generally supjtosed to have lived 
on sprats and table-beer, he actdom passed twenty-four hours 
without a bottle of his favourite wine. Prudence, however, 
made him careful to avoid intoxication, and when he found 
that a frieudship often betrayed him into what he thought 
excessive drinking, he withdrew from the dangerous conneiion. 
" I see your friend Bowes verj- often," he wrote in May 1778, 
a time when Mr, Bowes was his most valuable client.; "but I 
dare not dine with him above once iu three months, as there 
is no getting away before midnight ; and, indeed, one is sure 
to be in a condition in which no man would wish to be in 
the streets at any other season." Of the quantities imbibed 
at these three-monthly dinners, an estimate may be formed 
£rom the following story. Bringing &om Oxford to IjtmdsB 
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that fine sense of the merits of port wine which characterized 
the thorough Oxonian of a century since^ William Scott made 
it for some years a rule to dine with his brother John on the 
first day of term at a tavern hard by the Temple ; and on 
these occasions the brothers used to make away with bottle 
after bottle not less to the astonishment than the approval 
of the waiters who served them. Before the decay of his 
faculties Lord Stowell was recalling these terminal dinners to 
his son-in-law Lord Sidmouth^ when the latter observed, ** You 
drank some wine together, I dare say?'' Lord Stowell, 
modestly, *' Yes, we drank some wine/' Son-in-law, inquisi- 
tively, '' Two bottles ?" Lord Stowell, quickly putting away 
the imputation of such abstemiousness, ^* More than that." 
Son-in-law, smiling, '' What, three bottles ?" Lord Stowell, 
''More." Son-in-law, opening his eyes with astonishment, 
" By Jove, sir, you don't mean to say that you took four 
bottles ?" Lord Stowell, beginning to feel ashamed of him- 
self, '' More ; I mean to say we had more. Now, don't ask 
any more questions." 

Whilst Lord Stowell, smarting under the domestic misery 
of which his foolish marriage with the Dowager Marchioness 
of Sligo was fruitful, sought comfort and forgetfulness 
in the cellar of the Middle Temple, Lord Eldon drained 
magnums of Newcastle port at his own table. Populous 
with wealthy merchants, and surrounded by an opulent 
aristocracy, Newcastle had used the advantages given her by a 
large export trade with Portugal to draw to her cellars such 
superb port wine as could be found in no other town in the 
United Kingdom ; and to the last the Tory Chancellor used to 
get his port from the canny capital of Northumbria. Just 
three weeks before his death the veteran lawyer, sitting in his 
easy-chair and recalling his early triumphs, preluded an ac- 
count of the great leading case, " Akroyd t;. Smithsou," by 
saying to his listener, " Come, Farrer, help yourself to a glass 
of Newcastle port, and help me to a little." But though he 
asked for a little, the old earl, according to his wont, drank 
much before he was raised from his chair and led to his 
sleeping-room. It is on record, and is moreover supported by 
unexceptionable evidence, that in his extreme old age, whilst 
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he was completely laid upon the shelf^ and almost down to the 
day of his deaths which occurred in his eighty-seventh year. 
Lord Eldon never drank less than three pints of port daily 
with or after his dinner. 

Of eminent lawyers who were steady port-wine drinkers. 
Baron Piatt — the amiable and popular judge who died in 1862, 
aged seventy-two years — may be regarded as one of the last. 
Of him it is recorded that in early manhood he was so com- 
pletely prostrated by severe illness that beholders judged him 
to be actually dead. Standing over his silent body shortly 
before the arrival of the undertaker, two of his Mends con- 
curred in giving utterance to the sentiment : '' Ah, poor dear 
fellow, we shall never drink a glass of wine with him again ;'' 
when, to their momentary alarm and subsequent delight, the 
dead man interposed with a faint assumption of jocularity, 
'' But you will though, and a good many too, I hope.'' When 
the undertaker called he was sent away a genuinely sorrowful 
man ; and the young lawyer, who was " not dead yet,'' lived 
to old age and good purpose. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

BEFORE AND AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 

ENOUGH has been said in the foregoing pages to show 
that the independence and purity^ which in recent times 
have universally characterized the English bench^ were not 
always found amongst our dispensers of justice in days when 
they derived their incomes chiefly from fees, and were re- 
movable at the monarch's discretion ; and when conscientious 
Chancellors, anxious to create a bench of judges who should 
neither stand in servile awe of the crown, nor be dangerously 
eager for the voluntary contributions of suitors, abstained 
from recommending for judicial preferment those members of 
the bar who were not known to possess private fortunes.* 
Enough also has been advanced to satisfy the reader that the 
fearless independence of the bar — a quality about which the 
sedition advocates, as they were termed, of George III.'s time, 
delighted to utter sonorous platitudes — is not less conspicuous 
at the present date than it was in reigns when a sovereign not 
only exercised a strong influence on counsel through pliant 
judges, but often condescended personally to express gratitude 
to barristers who defended, and enmity to barristers who 
opposed, his encroachments. Indeed, however much the ad- 
mission may wound lawyers who are keenly interested in the 
historic honour of their order, it must be confessed that in- 

* So well was this principle nndentood in the time of James L, that when 
Chief Justice Popham sent to Egurton the names of four aspirants to the bench, he 
took care to inform his lordiihip that thej were all rich men. " I have thought good,** 
wrote Popham, " to recommend these names to your L. to be preferred to hjs Ma*** 
to make hys choyse of two, if it may seeme good to your L., or to add or to alter the 
same as your L. shall thynk best : my brother Danyell, my brother Williams, my 
brother Tanfyld, and my brother Altham, all men learned and of good estate.*' — 
Egerton Baperi. 
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tiigrity was by uo means common upon the bench, and thi 
courage was far from universal at the bar, at those periods of 
Kuglish history when judges saw their profit in corruption, and 
when a character for nice honour was not calculated to hring 
a young barrister into favour with the distributors of 
patronage. 

Nor is the existing etiquette of the Law much more ancit 
thau its morality,* In oldcn times our great advocates 
ercised their proicssion in a manucr that would occasion li' 
scandal at the preaeut day. They publicly and iu their 
persons touted for business ; they made time-bargains 
their clients ; they accepted for their services payment in kini 
and they constantly performed work which no solicitor of 
present day would do with his own hand. Long after the 
jeants used to Wsit St, Paul's daily dui-ing term, after t' 
o'clock dinner, and standing at their pillars sell legal opinii 
just as orange-girls vend oranges in the public ways, — it was 
their custom to communicate with their lay employers without 
the intervention of attorneys. 

Early in the seventeenth century certain members of the bar 
laid themselves out specially for chamber- practice ; and during 
the Commonwealth and under Charles II. the conveyancers be- 
came a distinct division of the practising bar. Thus Orlando 

• Ib Bverj period of its hUtoTy Iho law hoa comprised wilbin Its ranks men of 
slualeBB probily and nolle priiiciplea; but tbu high lepatstioo for inonJ worlh m 
well as iDtallactuul ability, trliich tbe profesaioQ has eiyojed for aereral generstloDB 
(nDtwithsCanding the occurrence of mnnj paindil acaiida.ls, and DOtwithstanding- lite 
unquitliiied blackueee of its notorious black sheep], must b« attributed to the retbnns 
introduced at the great Eietolation of '88. Of course the law did not in a daj or 
Hven in B single generation diauird thu low lone and moral laxity which prevailed 
amongrt her menibera under the Stuarta ; hut no one fnmiliBr with the annals of 
Westminster Hall will deny that James II.'s fall was fuUowed by a most striking 
change for the better in ever/ grade of legal practitioners. Judges ceaied to scold 
like tipsy women ; counsellors leanit to contend with ^n appearance of decorom 
when their passions were most excited ; and attoniuya assumed honesty when ihey 
did not really poesi^Ba it. With the course of time the court manner of barristers 
grew more and more gentlemanlike, ajid it became more and more gGDeratlj ac- 
cepted amongst them tbat profeesioaal privilege did not entitle them tfl infringe tho 
laws of honour. For Heveral years, unages that savoured of corruption lingered in 
the courts, and so late as tbe Wilkes and Junius trials, a wearer of the Braine ^^^ 
Richard Aston) is believed to have accepted a bribe i but steadily tbe moral *M^^ 
sphere of the iaw became purer, and its toae identical witii that of tbe 1~ 
classeB of society. 
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Bridgeman was an eminent chamber-counsel and conveyance!* 
during the ascendancy of Cromwell ; and his course was not 
exceptional amongst the few loyalist lawyers of that period 
who chose to work as draughtsmen^ (indicating their political 
sympathies by the literal peculiarities of their work,) rather than 
seek business in Westminster Hall, where they would be com- 
pelled to express respect for republican judges. Francis North's 
skill at conveyancing is especially mentioned by his biographer, 
who observes, '^ I can with assurance say, that he was no less 
expert, at that sort of practice, than any one of his time, 
although professing no other/' Francis North had a con- 
siderable amount of conveyancer's business ; and not only did 
he take instructions from his clients without the intervention 
of the inferior branch of the profession, but in the earlier years 
of his professional career he habitually did the work of a mere 
law-writer. '' At the beginning of his business,'* says Roger, 
'' he had no clerk, and not only drew but ingrossed instruments 
himself, and, when he was in full practice, he scrupled not to 
write anything himself. A lady in Norfolk told me he made 
up some agreements for her ; and, at the sealing, a bond was 
wanted, and there was no attorney, or clerk, at hand to draw 
it, so they were at a stand ; and then he took the pen, and 
said, * I think it will not foul my fingers if I do it myself/ 
and thereupon he made the bond, and it was sealed. I have 
often heard him complain of the community of the convey- 
ancers, and say that some of them were pack-horses, and could 
not go out of their road.'' 

It appears also that as early as the seventeenth century 
young barristers were accustomed to '' dodl" for the leaders 
of Westminster Hall — i.e., to assist eminent counsellors who 
had more business than they could transact without profes- 
sional coadjutors ; the assistance beiug rendered for the sake 
of introduction to attorneys and practice. Thus Francis North 
for a while devilled in Sir Geoffrey Palmer's chambers, and at 
a later (jcriod of his career extended a not disinterested patro- 
nage to Syderfin, the famous reporter, whose knowledge of law 
won the respect of the Temple gallants, who, notwithstanding 
their homage to his attainments, could not forbear from de- 
riding his uncouth appearance, stooping figure, and singularly 
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awkward gait. His coniiexiou witli Francis North was very 
profitable to Syderfiii, aiid would have been productive of still 
greater advantage bad he lived longer; but before North 
placed his head on the pillow of the Common Pleas, the re- 
porter had departed to anotlicr world, leaving an ample fortune 
to the pretty girl whom he married whilst she was still 
under age, and whose forcible removal to France after her 
husband's death by " Sarafield the raptor" supplied Charles ll.'s 
London with a most exciting cause celebre. 

But though Charles II. 'a bar adopted some of our existing 
arrangements for subdividing legal labour, and controlliug the 
relations of lawyers and clients, many years passed before bar- 
risters devised all, or unanimously observed any, of the regula- 
tions which make up the code of bar etiquette at the present 
time. In the seventeenth century clients almost always in- 
sisted on having personal interviews with their counsel, and 
though their attorneys or solicitors usually conducted them to 
counsel's chambers* and were present during the conferences, 
no member of the inferior branch of the profession deemed 
himself affronted or ill-uaed if a client chose to confer with his 
advocate without the presence of a third person. Long into 
the following century barristers of every grade used to act for 
clients without the co-operation of the inferior branch in cases 
where no process of court required the eraployracnt of an attor- 
ney or solicitor ; and they were accustomed to receive their lay 
clients in the coffee-houses fast by Westminster Hall and the 
Inns of Court, just as the eighteenth-century physician used to 
sit at an appointed hour of each day in his public coffee-room, 
and write prescriptions for such patients as came to consult 
him whdat he drank his wine. Hogarth's 'Marriage k la 
Mode' contains amusing illustrotioiis of the change in legal 
etiquette since the time when a young barrister did not think 
it beneath his dignity to draw up a marriage-settlement, and 
personally superintend its execution iu the house of a wealthy 
client. 



• BpflBking of his eminent brother, Roger North Bajl — "He could, orer night, 
juBt, and but just, admit his clients and the[r agents;" but tboiigh the client and 
agent ore tbits described as visiting togetber, Fraocis Hartb, in bis palmiest daya, 
need to act for clieuts witJiout tbe interventioD of an attorney. 
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Our estimate of the prevailing tone of the bar in past times* 
is not heightened by the indecorous violence which characte- 
rized the contentions of eminent advocates, and which often 
marked their treatment of witnesses, and prisoners on trial. 
Cokeys insolence to Bacon and brutality to Raleigh are illus- 
trations of professional tone as well as of personal disposi- 
tion. The ' Examen' furnishes us with a delightful piece of 
testimony that in Charles II /s time rival advocates seldom 
argued a cause of public interest without deafening uproar and 
indecent altercation. Speaking of his brother's intercourse 
with Sir William Jones, the author of the ' Examen' observes : 
'^ And one thing betwixt them was admirable, which is, that^ 
notwithstanding successes of preferments created uneasiness (on 
one side at least), and, tempers considered as well as principles^ 
it was naturally impossible there should be any great intimacy, 
but rather the contrary, yet both were so wise as to maintain 
a fair correspondence ; and although in the course of their prac- 
tice they were often chosen on purpose to resist each other, 
esjjccially in hot factious causes, yet they never clashed in 
words, or made any show of private animosity, as commonly , in 
such cases, is done with great noise and indecency. But they 
conversed, visited, and entertained familiarly .'' All that the 
severest censor of Old Bailey manners can say, is that the pro- 
ceedings of that court are sometimes carried on with '^ great 
noise and indecency.'^ It has already been observed that the 
overbearing and reprehensible tone of the Restoration bar, not- 
withstanding the immediate good results of the revolution, was 
not speedily dismissed ; and even long after gentler manners 
had obtained general acceptance in Westminster Hall our courts 
of justice retained a taint of their ancient savagery, and alike 
on the bench and at the bar men of harsh and insolent tempers 
uttered words which, if they fell from a judge's lips in these 
days, would draw upon him the censure of all decent society. 

• Id the 'Jadgci of England,* Mr. Fom obsenrefl — "Cecil, Earl of SaliBbary, 
does not gire a flattering character of the kwyers in thia reign. In 1610, he tells 
Sir Henry YeWerton — ' Moet of oar lawyers and judges, though learned in their 
profession, yet not having other learning, they npon a question demanded, bluntly 
answer it, and can go no further, having no Tehiculum to carry it by difcourse or 
insinuation to the understanding of others.* " 



Thui'low's treatment of Pepper Artlcn, and Kenyou's bilious 
petulance, may be cited as comparatively recent instances of 
misconduct on the bench ; whilst as a parallel case of unseemly 
behaviour at the bar may be mentioned the contumacious de- 
meanour of the Serjeants who so completely deprived poor Chief 
Justice Sir James Mansfield of his peace of mind that he used to 
cry aloud in his dreams, " D the Serjeants !" 

But nothing illustrates more forcibly the change in legal 
etiquette than the license which permitted young barristers in 
the seventeenth century to ask attorneys for briefs, and to 
employment Irom suitors. 

In every generation the bar has been a profession wU 
large number of competent but disappointed candidates 
employment. Under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth a sudden 
success at the bar was not more frequent than it is at the 
present time, Francis Bacon's elevation came to him after 
years of labour and expectation, and amongst his contempora- 
ries there were many able lawyers who waited in vain for 
success throughout long lives. The length of the period 
assigned to preliminary study at the Inns of Court, the 
ancient rule which forbade a barrister to raise hia voice in 
Westminster Hall until two years had elapsed since his call, 
and the provisions which for many generations secured tlie 
best business at the bar to the wearers of the coif — usually 
men of reverend years, and necessarily advocates of consi- 
derable standing — apart from biographic evidence, would prove 
that in olden time very young men were not expected to hold 
leading positions at the bars of their sovereign's courts. The 
seventeenth century, as a period of civil commotion* and in- 
tense political excitement, was upon the whole favourable to 
young talent that was not fettered by principle. In Charles II. 'a 
reign mere boys forced themselves into leading positions in 
Westminster Hall by timely and loud assertion of principles in 
favour with the king's party ; whilst others gained their price 

* Foliticfil eicilement, when it aSectu the law coarls at all, biu almost inv&ri&bly 
been productice of earlj eucceaws at ihe bar. The nuDiber of early Buccesuis at the 
Irish bar IB greail; due lo the const ant poUlical ogiUlioDof Ibo Emenihl lale. So, klso, 
the unsettled stale of England in George III. 'a lime favoored the juniur bar, Erakine 
made hia Biiddon aucceBS bj political haranguea. In calmer times be cerbiiuly would 
not baie eucceeded bo qoickly or eo eaall)'. 
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at court by advocating popular opinion so boldly and cleverly, 
that the dominant faction deemed it prudent to buy their 
conversion and support. But even at a time when drunken 
boys could force themselves to the bench^ success as a rule 
came late at the bar. Roger North's ' Discourse' leaves us 
no room to doubt that^ under ordinary circumstances the 
lawyers of his time worked their way upwards by small degrees 
and slow paces^ with the exception of the few who played a 
bold and perilous game in the political arena. In the next 
three generations fortunate barristers rose in most cases slowly, 
though more quickly than at the present time. Under the 
first three Georges there were some conspicuous instances of 
early success^ such as Philip Yorke, who rose to be Solicitor 
General before he had completed the thirtieth year of his age, 
and the fifth of his standing at the bar ; and John Scott, who 
was in the fiill tide of his prosperity many years before he 
plucked his first grey hair. But these cases were few. On 
the other hand there is reason to question whether the stories 
of long neglect followed by conspicuous success — stories that 
give a romantic tone to certain popular memoirs of eminent 
lawyers — should not be classed amongst biographic fictions. 
The familiar tale of Lord Camden's sudden^ rise after years 
of poverty and fruitless endeavour rests upon such imsatis- 
factory evidence that it must be regarded as apocryphal. And 
the same criticism must be made with regard to similar stories 
which have encouraged many a briefless barrister to persevere 
in a course of misdirected eflbrt and overwhelming disappoint- 
ment. Men have become judges whose opening years at the 
bar were not marked by brilliant fortune; but it may be 
doubted whether in recent times a barrister ever became a 
leader in his profession who either failed to get a certain 
amount of substantial business in the first three years after his 
call, or having obtained some measure of recognition, was 
unable to increase his connexion year by year. As a general 
rule it may be stated positively that the barrister will do just 
nothing in his profession who, having taken proper means to 
achieve success, is without practice at the end of the fifth year 
after his call : and it may be added that men, who after five 
years' trial of the bar are without clients, would display more 
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prudence and courage by acknowledging their defeat 
seeking another career, than by doggedly persisting in the 
path of failure. Charles Yorke's slow progress in the first 
years of hia professional career caused him much despondency ; 
but his income steadily rose from 121/. in the first year to 
1000/. in the seventh, and therefore he had reason to hope 
that he would one day be amongst the " fortunate few." The 
slow but manifest progress of the second Yorke in these seven 
years may be taken as the ordinary course of " juniors " who 
eventually win the prizes of advocacy. 

But though rapid successes were exceptional in old as well 
as recent times, there is no doubt that formerly young bar- 
risters had many opportunities and means for pushing them- 
selves into practice, from which they arc now debarred by 
etiquette, "Without incurring reprimand or obloquy they 
might drink with attorneys at taverns, push their way into 
Bohcitors' offices on nominal pretexts, aud commend themselves 
to the notice of strange suitors from the country by accosting 
them and gossiping with them in Westminster Hall. From 
the days of Jefircya and Wright to the days of Thurlow and 
Wedderbum ; from the rise of coflee-houses to the rise of 
club-houses, the young advocate talked himself into notoriety 
at public ordinaries and common tables. Even when he 
exercised the arts by which Mr. Robert Sawyer, of medical 
notoriety, impressed the piibbc with a sense of the magnitude 
of his practice, he provoked nothing worse than the ridicule of 
his competitors. " After he was called to the bar," saya Roger 
North of Jeffreys, " he used to sit in coffee-houses and order 
his man to come and tell him that company attended him in 
I bis chamber, at which he would huff, and say, ' Let them stay 

a little ; I will come presently.' This made a show of busi- 
ness." This sort of personal pulfery was common amongst the 
legal, as well as the medical practitioners of the town in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century. 

Their extreme obsequiousness to the bench was another dis- 
agreeable feature of the seventeenth ceutmy advocates. "Whilst 
the Stuarts demanded servile obedience from their judges, 
similar submissiveness was exacted from the bar by time-serving 
judges ; and to such lengths did wearers of the ermine go ia 
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showing aversion and contempt for obnoxious counsel^ that bar- 
risters seldom ventured to hold briefs in a court where they 
had incurred the personal hostility of the bench. To play the 
toady to chiefs and puisnes was an art most carefully 
practised by rising juniors; and the barrister who by flattery 
or congenial humour was so fortunate as to gain the ear of the 
court, frequently exercised his influence most unscrupulously. 
Roger North informs us, as though it were much to his 
brother's credit, that Lord Guildford, in the days of his prac- 
tice at the bar, was a consummate sycophant towards every 
judge whom he addressed ; and even Maynard, a man of far 
higher spirit, was mean enough to practise on the foibles of his 
judges in a manner that at the present time would be deemed 
very dishonourable. Of the latter counsel it is recorded that, 
without a single word of protest, he would sacrifice a trifling cause 
or a poor client to a judge's error, in order that, having pleased 
the judge by his apparent acquiescence, he might with greater 
ease lead him by the nose in a case concerning larger interests, 
or the interests of a more powerful client. Such tricky conduct 
would not be tolerated in Westminster Hall at the present 
time ; though not many years have elapsed since an eminent 
counsel used to gratify a particular judge with an occasional 
bad point, so that his lordship, pleased with his own cleverness 
in exposing the error, might be amiably disposed to conmiend 
the strong arguments of the wily counsel. 

An ingenious writer to whom the compiler of these volumes 
is indebted for many suggestions, is of opinion that the custom 
of addressing puisne judges in court by the title of '^ your lord- 
ship'^ originated in a desire on the part of the bar to win the 
favour of the bench. If this explanation be true, it would tend 
to show that liowever much the Revolution eflected for the 
iudcix;ndcncc of judges, it did not discourage sycophancy at the 
bar ; for the custom in question commenced in the eighteenth 
century. It seems, however, more probable that the change of 
address took place in deference to the expressed wishes of . 
autliority at the time when the crown made it a rule to knight 
every new puisne on his appointment. 

Some of the modes by which Scarlett gained liis ascendancy 
over Lord Tentcrden were scarcely less discreditable to the 
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advocate than the Chief Justice. Familiar with the weak- 
nesses of the chief ^s nature^ Scarlett used to play upon him as 
though he belonged to an inferior species ; but on a memorable 
occasion his lordship was enlightened as to the ignominious 
thraldom in which he was held. Interrupting Mr. Adolphus, 
the criminal advocate, Scarlett superciliously observed — ^^ Mr. 
Adolphus^ there is a wide difference between the practice of 
this court and the usages of the Old Bailey.'' With i)erfect 
coolness^ and a voice that bit itself into the ear of every listener, 
Adolphus answered — ^^ I know it well. There — ^the judge rules 
the advocates ; here — an advocate rules the judge.'' 

Amongst comparatively modem instances of judicial par- 
tiality towards certain members of the bar may be noticed the 
strong preference which Lord Mansfield — an old Westminster 
boy and Christ Church student — ^used to manifest for barristers 
who had been educated at his school and college. A strong 
conviction that the Chief Justice habitually displayed prejudice 
against coimsel who had not been a student of those colleges 
caused John Scott to retire from the King's Bench and devote 
himself to Chancery practice, at a time when the Chancery bar 
did not number twenty members, and when the status of the 
Equity counsel was decidedly beneath that of a Common Law 
barrister. 
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PART XIV -TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 

CHAPTER LXXIIL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

MAKING one of his wittiest and most illiberal speeches^ 
Dr. Johnson observed to a numerous company^ concerning 
a stranger who had just quitted the room — ^^ I don't care to 
speak ill of any man behind his back, but I believe the gentle- 
man who has taken his departure is an attorney/' The pun- 
gency of the satire causes the reader to overlook its injustice ; 
but so unpleasant is its ungenerous narrowness that it has done 
far more to lower the speaker's character for amiability than to 
heighten his reputation for colloquial humour. 

Illustrating this same social disfavour in which attorneys 
were for several generations placed by the prejudices of the 
humble and the insolence of the great, a good story was told 
by Sir Walter Scott of Sir Allan McLean, who was driven by 
Scotch attorneys from the comparatively civilized regions of 
North Britain to Inchkenneth, in which picturesque and ver- 
dant islet he entertained Dr. Johnson and his friend Boswell. 
Surveying from the windows of Carron Lodge a wide and noble 
landscape, studded with the seats of opident residents, Sir Allan 
pointed to a well-placed mansion in the distance, and asked the 

name of its owner. " Mr. , the writer to the signet," 

was the answer. *^ Tut I'' exclaimed Sir Allan, testily, pointing 
to a spot somewhat nearer the river Carron ; *' I mean that 
house — there." His host replied — *^ Oh, that belongs to a very 

worthy and honest fellow, Jamie , another writer to the 

signet." " Umph," interposed Sir Allan, beating a tattoo with 
his foot ; " and yon smaller house — whose is that V* " Hit 
name? Bless me, I forget it; but he ia a Stirling man — and 
a writer to the lignet." This waa too much for Sir 
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powers of endurance. " My dear friend," he remarked to 1 
entertainer, " you have a fine situation here, and a lovely 

landscape ; but d your neighbourhood !" 

One is nnable to ascertain with certainty the degree of 
esteem or discsteem in which persons acting professionally as 
repreacntative litigants in turn for principals unable to attend 
personally to their legal interests, were held iu times when the 
custom which permits suitors to act by proxy was still a novel 
regulation. But there are reasons for thinking that under the 
Plantagencta attorneys were by no means contemptible perso- 
nages. Under Edward I. pleaders and barristers who had tnken 
the Serjeant's degree frequently acted as the proxies or attor- 
neys of parties in suits ; and throughout many generations prac- 
' tising attorneys were in a considerable proportion of cases Inns- 
of-Court men. Moreover at a later period, when the Four Inns 
had been closed to the inferior branch of the profession, attor- 
neys were required to be members of one of the Inns of Chan- 
cery. The readiness with which competent practitioners were 
found for the lower departments of legal practice also sustiuns 
an inference that their position was reputable as well as lucra- 
tive. In Edward III.'s reign the kingdom contained four 
hundred attorneys, and a century later the nnmbcr of Eng- 
lish attorneys had iiu-reased to bo inconvenient a magnitude 
that it was found necessary to reduce* their ranks. 

In Henry VIII. 's London practising attorneys were fre- 
quently Templars, or members of Gray's Inn or Lincoln's Inn ; 
and notwithstaudiug various orders which forbade gentlemen 
' of the Four Inns to act as attorneys or solicitors, the same state 
of things existed throughout the Elizabethan period. By the 
Orders of the Middle Temple (An. 1635, II Car. I.) it was 
ordered — " That the Acts of Parliament of this House, touch- 
ing none admittance of Common Attorneys, made 25 Junii, 3 & 
4 Ph. & M., be from thenceforth duly observed : And Further 
that a list be made of the names of the present attorneys and 
solicitors of this house ; and entered into the Parliament 
Book ; and if any gentleman from henceforth, after he shall he 

• 32 Hon. VI. raducod i!ie allonieyB of Norfolk and Suffolk from eightj to (bor- 
teen, uiil proliibited ihcir inorciiEe. la 1861, it wax oalculikted timt lUe English 
■ttornejB, actually on the mile — Either in practice or relirEmeiit— Qumbond about 
13,000. 
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admitted^ shall then become an Attorney^ or shall practice as a 
Common Attorney, or Solicitor in any of his Majesties courts, 
shall ipso facto be expelled the house/^ It is noteworthy that 
whilst this order refers to an older order of Philip and Mary, it 
takes *iio notice of the Orders made by Lord Coventry and all 
the Judges (15 Ap., 6 Car. I.), wherein the learned judges ob- 
serve, — " For that there ought alwayes to be observed a differ- 
ence between Utter Barristers, Readers in Court, and Appren- 
tices in Law, which arc the principal persons next unto 
Serjeants and Judges in administration of Justice ; and At- 
tomeys and Solicitors, which are but ministerial persons of an 
ir\ferior nature ; therefore it is ordered that from henceforth no 
common Attorney or Solicitor shall hereafter be admitted of 
any of the four Houses of Coxxrt" That the afore-mentioned 
order of Philip and Mary did not exclude attorneys from the 
Middle Temple in the reign of Elizabeth, we know from Dug- 
dalc, who in his notes concerning that society says — ^^ In 17 
Eliz. the new Skreen in the Hall was made ; towards which 
every Master of the Bench was assessed at 20s. ; every Master 
of the Uttcr-Barr, Officer, and Common Attorney at 10»., and 
each person else of this society at 6«. 8^//'* ^^ 

But even at a time when the Four Inns contained a consider- 
able number of attorneys and solicitors, a wide difference 
existed between the condition of the average attorney and the 
status of the ordinary utter-barrister. Indeed many persons 
affected to regard an attorney not as a lawyer, but as a mere 
scnant for carrj'ing out the instructions of lawyers. Bishop 
Earle^s satirical sketch of ' An Attorney,' in the Microcosmo- 
graphic, shows the low estimation in which the inferior practi- 

* Wlicn " mininterial periinns of an inferior nature** could no longer gain admit- 
tancG into the mipcrior law colIegcR, they continued to frequent the Inns of Chancery ; 
and in 1654 the ufiper benrh made an order (renewed exactly half a century later 
by judge* uiing Rtill stronger terms) that crery attorney should be admitted a 
member of one of the Inns of (^onrt or Chancery. In face of the orders of the Foor 
Inns, this ordei* of the bench operated by driTing the attorneys into such Inns of 
Chancery as cared to receive them ; but it is probable that the order was nt no time 
riKidly enforced, and that it became altogether a dead letter soon after its renewal at 
the opening of the eighteenth century. Bamanl's Inn was a popular college witk 
attorneys under William and Mary, but in James I.*s reign it resisted the intrusion 
of the inferior order. 

VOL. II. T 
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tioncrs of law were held by the nobility and chief gentry of 
Charles I.'s Englaud. " An Attorney — His ancient beginning," 
says the bishop, " was a blue coat, sine livery, and his hatching 
under a lawyer; whence though but pen-feathered bee hatli 
now nested for himself, and with Ids hoorded pence purchaet 
an office. Two desks, and a quire of paper sat him up, where 
he now sits in state for all commers. Wee can call him no 
great author, yet he writes very much, and with the infamy of 
the court is maintained in his libels. He has sonic snatch of 
a schoUer, and yet uses Latin very hardly, and leat it shuiild 
accuse him cuts it off in the midst, and wiU not let it Hpeake 
out. He is, contrary to great men, maintained by his followers, 
that is, his poore country clienta, that worship him more than 
their landlord, and be they never such churles, he lookes for 
their courtcsie. He first racks them roundly himseffe, and then 
delivers them to the lawyer for execution. His looks are very 
solicitous, importing much haste and dispatch, he is never with- 
out his hauds full of businessc, that is, of paper. His skin becomes 
at last as dry as parchment, and hia face as intricate as the 
most winding course, ffe talkes statutes as fiercely as if he 
had mooted seven yeares in the Innes of Court ; when all his 
skill is stuck in hia girdle, or in his office window. Strife and 
wrangling have made him rich, and he is thankful to his bciie- 
factor, and nourishes it. If he live in a country village, he 
makes all his ncigliboura good subjects; for there ehall I)e 
nothing done but what there is law for. His businessc gives 
him not leave to thiukc of liis conscience, and when the time 
or tcrmc of his life is going out, for doomes-day hee ia seciire, 
for hee hopes he hath a trickc to reverse judgment."* This 
sketch is especially noticeable for the distinction which it draws 
between attorneys and barristers, by the words reprinted iu 
italics. Indeed Bishop Earle scarcely looked upon the attornev 

* TbDM) who aro canons itboal oar social history shoald read the iticroeo*- 
mographU. The bishop's sketch of " A Serjeant or CBtch-Pok'," {,e., hum-bailiS' or 
sheriff's officer, might bo ineerled with propriety in this Boot Aboul Lftwynrs. N'll 
leu inlerealing is the chsraotor of " an Dnivorsity Dunne," »ho, ssja Bihhop Earlo, 
"ia a gentkinaa'a follower cheaply parchnst, for hia owDe tnoDe; ba'd hired bin. 
Hm is an inferior creditor, of some ten ghillinga or downe-wards, contracted for 
honse-bire, or perchance drinks, loo weake lo be put in a suite, and he arresU jeaz 
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as an acknowledged member of the legal profession; -whereas 
amongst the humbler sort of our country people the word 
lawyer now-a-days means an attorney^ and is never applied to 
a member of the bar. 

During the seventeenth century attorneys and solicitors grew 
in riches, if not in honour. The Commonwealth squibs and 
tracts represent them as living with no less pomp and luxury 
than the country squires, and as amassing large fortunes which 
enabled their sons to purchase the lands of impoverished gentry. 
Captain John Somers, the father of Lord Chancellor Somers, 
may be taken as an instance of the affluence, gentility, and 
power which were possessed by country attorneys of the highest 
grades in the time of the Commonwealth. As to the relations 
and intercourse maintaiued by country attorneys of this period 
with their brethren in London, there is a want of definite 
information ; but a passage in the ' Life of Lord Keeper 
Guildford,^ shows that so early as Cromwell's time London 
solicitors and attorneys had begun to act as agents for rural 
practitioners. " His lordship,'' says Roger, in one of the many 
passages of his book that throw light on the unsatisfactory 
state of legal etiquette in the seventeenth century, " while he 
was a student and during his incapacity to practise above-board, 
was contented to underpuU, as they call it, and manage divers 
suits for his country friends and relations, ^ which,' he said, 
' was useful to him in letting him into a knowledge of the 
offices, and the methods used there,' for he was always in 
person present at every turn in whatever business he under- 
took. In a cause for his father against Sir John Lawrence, 
lie recovered 300/., and brought in a very moderate bill of 
charges, which pleased his father, who expected a great deal 
more. lie made use of Mr. Baker, a Solicitor in Chancery, 
who for his siugular integrity was famous, and on this occasion 
ought to be remembered with honour. His lordship had a 
veneration for this Mr. Baker as long as he lived. When his 
lordship \mA his bill, the virtuous solicitor laid by a sum 
(according to an usual rate) for him, saying that it was their 
way, and they were allowed at the offices somewhat for 
encouragement to them that brought business. By this we 
see what country and other attomies get by Chancery suits. 

T 2 
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But his lordship would not touch a penny^ but turned it back 
upon the good man's hands/' 

As a companion-picture to Bishop Earless Character of an 
Attorney y drawn in the seventeenth century, may be taken Ned 
Ward's Character of a Petty-Fogger, which was penned about 
a hundred years later. " He is an amphibious monster,^' says 
the London Spy, describing the law attorney of Queen Anne's 
London, ^^that partakes of two natures, and those contrary. 
He's a great lawyer both of peace and enmity, and has no 
sooner set people together by the ears but is soliciting the law 
to make an end of the difference. * * * His affection 
to the law proceeds from the litigiousness of his ancestors, who 
brought the family to beggary. Therefore there is nothing he 
abhors more than poverty in a client. He is never more proud 
than when he has a fee for a topping coimcil, and would make 
anybody believe Serjeant Such-an-one and he are as great 
friends as the devil and the Earl of Kent. He gets money in 
term time by sitting in a tavern, for every client that comes in 
he makes pay sixpence a glass till he has sold a quart or two at 
Jhat rate, and puts the surplus in his pocket. He looks always 
as busie as a merchant in 'Change time ; and if ever a cause is 
carried that he's concerned in, he tells you its owing to his 
management. He is a great lover of veal thro' the respect he 
has for calves' skin, and admires the wonderful works of the 
bee more for the wax than the honey, -x- * * * Catch 
him in whatever company soever, you will always hear him 
stating of cases, or telling what notice my Lord Chancellor 
took of him when he beg'd leave to supply the deficiency of his 
council. He always talkes with as great assurance as if he 
understood what he pretends to know, and always wears a 
band, in which lies his gravity and wisdom. He concerns 
himself with no justice but the justice of a cause^ and for 
making an unconscionable bill he outdoes a taylor. * * * 
He is very understanding in the business of the Old Bailey, 
and knows as well how to fee a juryman as he does a barrister. 
He has a rare knack of putting in Broom-stick Bail. * * * 
** * * His study is abroad, his learning all experience, and 
his library in his pocket, which is always stuffed with as many 
papers as poet Bays in the Rehearsal. * * * He's also a 
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great newsmonger^ and all public reports must occur to his 
knowledge^ for his busincsse lies most in a coffee-house^ and the 
greatest of his diversion is in reading the newspapers. He is 
commonly a great smoker, and will walk half-a-mile to a 
tobacconist^s where he thinks he may have six corns more 
than onlinary for his penny. Meet him wheresoever in term 
time and ask him ' Whither go you ?' and his answer shall be, 
' To Wesiminater.' And, indeed, you may find him in the 
Hall much oftener than he that has ten times the busincsse 
there; for he- is one of those that love to hear how other 
people^s matters go, tho' it does not at all concern him.'' 

For two or three generations after the Revolution of '88, 
the inferior branch of the law seems to have sunk in public 
estimation, whilst the superior made a more than corresponding 
rise in social opinion. In no Bmall degree the bar contributed 
to the general dislike of attorneys. Anxious to gain credit for 
qualities in which the inferior practitioners were, as a class, 
notoriously deficient, the Inns-of-Court-men were frequently 
importunate in entreating the world not to confound them 
with lawyers of a lower grade. Holding themselves aloof from 
attorneys — as persons of lower rank, intelligence, and morality 
— they aggravated a hostile sentiment which they ought to 
have done their best to render less violent. Instead of defend- 
ing their humble brethren against charges which, notwith- 
standing their truth in individual cases, were scandalously lui- 
just when they were directed at an entire class, the barristers 
too generally admitted with an affectaticm of regret the fair- 
ness of the accusations. Thus encouraged it is no matter for 
wonder that people of fashion, adopting a tone which accorded 
with the prejudices of the ignorant and vulgar, habitually 
spoke of attorneys as enemies of human kind. ^^ He had/' 
said Horace Walpole of Sir John Willes, '^ great quickness of 
wit, and a merit tliat would atone for many foibles — liis 
severity to, and discouragement of, that pest of society, 
attorneys. Hence his court was deserted by them, and all 
the business they could transport carried into Chancery, where 
Vorke's filial piety would not refuse an asylum to his father's 
profession." In thus stigmatizing a numerous body of edu- 
cated men, and sneering at the parentage of Liord Hardwicke, 
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whose father was an attorney, and not, as Lord MansfieW 
gravely asserted, a peasant, Horace Walpolc gave pungent 
expression to feelings that were universal in the good society of 
his longtime. 

Attorneys laboured under this undeserved obloquy through- 
out the last century; and to Lord Kenyon's dishonour it 
must be recorded that, although he had received his chief legal 
education in an attorney's office, he seized every opportunity 
to keep alive the public dislike of the inferior lawyers, who, by- 
the-wayj just before the rise of Special Pleaders, and at the 
time when the bar spoke of them with liveliest disdain, were 
the usual aud most efficient instructors of Inns-of-Court 
students. 

It should also be borne in mind that throughout this period 
of extreme unpopularity, the inferior branch steadily gained 
influence within the ranks of the profession, and continued to 
draw within their lines of special practice divers kinds of legal 
business that had Iain beyond their peculiar province in pre- 
vious generations. " It is a vulgar observation," says Roger 
North, in the ' Discourse,' " that the attornies get ground of the 
long-robc, as it is called; the reason of which is, the gown 
has derelicted the practice of forma, so that all is now left to 
them ; and such as profess only to afford a Httle discourse aud 
take money, shall not be applied to, but for necessity, wheu 
their advice is wanted ; and it is not one business of a thousand 
that comes to them ; the former part is nearer the client than 
the counsel. I have heard Serjeant Maynard say he has 
several times gone the Western Circuit on foot, aud that no 
Attorney made brcviatc of more than the pleadings, hut that 
the eounsel themselves perused and noted the evidences; if 
deeds, by perusing them in his chamber, if witnesses, by ex- 
amining them there also before the trial, and so were never 
deceived in the expected evidence, as now the contrary 
happens, the evidence seldom or never comes up to the brief, 
and counsel are forced to ask which is the beat witness. But 
the abatement of such industry and exactness, with a laziness 
also, or rather superciliousness, whereby the practice of law 
forms is slighted by counsel, the business, of course, falls 
into the haudes of attornies." Long after these words were 
penned, the attorneys continued to encroach upon the anci 
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liberties of the long robe, and gain a vexatious and firm 
dominion over the ordinary herd of practising barristers, — 
just as the London apothecaries at the same period were 
growing in prosperity at the expense, and to the keen an- 
noyance, of the London physicians. Whilst the mutual 
jealousies and hatred of the Apothecaries' Hall and Physicians' 
College broke out in satirical literature, of which Garth's 
'Dispensary' is the most creditable specimen, and in scan- 
dalous litigation; the ill-feeling between the bar and the 
attorneys was expressed in the contempt with which lawyers 
of the higher grades almost invariably delighted to speak of 
the inferior branch of their profession. 

Of the many piquant stories about the chicanery and ex- 
tortionate practices of attorneys, with which the jest-books of 
the last century are crammed, few are more humorous than 
the variously-told anecdote, for which the London Chronicle, 
Jan. 11, 12, 1781, gives the following statement of facts: — 
" An attorney in Dublin, having dined by an invitation with 
his client several days, pending a suit, charged 6^. Sd. for each 
attendance, which was allowed by the Master on taxing costs. 
In return for this, the client furnished the master-attorney 
with a bill for his eating and drinking, which the attorney 
refusing to pay, the client brought his action and recovered 
the amount of his charge. But he did not exult in his victory ; 
for in a few days after the attorney lodged an information 
against him before the Commissioners of Excise, for retailing 
wine without a licence ; and not being able to controvert the 
fact, to avoid an increase of costs he submitted, by the advice 
of counsel, to pay the penalty, a great part of which went to 
the attorney as informer." This account of an improbable 
but laughable story gave rise to the following song, n*cently 
communicated to Notes and Queries by a correspondent : — 

" A lawyer qnite fiunons for makiDg a bill, 

And who in good living delighted, 
To dinner one day with a heartj good-will 

Waa bj a rich client inrited. 
But he charged siz-and-eigbtpence for going to dine, 

Which the client he paid, tho* no ninny. 
And in turn charged the lawyer for dinner and wine. 

One a crown, and the other a gninea. 
But guMupt, you know, have a saying in atore, 
He who matcbea a lawyer hat only one more. 
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" The lawyer he paid it and took a receipt, 

While the client stared at him with wonder, 
With the produce he gave a magnificent treat, 

But the lawyer soon made him knock under. 
That his client sold wine, information he laid, 

Without licence, and spite of his storming, 
The client a good thumping penalty paid, 

And the lawyer got half for informing. 
But gossips, you know, have a saying in store, 
He who matches a lawyer has only one more.*' 

To escape from the obloquy which social prejudices and pro- 
fessional rivalry had cast upon them^ attorneys of a past gene- 
ration very generally assumed the less odious title of solicitor, 
just as apothecaries of the same date sought to place themselves 
on a better footing with public opinion by styling themselves 
" surgeons/^ even when they did not possess the diploma of the 
College of Surgeons. To attorneys who thus substituted a not 
unpopular name for the title which was the proper designation of 
the inferior practitioners in his court. Lord Tenterden extended 
neither courtesy nor forbearance. " What are you, sir ? Who 
are you V he inquired of an attorney who was pushing through 
the crowded Court of King's Bench. "I am the plaintiff's 
solicitor, my lord,'' answered the unwary practitioner. ''The 
plaintiff's solicitor /" responded the judge, with a contemptuous 
accent on the title. '' We know nothing of solicitors here, sir. 
Had you been in the respectable rank of an attorney ^ I should 
have ordered room to be made for you.'' 

The foolish and thoroughly vulgar prejudice against at- 
torneys is altogether an affair of the past. Even in the dullest 
and dingiest coteries of faded gentility, and in the most pre- 
tentious cliques of newly-made wealth, its last whispers have 
utterly died out ; and in any company of English gentlemen, 
the man would be unanimously rated as a snob who should 
venture to hint that an attorney, simply because he was an 
attorney, could not claim to associate with gentlemen as their 
equal. A fact in the history of one of the most important and 
aristocratic of our great London club-houses illustrates the 
change which has been wrought in public opinion with regard 
to this matter in the last thirty years. This club was founded 
something more than thirty years since for the accommodation 
of gentlemen of certain pursuits, not at that time so universally 
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popular in the world of fashion as they are at present ; and at 
its constitution the founders passed an illiberal rule which 
denied the privileges of membership to gentlemen belonging to 
the inferior branch of the law. Let it be lx>me in mind that 
this measure was enacted by men (not by any means of the 
highest social rank) establishing a club that was not intended 
to be an aristocratic society. Tlie club succeeded ; but the 
members soon saw the necessity for abrogating the ridicidous 
restriction against attorneys and solicitors^ and at the present 
time when the reputation of the club is brighter than ever, 
and when Englishmen of the highest social grades are eager 
to place their names on its books^ it contains a greater number 
of men drawn from the inferior branch of the law than at any 
prenous date of its prosperous career. 

Indeed^ the social distinctions which divided attorneys and 
the long robe have almost entirely disappeared. Each branch 
of the profession has its black sheep and uncouth members^ 
whose personal failings and demerits it would be absurd to 
regard as the qualities of their respective orders ; each branch 
comprises men who neither by culture, nor tone, nor aspiration 
merit the sadly misused epithet " gentle.^' But the best 
and truly representative members of both branches belong by 
birth, education, and associations to exactly the same class. 
Like the wearers of the long robe, our solicitors arc for the 
most part the sons of gentlemen, and receive a liberal education 
before they begin to study for their profession. In boyhood 
they Icani Greek in our public schools, and in a considerable 
and rapidly increasing proportion of cases they take degrees 
at Oxford and Cambridge before they become articled clerks. 
It often happens that when two brothers select the law for 
their vocation, the one puts his name on the books of the 
Temple and the other enters a solicitor's office ; but it never 
enters the brain of cither that he has taken a more or less 
dignified course than his brother. It is true that the one 
brother may rise to be a peer, whilst the other cannot do more 
than make money and get a scat in the House of Commons ; 
and this difference between the eminent successes open to 
lawyers of the two branches secures for the bar a brighter iclat 
and wider respect than attorneys possess as a professional 
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fraternity, but the more brilliant prestige of the higher order 
exercises no appreciable influence on the estimation in which 
individuals are held. At a time when our most eminent judges 
have brothers or other near relatives in the inferior branches 
of the law ; when solicitors occupy places of power and respect 
in every social grade ; and when their children are received in 
every circle of polite life just as readily and cordially as the 
children of barristers, it may be very confidently asserted that 
attorneys have lived down the ill name and odious fame which 
caused Horace Walpole to call them " that pest of society/' 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

GRANDEUR AND DEATH. 

WHEN Sir Peter Laurie^ as Lord Mayor of London^ enter- 
tained the judges and leaders of the bar^ he exclaimed to 
his guests in an after-dinner oration^ ^^ See before you the ex- 
amples of myself, the Chief Magistrate of the metropolis of 
this great empire, and the Chief Justice of England sitting at 
my right hand, both now in the highest offices of the state, and 
both sprung from the very dregs of the people " Although Lord 
Tenterdcn possessed too much natural dignity and truthfulness 
to blush for his humble origin, he winced at hearing his ex- 
cellent mother and her worthy husband, the Canterbury wig- 
makcr, thus described as belonging to " the very dregs of the 
people/' 

Sir Peter's statement of the case, however, accords with the 
general view taken by most persons of the rise of Charles 
Abbott, and the few — the very few — lawyers who have raised 
themselves from plebeian rank to judicial eminence. Re- 
ganled as examples of the generosity with which low-bom merit 
is rewarded in England, these fortunate advocates are made to 
sustain a theory (fruitful of disappointment in the lower grades 
of our great middle rank) which teaches ambitious boys to re- 
ganl the bar as a profession in which men of ability and 
courage, unsupported by private means or connexion, have 
many chances of winning fame and power. A more fallacious 
or more disastrous theory cannot be imagined. If legal bio- 
graphy tells aught plainly, it asserts in plainest terms that the 
bar is the worst possible profession for young men who start 
in life without either fortune or strong friends, and are de- 
pendent solely upon their own talents and energy. Let any 
student review the lists of our great lawyers for the last three 
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hundred years^ and taking the cases where he can obtain de- 
finite and minute information concerning the private circum- 
stances of the men, he will find them for the most part gentle- 
men of family and estate — often of very high family and very 
large estate. Critical inquiry disperses nine-tenths of the 
romantic stories about the lowly origin and early poverty of 
distinguished advocates. Cases of course there are where strong 
men have forced their way from lowly life to the bench ; but in 
the majority of those instances the fortunate man — either from 
the purse of a father, enriched by humble trade, or through the 
liberality of a relation, made prosperous by obscure industry — 
at the outset of his career enjoyed the use of money altogether 
beyond the command of the average country clergyman's son, 
who now-a-days is called to the bar without a guinea to fall back 
upon, and hopes that he will talk himself into practice, though 
he has no connexion of attorneys anxious to secure his success. 
A few cases there undoubtedly are where success has been 
achieved by barristers who started under singularly discouraging 
circumstances ; but these cases are so ridiculously out of pro- 
portion to the multitude of failures, that they in no degree dis- 
prove the assertion that for a really poor man the bar is a far 
worse profession than medicine or divinity. 

Successful barristers will either laugh at this statement as 
utterly ridiculous, or mildly charge it with extravagance. For- 
tunate men in all callings are prone to attribute their good 
fortune altogether to their own personal merits ; and this ten- 
dency is stronger amongst rising and risen advocates than any 
other class of successful men. '' I never yet knew the unsuc- 
cessful barrister who had not a screw loose somewhere, and 
whose failure was not clearly due to that loose screw,^^ observed 
an eminent equity counsel to the writer of this book some 
months since ; whereupon the conversation turned upon loose 
screws, and it was noticeable that want of money and want 
of connexion were two untoward conditions which the very 
amiable and deservedly prosperous lawyer in question excluded 
from his list of loose screws. 

The story of ^ The Grandeur of the Law' is the story of 
men of exceptional powers and noble attainments who have 
compelled society to recognise their strength and yield to their 
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power ; and in extorting this acknowledgment and homage — 
never rendered to quite commonplace mortals — they have been 
almost always assisted by aids of which their historians take 
too little notice. Tliose of them who have not possessed patri- 
mony^ or the support of prosperous relations^ or the advantages 
of strong interest^ are frequently found to have won the pecu- 
niary independence of a college fellowship, before entering the 
lists of Westminster Hall. Moreover, it is noticeable that the 
most conspicuous instances of legal celebrity coming from humble 
origin are men who either wanted showy parts, or neglected to 
use them for their professional advancement. Lord Tenj;erden 
at his best was not a tenth-rate speaker ; Lord Kenyon was 
painfully devoid of the culture and arts by which clever young- 
sters, fresh from the spouting clubs of Oxford and Cambridge^ 
hope to force their way to the woolsack ; Lord Macclesfield 
was solid rather than brilliant ; Chief Justice Ryder was but 
a patient, plodding lawyer ; and though Philip Yorke could 
talk wisely and with point, he made himself Lord Hardwicke 
by powers very different from those which in an hour forced 
Erskine — that sky-rocket of the law — to the zenith of his un- 
substantial success. 

That same story of * The Grandeur of the LaV comprises 
a large section of the brilliantly-blazoned story of the peerage. 
Not confining his attention to peerages won by actual lawyers^ 
but taking notice of peerages won by persons whose families 
were first made noteworthy by great lawyers, Mr. Fosses edi- 
tion of ' The Grandeur of the Law ; or, the L^al Peers of 
England,' claims for the glorification of the law three duke- 
doms, seven marquisatcs, thirty-two earldoms, one viscounty^ 
and thirty-five baronies, held by ^' peers who, or whose ances- 
tors, have filled the judicial seat in England -'* and five more 
baronies held by '' peers who, or whose ancestors, have not 
filled the judicial scat in England.^' The last peer mentioned 
in Mr. Fosses list is the late Lord Campbell, since whose eleva- 
tion to tlie hereditary nobility many honourable additions 
have been made to the roll of legal peers — Lords St. Leo- 
nards, Chelmsford, Wcstbury, Romilly being amongst the 
number. 

In that long romance whose title is * The Grandeur of the 
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Law' — a romance that includes all the Fathers of Westminster 
Hall, as well as those few of them who hid their heads under 
coronets — what strange narratives may be found of balked 
ambition, broken pride, sudden overthrow, and gloomy defeat I 
Strange stories of the deaths of lawyers are not less tragic 
than strange stories of the deaths of kings. In what dis- 
mally hideous ways have they been compelled to surrender 
their offices by the Mighty Tyrant of all men ! Some have 
been struck by the headsman's axe, some have been killed 
by ferocious mobs, some have expired in dungeons, some have 
wasted the last days of existence in the bitter dreariness of 
exile. 

Not less ghastly than undeserved was the violent death of 
that venerable judge, to whom the dueal house of Devonshire 
traces its origin. Sir John de Cavendish^ — the grey-headed 
Chief Justice who was murdered iu the Market Place of Bury 
St. Edmunds by Jack Straw's frantic insurgents, after he had 
endured the grim buffoonery of a mock trial. But honourable 
and to be desired appears Sir John's departure from life when 
it is compared with the death of his successor— the false 
judge of whom Froissart (in English dress) says, " So Sir 
Hobert Tresilian was delivered to the hangman, and so led out 
of Westminster, and there beheaded, and after hanged ou a 
gibbet," But though history allows us few doubts concerning 
Tresiliau's baseness, the reader of the repulsive story is apt to 
feel that an old age of ignominious neglect and universal ab- 
horrence would have more appropriately closed his career than 
this ending wroiight by steel and rope. Had the iniquitous 
and hateful Scroggs died under the hands of executioners his 
memory would not be more useful as a warning to bad men. 
The fever which kiUed Chief Justice Wright by sparing his 
body one last and richly-merited indignity has not lessened re- 
pugnance for the man. Had Jeffreys been hanged like a dog, 
his countrymen would not have been more stirred by the me- 
mory of his misdeeds, than they were when gossips and scrib- 
blers made it a matter of doubt whether he had been removed 
by poison, or had drunk himself into hell, or had spent the last 
hour of his wolfish existence eating his own flesh, or had sunk 
under the exquisite tortures of a conscience which had beeu 
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refreshed and quickened by the Avenging Angela so that the 
miserable man might enter eternity seeing all his unutterable 
wickedness. And so it seems that Tresilian^s story would 
have been as impressive and salutary had human justice^ in- 
stead of hacking and hanging his body, left him in poverty 
and scorn to wait the sure paces of the Judge of all mankind. ' 

Amongst those most dismal deaths^ where great lawyers 
have terminated their lives by their own hands, one of the 
most memorable is the suicide of Sir James Hales, C.P., whose 
courageous adherence to Mary was ill repaid by the persecution 
of her chancellor Gardyner. Broken in mind by the humilia- 
tions of imprisonment and the brutality of his last gaoler, the 
unfortunate man, on regaining his liberty, designedly drowned 
himself. The consequences of this act were disastrous to others 
beside himself. He owned an estate as joint-tenant with his 
wife ; and after a coroner's jury had declared him guilty of 
felo de sCy a claim was made to the estate by the crown, as being 
forfeited through the dead man's felony. The argument by 
which her counsel vainly endeavoured to preserve the estate to 
Lady Hales raised the question whether, — " If a man kills 
himself, the crime of suicide is to be considered as complete 
in his lifetime or not V* 

Something more than a century before Justice Hales's 
death, a not less memorable suicide was perpetrated by Chief 
Justice Hankford, who, wishing to throw away his life and 
preserve his estate to his family, ordered his park-keeper to 
shoot every person who should be seen in the park after dark, 
and on being called upon to stand should not obey the com- 
mand. The order — for which some recent acts of deer-stealers 
furnished a plausible pretext — ^being thus given. Sir William 
Hankford crossed his keeper's path during a dark night, and 
on being ordered to stand moved away. Acting upon the 
directions given him, the servant fired at the retreating figure 
— and the Chief Justice fell dead. 

With appalling abruptness has death often removed eminent 
lawyers in the fulness of their earthly success, and when the 
liope of prolonged existence has been strong within them. In 
our own quite recent times three English judges, within the 
short period of ten years, received the last awful touch of the 
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messenger of Fate as they sate on the justice seat. On 
March 13^ 1854^ Thomas Noon Talfourd fell asleep in the 
Stafford court-house whilst he was addressing the country 
gentlemen who composed the grand jury^ and while he was 
urging them to feel with and think for the poor. In March^ 
1860^ Baron Watson had scarcely uttered the last words of a 
charge to the grand jury when he was struck by apoplexy in 
the Welshpool court-house, and soon afterwards pass^ away. 
Sir William Wightman, Justice of the Queen's Bench, died under 
a similar seizure at York, on December 10, 1863, whilst he 
was making an official tour of the Northern Circuit. As each 
of these good men was committed to the earth, the public voice 
uttered a cry of sorrow, and applied to the dead the exact 
reverse of that harsh judgment which George III. is reported, 
on rather unsatisfactory evidence, to have passed on Alexander 
Wedderbum, when he ascertained that his late guest, the 
Earl of Rosslyn, had died unexpectedly on the New Year's 
Day of 1805.* 

" My son,^' said the gentle John Eardley Wilmot, shortly 
after his appointment to the chiefship of the Common Pleas, to 
one of his children, " I will tell you a secret worth knowing 
and remembering : the elevation I have met with in life, par- 
ticularly this last instance of it, has not been owing to any 
superior merit and abilities, but to my humility, to my not 
having set myself up above others, and to an uniform endea« 
vour to pass through life void of oflFence to God and man.'* 
Unlike this Chief Justice who repeatedly declined the dignity 
of the woolsack, and was one of the very few men who can be 
said to have had greatness thrust upon them, his predecessor. 
Sir John Willes, was an up-looking and pushing man, bent on 
getting the greatest possible amount of the good things of life, 
thoroughly convinced that he was naturally fitted for high 
place, and as thoroughly resolved to make men recognise his 
merits. Bom of a gentle and most respectable Staffordshire 

* In James II.'s reign a Chief Justice of the Common Pleas died with improniTe 
suddenness. Narcissus Luttrcll says in his diary, Fub. 6, 1686-7 — "The 6th, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas died suddenly of an apoplexy at Lincoln's 
Inn chapel, as he was receiving the sacrament there." The Chief Justice whose 
passage into eternity is thus described was Sir Henry Bedingfield — a Sufiblk worthy. 
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family^ Sir John contrived to render his honest extraction 
ridiculous by incessantly braggiug about his pedigree^ and, 
maintaining that his illustrious progenitors derived their sur- 
name from Vcllus or Villus. In his periods of wildest folly 
concerning the antiquity of his descent^ he would maintain 
that one of his remote ancestors assisted the Argonauts to 
carry oflF the Golden Recce. Of course this vanity was 
greatly exaggerated by his enemies, and it became the source 
of many ludicrous fictions^ of which not the least amusing was 
a rumour that, in anticipation of his advancement to the 
peerage, he had selected the title of Lord Colchos, and that 
he meant to add a ^^ fleece or^* to the devices of his family 
shield, assume for his crest a picture of the Argo Galley, and 
take two Argonauts for supporters. Hungry for the woolsack, 
and longing for a peerage, he was within a pin's point of the 
achievement of his long-cherished ambition, when his hopes 
met a disappointment so humiliating that it certainly shortened 
his days. Having received an offer of the seals at a crisis 
when he flattered himself he could make his own terms, he 
declined to accept office unless a peerage was conferred upon 
liim. Displeased with the haughty tone and exacting reply of 
the Chief Justice, the minister gave the Clavis Regni to Sir 
Aobert Henley, who — with a malicious desire to enjoy Willes's 
annoyance, and very likely acting on Pitt's suggestion — went 
in person to Chief Justice Willes to tell him the news. Full 
of his own grievances and little suspecting his visitor's object^ 
Willes described his action towards the ministry, and concluded 
by asking: ^^ Would any man of spirit have taken the seals 
under like circumstances? Would you, Mr. Attorney?'' 
With a cruel smile on his lips, Henley answered, ''Yes; I 
should have accepted them. Sir John; and what's more I have 
accepted them. You are talking with the Lord Keeper." 
That speech gave Willes his death-blow, although its effect 
was not conaummjitcd until the wretched man had seen 
Henley advanced to the ))ccrage, and had for years endured 
the keenest ^N^ngs of mortified vanity. 

Another eminent lawyer who jusi missed the honour of here- 
ditary nobility was Chief Justice Ryder, who, after many 'vi- 
cissitudes of hope and disappointment, was actually incited 

VOL. 11. ^ 
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to accept a peerage, when Death bore him away before 
his hand touched the proffered coronet. On May 24, 1756, 
the king signed a warrant ordering the Attorney General to 
draw out a patent of peerage for '' Lord Ryder, Baron Ryder, 
of Harrowby in the county of Lincoln /' and it was arranged 
that the Chief Justice should attend court and kiss hands on 
the following day. Ere the hour came for the new peer's pre- 
sence at St. James's, he was dead ; struck down by sudden ill- 
ness in his sixty-sixth year, when he seemed to be enjoying 
robust health. To the shame of those in power, it must be 
added that the patent ordered for the dead lawyer was not 
transferred to his son. Twenty years later, however, that son, 
by his own merit and services, forced his way into the peer- 
age, and has been succeeded by peers worthy of their an- 
cestors. 

But of all the grim tales of death to be found in the pages 
of legal biography none is more dramatic or more appalling 
than the story of Charles Yorke's extinction. The facts of 
this tragedy are known to every reader ; for, occupying in legal 
annals ground similar to that held in literary biography by the 
conflicting accounts of L. E. L.'s death, it has long been and 
will long remain a field for discussion and conjecture. 

The event occurred in the lawyer's forty-eighth year, at the 
crisis in public affairs when Lord Camden's rupture with an 
administration of whose policy he had long disapproved com- 
pelled the king to select a new Chancellor. At this time 
Charles Yorke enjoyed the confidence of the Whig leaders; 
and though rumour had with an appearance of justice ques- 
tioned his fidelity to their cause, no one beyond a circle of 
select Doliticiaus deemed him capable of deserting a party to 
which he was bound by professions of principle, by loyalty to 
his closest personal friends, and by affection to his brother — 
at a time when that party entertained reasonable expectations 
of a speedy entrance upon office. The temptation, however, 
came ; and, placing his personal advancement before every 
other consideration, he broke faith with party, friends, and 
kindred. Many apologists have attempted to palliate his dis- 
honour ; but all their specious arguments, aided by the pathetic 
circumstances of his death, leave it apparent that Charles 
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Yorke's conduct \s one of the most infamous cases of ratting 
to be found in parliamentary annals. One memoir reminds us 
bow earnestly be was entreated by George III. to accept office, 
and urges that under sucb pressure a loyal subject is bound to 
oblige his sovereign at any cost. " My sleep has been dis- 
turbed by your declining/' said the sovereign, in that secret 
interview which overcame the lawyer's irresolute virtue. *' Do ' 
you mean to declare yourself unfit for it ? If you will not 
comply^ it must make an eternal breach betwixt us. Rescue; 
me from the degrading thraldom to which I am reduced.'' 
Thus with alternate entreaty and menace the king stunned his 
subject's conscience ; and ere he retired the politician had re- 
pudiated his principles and earned the title of Lonl Chancellor. 
Another memoir is sure that the king would not liave suc- 
ceeded in the contest, had he not been aided by the solicita- 
tions of Charles Yorke's young and lovely wife, who implored 
her husband to barter his honour for a peerage that should 
devolve on her son. But this victim to loyalty and marital 
affection was of a frigid, hard, unyielding nature. Never was 
man more qualified to resist the imi)erious supplications of a 
sovereign and the passionate tears of a woman. The strongest 
force of his temptation came from another source. That the 
temptation was great no one can question ; for men of Charles 
Yorke's culture, reputation, rank, are not brought by ordinary 
temptations to commit acts of despicable meanness. 

On January 17, 1770, (Charles Yorke took possession of the 
Great Seal ; and on the same day the king signed a warrant 
for the new Chancellor's patent of nobility. But no sooner 
had he received a part of the price of treason, than con- 
science, honour, shame recovered their power. Tlie scornful 
indignation with which his brother. Lord Ilardwicke, and Ix>r(l 
Rockingham, received his confession of perfidy gave him a fore- 
taste of the contempt which he had earned. But ere the world 
of fashion and the world of politics had consented to Ix'lieve 
the story of his stupendous infamy, they were again shocked 
by an announconient that he was dead. On the night of that 
same sevente;*ntli day of January he was attacked with sharp 
illness; at five o'clock p.m. of the following Satunlay (20tli 
Jan.) he was a corpse. On the table of the room in which thib 

1.^ 
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three days^ Lord Chancellor died lay the Great Seal, and the 
unsealed patent of his nobility ; and as he drew near his end 
in the presence of his brother and certain other persons, it is 
said that a bystander, addressing Lord Hardwicke, observed, 
'^ What hinders the Great Seal being put to this patent whilst 
his lordship yet lives V^ " I forbid it,'^ answered the elder 
brother, promptly. " Never shall it be said of one of our 
family that he obtained a peerage under the least suspicion of 
dishonourable practice/' On the evening of his death the 
Duke of Grafton by appointment called on the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; and though the Chancellor was then lying dead in his 
chamber, his grace was permitted to leave the house without 
having learnt the fact. " Being shown into his library below/' 
says the duke, in his diary, " I waited a longer time than I 
supposed Mr. Yorke would have kept me without some extra- 
ordinary cause. A-fter about half-an-hour waiting. Dr. Wat- 
son, his physician, came into the room ; he appeared somewhat 
confused, sat himself down for a few moments, letting me know 
that Mr. Yorke was much indisposed with an attack of colic. 
Dr. Watson soon retired, and I was ruminating on the un- 
towardness of the circumstance, never suspecting the fatal event 
that had occurred, nor the still more lamentable cause ascribed 
for it by the world, and, as I fear, upon too just ground. I 
rung the bell, and acquainted one of the servants that Mr. 
Yorke was probably too ill to see me, and that I should post- 
pone the business on which I came to a more favourable op- 
portunity .'' How came Dr. Watson to tell the minister that 
his patient was suffering from an attack of colic, when the 
Chancellor was dead, and had been dead some four or five 
hours ? What was the physician's motive for the grave mis- 
statement ? 

However opinion may be divided as to the cause of Charles 
Yorke's death, there is no doubt that the prevailing opinion of 
high society soon after its occurrence assigned the event to 
self-murder, and that various contemporary witnesses, whose 
judgments were not formed from mere rumour, believed the 
Chancellor to have perished by his own hand. For a few 
hours the town was inclined to accept a statement put forth 
by tlie Yorke connexion, that the death was due to natural 
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causes — to violent sickness (consequent on dyspepsia and im- 
prudent use of strong spirit) which had caused the rupture of 
a blood-vessel. Physicians and surgeons were the first to smile 
at this story ; but it so far imposed on Horace Walpole, that, 
writing to Sir H. Mann on the Monday after the fatal Satur- 
day, he observed — " The conflict occasioned in his mind by 
these struggles working in a complexion that boiled over with 
blood, threw him into a high fever on Wednesday night, and 
a vomiting ensuing, on Thursday he burst a bloodvessel, and 
no art could save him/' But on further inquiry, Horace 
Walpole altogether discarded this version of the story, and 
attributed the death to self-murder. '^ Certain it is,'' says the 
author of ^ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,' " tliat he 
expired on the Saturday between four and six in the evening. 
His servants in the first confusion had dropped too much to 
leave it in the familjr's power to stifle the truth ; and though 
they endeavoured to colour over the catastrophe by declaring 
the accident natural, the want of evidence and of the testimony 
of surgeons to colour the tale given out, and which they 
never took any public means of authenticating, convinced every- 
body that he had fallen by his own hand — whether on his 
sword, or by a razor, was uncertain." 

The Duke of Gralton, as one of the chief agents in breaking 
down the lawyer's honest resolutions, would certainly have pre- 
ferred to attribute the death to natural causes ; but his grace 
was thoroughly convinced that the political intrigue carried 
on under his direction, had resulted in a case of suicide. '^ Mr. 
Yorke," wrote the minister, in his ' Journal,' " I believe, was 
a religious man. It is rare to hear of such a person being 
guilty of an action so highly criminal. It must, therefore, 
have been in him a degree of passionate frenzy bearing down 
every atom of his reason. You will not wonder that I cannot 
think on the subject without horror still." 

Contemporary writers, such as Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
Jeremiah Markland, and Belsham, were amongst those of 
whom Horace Wal)x>lc thought when he said the evidence 
had " convinced everybody that he [Charles Yorke] had fallen 
by his own hand." 

The action of Charles Yorke's family was certainly most 
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injudicious^ if he died from natural causes. It may be fairly 
presumed that Dr. Watson was complying with the request of 
the dead man's relatives when he assured the Duke of Grafton 
that the Chancellor was still suffering from colic — though he 
had yielded his last breath several hours before. Lord Hard- 
wicke and his brother's personal connexions were well aware 
that the death was most mysterious to the outside worlds and 
that rumour attributed it to suicide — and yet they took none 
of those simple measures by which, in case the deceased man 
was innocent of the act imputed to him, they could have 
cleared his honour of one stain. The corpse was not sub- 
jected to any post'tnortem examination in the presence of com- 
petent witnesses ; there was no coroner's inquest. Why was 
the procedure usual in such cases so far departed from ? But 
whilst the family neglected to invite the inquiry which persons 
under like circumstances, and with no motive for concealment 
of facts, usually institute, they made just that parade of open- 
ness which men frequently make in the belief that an ugly 
truth can be veiled by an assumption of frankness. When 
the Chancellor was 'Maid out," visitors were admitted to his 
bedroom. Craddock, on the authority of Charles Yorke's 
couiiexion-by-marriagc, Mr. Sheldon, says, " After his death 
he wap. laid out, and the neck exposed to several persons, pur- 
posely permitted to view the corpse ;" and elsewhere the same 
author remarks, " The friend from whom I received the account 
assured me that he was present when the corpse was left openly 
ill the chamber, that the attendants might gratify their curio- 
sity, and see that his death could not be truly attributed to 
the direct means which had been so publicly and confidently 
asserted." By this writer's testimony, taken as reliable, two 
important facts are established. 1. That no wound was in- 
flicted on the dead man's throat, 2. That his survivors, whilst 
they shunned the legal and customary inspection, invited the 
more manageable but certainly not less painful scrutiny of 
prying servants and other incompetent observers. Since the 
Yorkes voluntarily endured the pain of this irregular, humi- 
liating, and quite unsatisfactory investigation, it was clearly no 
sentiment of respect for death which made them anxious to 
preserve the silent chamber from the irruption of a coroner's 
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jury and scientific observers. Certain members of the Yorke 
family have recently contradicted the statement that the 
second Lord Chancellor of their house perished by his own 
hand ; but their contradiction in no way affects the balance of 
testimony previously before the world. It is noteworthy that 
though the second Lord Hardwicke, in his ' Private Memorial' 
concerning his brother's death (written something less than a 
year after the fatal occurrence^ and when the belief in the im- 
puted suicide was universal)^ enters minutely into the circum- 
stances of his last intercourse with his brother^ he neither 
states any facts that disprove the painful accusation^ nor ven- 
tures to express any opinion as to the nature of the death. It 
is not credible that had Lord Hardwicke believed his brother's 
death due to natural causes^ he would have omitted to state 
that belief in this important paper. 

By conferring on Charles Yorke's son the peerage^ which, 
through non-completion of the patent^ had fallen from the 
Chancellor's dying hand, George III. would have done much 
to remove a dark cloud from the memory of a man who cer- 
tainly died under circumstances that gave his offspring a special 
title to the royal favour. The king, however, abstained from 
ennobling the younger line of the house of Yorke ; and the 
patent for the Barony of Morden became waste paper. '' After 
the menacing language," says Lord Hardwicke, in the ' Pri- 
vate Memorial,' ^' used in the closet to compel Mr. Yorke's 
acceptance, and the loss w^ the king sustained by his death at 
that critical juncture, the most unprejudiced and dispassionate 
were surprised at the liiiU or rather no notice that was taken 
of his family ; the not making an offer to complete the peerage 
was neither palliated nor justified in their opinion. It was dl 
to the inanes of the departed, and from every motive of hi 
manity and decorum. Lord Hillsborough told a friend Oi^ 
mine indeed that the K. had, soon after his death, spoken of 
him with tears in his eyes, and enquired after his family ; bat 
it would surely not have misbecome his M^^, conscious of the 
wluile of his behaviour to an able, faithful, and despairing sub- 
ject, to have expressed that concern in a more particular way/^ 
Perhaps the sovereign's conduct followed from the view which 
he took of the Chancellor's death. 
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As to the cause of that death the writer of these pages offers 
no personal opinion. 

Having briefly noticed the chief evidence concerning the 
matter he leaves the question with his readers^ addressing to 
them Lord Tenterden^s dying words, '' And now, gentlemen 
of the jury, you will consider your verdict/' 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

LEGAL HAUNTS. 

THE educated explorer of old cities has frequent occasion to 
lament his want of a complete chain of historic associa« 
tions with the picturesque buildings which he surveys, and the 
antique quarters through which he wanders ; and notwithstand- 
ing the zeal and success with which antiquarians have laboured 
to tell the story of every nook and corner of London, this want is 
felt as often and keenly in the English capital as in cities which 
have received much less attention from artists and students. 
In Aldgate and Bishopsgate Street, and the purlieus of the 
chief thoroughfares of " old London/' the searcher after his- 
toric relics comes upon the remains of colleges, palaces, hostel- 
ries, with each of which he has some few historic associations, 
but of no one of which he is able to trace the story step by 
step from the past to the present. The monastery has become 
a hiding-place for thieves ; the palace is a block of cheap lodg- 
ing-houses ; the hostelry in which gallants and wits contributed 
to the life of feudal London, is a merchant's warehouse — but 
of the degrees by which the change in each case has been 
wrought tradition says but little, and history almost nothing. 

Of the Inns of Court a chief, if not the greatest, charm is 
the perfect continuity of their historic associations through a 
long course of time. This charm they possess in common 
with all old colleges ; but in their case it is stronger and more 
conspicuous than in most collegiate buildings — (those even of 
Oxford and Cambridge being included in the survey) — by 
reason of the very great number of remarkable men who have 
dwelt within their bounds, whilst exercising direct and per- 
sonal influence on the action of the nation. From the heart 
of the sixteenth century to the middle of the eighteenth the 
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Four Inns contained so much of what was strongest in the in- 
tellectual, and brightest in the social life of England, that it 
is impossible for an educated person to pace their courts and 
terraces in meditative mood, and be in no way affected by the 
memories of the men who have walked, and of the scenes 
which have been enacted, on the same ground in past time. 

To those who are familiar with England's life from the days 
of Elizabeth, the open space between Verulam Buildings and 
Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, is something more than a de- 
serted tree-garden, serviceable as an exercise-ground for a few 
children and nursemaids, one or two corps of volunteer riflemen, 
and a score or more barristers who like to smoke in the open 
air. Its umbrageous avenue and raised walk recall the labours 
of Mr. Francis Bacon and Mr. Wilbraham, who laid out the 
ground and the money appropriated by the benchers to its 
adornment, with equal economy and taste; and the sight of 
the trees in Mecklenburgh Square, as beheld from the elevated 
ridge at the northern extremity of the college-garden brings to 
mind Bacon's terrace and its summer-house, which commanded 
a view of Highgate and Hampstead. It is the same garden in 
which the beauties and gallants of Charles II.'s London used 
to ogle each other and flirt every Sunday afternoon — pretty 
Fanny Butler being in her brief day the belle of the ground, 
and rousing the admiration of Samuel Pepys, who was wont 
to express his delight at the lady's beauty with a fervid 
candour that was by no means agreeable to the fair young wife 
upon his arm.* Some of the very same trees which have cano- 

* Under the merry monarch there was abundance of flirtation in Gray*8 Inn 
Gardens on each of the six secular days ; but Sunday was the day of grand prome- 
nade,— the open-air assemblies in summer-time taking place immediately after 
afternoon service. On June 17, 1660, young Sam Pepys wrote in his diary: — 
" (Lord's Day.) Again to Mr. Mossum's ; a good sermon. This day the organs did 
begin to play at White Hall before the king. After dinner to Mr. Mossum's again, 
and so in the garden, and heard Chippel's father preach, that was page to the Pro- 
tector. By the window that I stood at sat Mrs. Butler the great beauty. Mr. Edtoard 
and Unto Gray' a Inn walks^ and saw many beauties J' A year later (June 23, 
1661) the young Justice of the Peace — still " mightily pleased" with his honourable 
position, " though wholly ignorant in the duties of a Justice of the Peace'* — re- 
corded another visit to Gray's Inn on a Sunday afternoon. " After dinner to church 
all of us, and had a very good sermon of a stranger, and so I and the young company 
to walk first to Graye's Inn walks, where great store of gallants, but above all the 
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pied Queeu Victoria's ''DeviFs Own," threw shade on the 
young men who loitered throughout hot June days in the gardens 
with Butler and Cleveland. On the same broad walk where 
law- students may still saunter whensoever they please, John 
Evelyn's friend, Mr. Palmer of Gray's Inn, the ingenious me- 
chanician, often paced up and down, considering the qualities 
of the latest addition to his collection of '^ telescopes and ma- 
thematical instruments, choice pictures, and other curiosities ;" 
or devising some new contrivance for the improvement of that 
marvellous clock which roused the diarist's wonder and enthu- 
siasm ; or listening to Evelyn's description of the museum of 
natural curiosities belonging to Mr. Charlton of the Middle 
Temple, which collection eventually passed by purchase into the 
possession of Sir Hans Sloane. How many similar associa- 
tions has every bookish Londoner with '^ the walks" of Lin- 
coln's Inn, where the ambassador from Morocco was received 
by the benchers on March 4, 1681-2, and where Steele liked to 
plan his essays, sitting one day imder branches that still re- 
main to us, on another reclining beneath one of those trees 
which were removed to make way for the new hall — an altera- 
tion that occasioned Sir George Rose's lines — 

" The trees of yore 

Are seen no more, 
Unshaded now the ganlen lies; 

May the red bricks 

Which here we tix 
Be lasting as oar equities. 



ladies I there saw, or did evcrvce, Mrs. Frances Butler (Monaieur L*Impertincnt*8 
sister) is the greatest beauty." On this occasion Mrs. Pepys seems not to have 
accompnnifd her husband ; but like all modish ladies of her time she was a fre- 
qoenter of the Inns-of-Court pleasure-grounds. Under date June 10, 1660, Pepys 
says, " (lionrs Day) : — At my father*s found my wife, and to walk wiih her in Lin- 
eoln's-Inn walks.** As a contrast to the nimble, bright-eyed, loquacious government- 
ckrk may be taken the courtly, well-descended, gentle John Erelyn, already a man 
of middle age when Pepys married his young bride. As an official person, a man 
about town, and a gossiping diarist, Evel jn had points in common with Pepys ; but 
from the crowds of gallants who thronged the promenades of the Inns of Courts in 
diaries II.'s time no two persons could be choeen, more dissimilar in appearance, 
manner, and tone than these two men whose private joumaU throw a flood of light 
on the social life of our ancestore. 
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" The olden dome* 

With musty tome 
Of law and litigation saits ; 

In ihu we look 

For a better Cook 
Than he who wrote the ' Institutes.' " 

In the distance stands the old gateway over which Oliver 
Cromwell is said to have had his chambers: yonder is the 
block of buildings where {f,enip. Henry VI.) the few and 
despised Irish members of the society are believed to have had 
their chambers ; and here we are again in the cloisters under 
the chapel^ looking at the stone which marks the grave of 
Cromwell^s " Mr. Secretary Thurloe.'' And now leaving Lin- 
coln's Inn and the Fields hard by — where Hogarth saw many 
a bull baited to the intense delight of a ferocious mob^ and 
many an unruly colt flogged by horse-breakers — let us walk 
down Chancery Lane — ^away from the Bolls Court and Ser- 
jeants' Inn — cross Fleet Street, and enter the Temple by the 
Inner Temple Gate. The view which can now be taken of 
the exterior of the church is an enjoyment for which the 
visitor must render thanks to existing benchers who, with 
equal liberality and taste, have pulled down buildings which, 
imtil the other day, concealed many of the outward beauties of 
the edifice. In thus sacrificing income for artistic efiect, these 
truly honourable benchers followed the example of their im- 
mediate predecessors, who swept away the mean shops of wig- 
makers, tailors, and cobblers, that disfigured the walls of the 
church even so late as the present century. Glancing right and 
left into darksome and silent courts, or up alleys that lead to 
the courts, we pass by the Hall and Parliament Chamber, where 
fire has repeatedly committed ravages. 

* It was in this olden dome — now the centre of those Courts of Chancery, about 
which satirists say so much and know so little — that temp. Hen. VIII., an 
unruly student fixed up a horse's head in the place previously occupied by an image 
of St. John ; that Charles II. feasted ; that William Murray, on becoming Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench,'entertained the members of his old Honourable Society 
with lordly magnificence ; that Sir James Mackintosh lectured on "The Law of 
Nature and Nations ;" and that Lord Eldon, when the Court of Chancery in West- 
minster Hall was undergoing repair, sate in judicial state, pretending to hear and 
take notes of the arguments of counsel whilst he was in reality writing letters to 
ladies of fashion. 
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In the Inns of Court — which comprise a large number of 
separate establishments packed into small spaces^ and neces- 
sarily contain an immense accumulation of valuable parch- 
ments and papers — fire is perhaps more fearfully dangerous to 
life and destructive of property than in any other sort of 
London habitations. And the occasions when the inns have 
suffered from conflagration are frequent. The Great Fire of 
1666 was stayed in its westward course at the Temple, but it 
was not suppressed until the flames had consumed many sets 
of chambers, had devoured the title-deeds of a vast number of 
valuable estates, and had almost licked the windows of the 
Temple Church. Clarendon has recorded, that on the occa- 
sion of this stupendous calamity, which occurred when a 
large proportion of the Templars were out of town, legal 
caution had so hurtful an influence on many of the lawyers in 
residence, that they declined to break open the chambers and 
rescue the property of absent members of their society, through 
fear of prosecution for burglary. Another great fire some years 
later (Jan. 1678-9) destroyed the old cloisters and part of the 
old Hall of the Inner Temple.* Far more destructive to the 
lawyers than the great Fire of London, this later conflagration 
d(*stroyed the greater part of the residential buildings of the " old 
Temple.^' Breaking out at midnight, and lasting till noon of 
next day, it devoured in the Middle Temple the whole of Pump 
Court (in which locality it originated). Elm Tree Court, Vine 
Court, and part of Brick Court — in the Inner Temple, the 
cloisters, the greater i)art of Hare Court, and part of the 
hall. The night was bitterly cold, and the Templars aroused 
from their beds to pr(»scrve life and property could not get an 

* Of this disAstrooB fire NarcissuB Lnttrell, under date January 26, 1678-9, sayi : 
" At about 1 1 at night, broke out a fire in the chamber of one Mr. Thombury, ia 
Pump r'unrt, in the Middle Temple. It burnt very furioudly and (.*on8umcd in the 
Middle Temph*, Pump Court, Elm Tree Court, Vine Court, and jiart of Brick Court. 
It burnt down also, in the Inner Temple, the cloysteni and the greatest part of 
Hare Court ; the library wu« blown up. The Thames being frozen, there wan great 
•carcity of water ; it being so bitter a fnmt the water hung in icicles at the e'ves of 
the houites. Tlie engines plaid away many barrels of beer to stop the fire ; but the 
chief way of ntopping the fire was by blowing up housei ; in doeing which many 
were hurt, and particularly the Earl of Feveraham, whose skull was almost broken ; 
but he ill now in some hoi^s of recovery. This fire lasted till the next day at noon ; 
and 'tis sus|>cctcd was begun by treachery.** 
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adequate supply of water from the Thames, which the unusual 
severity of the season had frozen. In this difficulty they 
actually broujiht barrels of ale from the Temple butteries, and 
fed the engines with the malt liquor. Of course this supply 
of fluid was soon exhausted ; and the fire spreading eastward^ 
the lawyers fought it by blowing up the buildings that were in 
immediate danger. Gunpowder was more efiectual than beer ; 
but the explosions were sadly destructive to human life. Amongst 
the buildings thus demolished was the library of the Inner Tem- 
ple. Naturally, but with no apparent good reason, the sufferers 
by the fire attributed it to treachery on the part of persons 
unknown — just as the citizens attributed the fire of 'G^ to the 
papists. It is more probable that the calamity was caused by 
some such accident as that which occasioned the fire that, 
during John Campbell's Attorney-Generalship, destroyed a 
large amount of valuable property, and had its origin in the 
clumsiness of a barrister, who upset upon his fire a vessel fiill 
of spirit.* The fires of the Inns of Court usually occur in the 
dead of night. It was during the hours of silence and dark- 
ness that Charles Yorke (July 5, 1752) was burnt out of his 
chambers, and compelled to fly — "with nothing on but his 
shirt, and breeches'' — for safety to the chambers of his friend 
Clarke, who lived on the opposite side of the square. In this 
fire, memorable in the annals of Lincoln's Inn, Lord Somers's 
State Papers, in thirty folio volumes were destroyed, together 
with the rest of Charles Yorke's library and MSS. 

And now that the explorer has inspected the buildings raised 
since the fire of 1678-9, let him take refreshment from the sight 
of the quiet river — which the new Thames Way will soon shut 
out from the observation of loiterers in the Temple Gardens — 
let him cross the Middle Temple Lane, smiling as he goes at 



* Of this fire Lord Campbell observes : " When I was Attorney General, my 
chambers in Paper Buildings, Temple, were burnt to the ground by fire in the night- 
time, and all my books and MSS., with some valuable official papers, were consumed. 
Above all I had to lament a collection of letters written to me by my dear father, 
from the time of my going to college till his death in 1824. All lamented this 
calamity except the claimant of a peerage, some of whose documents (suspected to 
be forged) he hoped were destroyed ; but, fortunately, they had been removed into 
safe custody a few days before, and the claim was dropped." 
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the ludicrous discomfiture of worthy old Gustavus Brander*who, 
sitting in his magnificent chariot, some hundred years since, was 
carried at full gallop right down the lane by a pair of run-away 
horses, that did not stop until the learned counsellor and all his 
grandeur were in the river; and then having surveyed the 
grounds hallowed by the words of some of England^s greatest 
writers, let him look at the pert fountain, which has replaced 
the waggoner's wliipf of Charles Dickens's story, and leave 
the Temple by the gate which opens upon Essex Street. 
There being still three hours to pass before his dinner, let him 
finish his morning in legal haunts with a visit to Westminster 
Hall. Temple Wharf is near at hand — and in another minute 
the steamboat will be starting for the city where English laws 
are manufactured. Let us then pay our pence and make the 
passage by water, differing from those four learned lawyers, 

* Fortunately the accident occnrred when the tide was low, a circunuitance that 
accounts for the lawyer's preservation. Dying circ. 1786, Gustayus Brander, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, " bequeathed by his will a certain sum to the clergyman of 
Christ Church in Hampshire, to preach a sermon annually on the Ist of August, and 
left donations to the poor of the parish, who should attend to commemorate the anni- 
Teraary of his miraculous escape." 

f Of the littlo fountain to whose music Rath Pinch delighted to listen, the anthor 
of Mekyll: A Political Eclogue. 178S,* — one of the many writers who have illus- 
trated the story of The Temple — speaks in the following lines: 

" Jekyll, the wag of law, the scribbler's pride, 
Calnc to the senate sent — when Townsend died, 
80 Lanwiowne willed, — ^the old hoarse rook at rest, 
A jackdaw-phfBniz chatters from his nest. 
Statesman and lawyer now, with clashing cares. 
The important youth roams thro* the Temple squares ; 
Yet stays his step where, with congi>nial play, 
The welUknown fountain bubbles d^iy by day. 
The little fountain ! — whose restricted course, 
In low. faint essavH owns its shallow source. 
Thore, to the tinkling jet he tuned his tongue, 
While Lansclowne*s fame and Lansdowne's fall he sung. 



While Jekyll thu% the rich exhaustlcss store 

Of I^ns'lowno*K rhetoric ponders o'er and o*er, 

And rapt in happier dreams of future days 

His patMu's tiiumphs in his own surveys, 

Admiring barristers in crowds nrsort 

From Fig-tree — Brick — Hare — Pump — and Garden Court* 
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who used to share daily throughout the term one hackney- 
coach — ^thereby giving occasion for the epigram — 

*' Causidici curru felices qoataor uno 
Quoque die repctunt limina nota fori, 
Quanta sodalitium prsestabit commoda ! cui non 
Contigerint socii cogitur ire pedes.' 



It 



At this date the ordinary visitor to Westminster Hall has 
but a feeble, and altogether inadequate, conception of the 
appearance which it presented in olden times. Of the ban- 
quets to which kings have welcomed the nobles of the land 
beneath its venerable roof — of the occasions when royal bounty 
has feasted the poor of Westminster and London within its 
historic walls — of the long line of coronation festivals that 
have been celebrated with pompous confusion beneath the 
span of its vast timbers — of the times when exceptional 
arrangements have been made within its limits for the impres- 
sive solemnities of State trials,* it is not our intention to 

* The appearance of Westminster Hall at the opening of the trial of Warren 
Hastiugs has been preserved for future ages by Macaulaj's pen, and the pencil of a 
sufficient artist ; and allowance being made for change of costume, the effect of this 
thentric episode in the political life of George lll.'s reign may be regarded as a 
faithful picture of several preceding ceremonials of the same kind. The following 
is John Evelyn's description of the interior of Westminster Hall, as it was 
seen during Lord Stafford's trial : — " The trial was in Westminster Hall, before the 
King, Lords, and Commons ; just in the same manner as, forty years past, the great 
and wise Earl of Strafford (there being but one letter differing their names) received 
his trial for pretended ill-government in Ireland, in the very same place, this Lord 
Stafford's father being then High Steward. The place of sitting was now exalted 
some considerable height from the paved floor of the hall, with a stage of boards. 
The throne, woolpacka for the Judges, long forms for the Peers, chair for the Lord 
Steward, exactly ranged, as in the House of Lonls. The sides on both hands scaf- 
folded to the very roof for the members of the House of Commons. At the upper 
end, and on tlie right side of the king's state, was a box for His Majesty; and on the 
left, others for the great ladies, and over head a gallery for ambassadors and public 
ministers. At the lower end, or entrance, was a bar, and place for the prisoner, the 
liieutenant of the Tower of London, the axe-bearer and guards, my Lord Stafford's 
two daughters, the Marchioness of Winchester being one ; there was likewise a box 
for my lord to retire into. At the right hand, in another box, somewhat higher, stood 
the witnesses ; at the left, the managers, in the name of the Commons of England, 
namely, Serjeant Maynard (the great lawyer, the same who prosecuted the cause 
against the Earl of Strafford f«)rty years before, being now near eighty years of age), 
Sir William Jones, the late Attorney General, Sir Francis Winnington, a famous 
pleader, and Mr. Treby, now Recorder of Loudon, not appearing in their gowns as 
lawyers, but in their cloaks and swords, as representing the Commons of England : 
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speak. The scenes which the intelligent stranger, making his 
first inspection of the Hall, is most desirous to bring before 
his mind, are the scenes which it presented to the eyes of our 
ancestors whilst the ordinary business of legal terms was 
transacted in its courts ; and the next chapter shall be written 
with a view to satisfy the curiosity of such a visitor to our 
seats of justice. 

to these were joined Mr. Hambden, Dr. SacheTerell, Mr. Poulei Colonel Titus, Sir 
Thomas Lee, aU gentlemen of quality, and noted parliamentaiy men. The two first 
dajs, in which were read the commission and impeachment, were but a tedious 
entrance into matter of fact, at which I was but little present But on Thursdaj, I 
was commodiously seated amongst the Ck>mmons, when the witnesses were sworn 
•ad examined.'' 



VOt. II A ^ 
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CHAPTER LXXVL 

WESTMINSTER HALL, 

IT has already been observed tbat for several geiieratioiis the 
world of London fashion was greatly influenced by the 
movements of the lawyers ; that people of quality hastened 
from suburb and country to be in town at the opening of 
term; that the amusements of the capital became more or 
less numerous in proportion as there were more or less bar- 
risters in the inns. Not only did the lawyers impart a 
powerful stimulus to gaiety and trade, but the idlers whom 
they attracted to the city, together with crowds of wretched 
suitors^ found much of their daily excitement in listening to 
the trials and watching the life of the law-courts. In the 
Elizabethan and Caroline periods the gallants and roisterers 
divided their time between the loitering places of London and 
Westminster, the bustle of St. Paul's and bustle of the Hall. 
Both places were open to idlers of every degree, and in wet 
weather the wearers of velvet and fine cloth, of silk and point- 
lace, spent the greater part of their days in these popular 
resorts, where they were protected from the rain, and might 
gossip freely with any by-stander who, like themselves, was 
on the look-out for diversion. It was the same in Queen 
Anne's time, and almost down to the end of the last century. 
When Steele and Addison had inspected the beasts in the 
Tower, and picked up the news of merchants on 'Change and 
the parsons in the Chapter Cofiee-house, they spent an hour 
amongst the loungers of Westminster. One morning the 
London sight-seers of Boswell's time strolled through the 
galleries of Bedlam, and the next they passed their time in 
the equally noisy courts of justice. 

Instead of being an open area^ enlivened by separate 
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knots of loungers^ or by persons walking hastily in the pursuit 
of business^ the floor of the Hall in olden time was densely 
crowded during term from an early hour of the morning until 
the courts had risen. The eastern and western walks were 
hung with banners ; and it was whilst he endeavoured to read 
the devices of these martial flags that the rustic visitor often 
lost his purse. Country cousins were warned against banner- 
gazing when they passed up and down between the entrance to 
the Court of Exchequer and the King^s Bench bar. The diarists 
make many allusions to these flags which were a noticeable 
feature of the Hall so late as the earlier years of G^rge III. 
But far more remarkable than these ornaments were the shops 
which occupied the eastern side of the Hall, at which dealers 
in books, refreshments, gloves, and bar millinery gave base 
silver in change for clipped guineas. 

When Evelyn visited the Hague in August 1641, he found 
the stately hall of the Prince's Court '' hung round with colours 
and other trophies taken from the Spaniards, and the sides 
below furnished with shops,'' — ^an arrangement that reminded 
the English tourist of King Charles's Palace of Justice. 

Another circumstance that gave Westminster Hall in term- 
time an appearance widely different troxsi that which it wears 
in the present generation, was the arrangement of the courts. 
The judges of the Exchequer sate in a chamber which was 
entered by a passage that penetrated the western wall of the 
Hall ; but the judges of the Court of Chancery, the Court of 
King's Bench, and the Court of Common Pleas, instead of 
occupying chambers withdrawn fit>m the Hall, sate imder 
William II.'s roof on elevated benches that were divided from 
the area by wooden bars or substantial boarding. At first the 
counsel stood at the bars behind which the justices, thus 
perched up aloft in full sight of each other, had their seats '^ 
but in course of time the bar became a fence of boards, and the 

* At firat these teati were bj no meant lozarioni. The Chancellor's throne was 
a marble chair ; the other judges sate ou cnshionlcss wood. But in course of time, 
the world becoming more loxurious, Chancellors were allowed to sit on sacks of wool, 
And Common Law judges — inimical t*) reform on all other matters pertaining to the 
Uw — admitted the necesnty of one fundamental change in the oiagee of Courts of 
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barristers were indulged with a few benches within a nai 
space, fenced from the outer crowd by a wooden frame. In 
the seventeenth century the side of the Ilall nearest the river 
was occupied by tradesmen's stalls. Oo the opposite side the 
Court of Common Pleas maintained its ancient place in the 
north-west angle of the area; and at the top of the Hall, 
dividing the space under the window, that is in our day ap- 
proached by flights of stone steps, were the courts of King's 
Bench and Chancery — the justices of the former court occu- 
pying the south-east corner of the Hall, whilst the Lord 
Chancellor and his masters were accommodated in the other 
angle of the end opposite the chief entrance. 

A passage in Ned Ward's " London Spy^' (1709) illustrates 
this ancient arrangement of the Hall. "We then marched 
forwards," says the Spy, " towards the Palace Yard, which we 
found as fiill of hackney coaches as Gray's Inn walks of . . , 
on a Sunday after sermon, standing rank and file in as much 
order as if they had been marshal'd by the Fleet Street Dead- 
monger ready for a funeral. When we had made more turn- 
ings and windings amongst the coaches than ever were known 
in Fair Rosamond's bower, we arrived at the Hall gate, within 
side of which innumerable crowds of contending mortals were 
swarm'd at every bar, where the black syrens of the law, with 
silver tongues and gilded palms, were charming the ears of 
judges with their rhetorical musick. We first gave our atten- 
tion at the Common Pleas, where my friend and I were much 
delighted, sometimes with elegant speeches from the bench as 
well as pleasing eloquence, and powerful pleadings of the bar. 

" There happen'd an old yeoman to be a witness in one 
cause, that had sworn very heartily and knowingly in a matter 
of great antiquity, so that the council on the opposite side 
aakcd him, ' How old he was?' To which he answered, at 
first gravely, with these words : ' I am old enough to be your 
father; and therefore I hope, young man, you will give that 
respect to my gray hairs that is due to them.' 'That,' re- 
ply'd the council, ' is no answer to my question. I desire to 
know how many years old yon account yourself; for I am 
very apt to believe that you have sworn positively to some 
things that arc beyond your knowledge.' ' I would have you 
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I 

to consider, sir/ says the old gentleman, ' I am of a very great 
age ; I am in my fourscore and seventeenth year, and yet I 
thank Gkxl for it, I have memory enough left still to make a 
knave an answer/ With that the court burst into a laughter, 
which dashed the lawyer out of countenance, and made him 
ashamed of making any further interrogatives. 

'' From thence we mov'd towards the upper end of the Hall, 
thro' such a crowd of Jerry Black-acres that we were shoved 
about like a couple of owls fallen into a company of rooks and 
jackdaws. As we were thus squeezing along towards the 
Chancery bar, a couple of country fellows met and greeted 
one another in the following manner : ' How d'ye, neighbour V 
says the one ; ' is your sute ended yet V ' No, trowly,' says 
the other ; ' nor can anybody tell when it wool 1' ' To spaik 
the truth, neighbour, I believe my retumey's a knave 1' ' How 
sh'd it be otherwise,' reply'd the first ; * for thou seeth there 
are so many of 'em here, that if s impossible they should live 
honestly one by another.' 

'' We were now got to the Chancery, where so many smooth 
tongues were so vigorously contending for equity, that we 
found by their long harangues and strenuous arguments it was 
not to be obtain'd with little difficulty. Whilst we were 
giving our attention to that engaging harmony which flow'd 
with such a careless fluency from their well-tuned instruments 
of oratory, a cause was call'd on wherein a taylor happened to 
be a chief witness. The council on the other side knowing 
his profession, took an occasion to give him this caution, viz., 
' I understand, friend, that you are by trade a taylor ; I would 
advise you to use more conscience in your depositions than 
you do in your bills, or else we shall none of us believe you.' 
' Truly, sir,' says the taylor, ' our trade, I must confess, docs 
lye under a great scandal ; but if you and I were in a room 
together, and the devil should come in for a thief and a Iyer, 
I wonder which of us would be most frightened.' 

''We adjourned from thence to the Queen's Bench bar, 
where two pleaders, very eager in dispute, were mixing their 
arguments with warm reflections upon one another. A country- 
man happening to stand just by us, scem'd mightily pleased to 
hear 'em at such variance; at last, being unable to contain 
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himself any longer, broke out into these words, viz. : ' Well 
said, cfaith ; this I hope will make the old proverb good, that 
when knaves fall out, honest men will eome bj their right/ A 
little after one of the counsellors, in a heat, happcn'd to say, 
rashly, — K what he had offered was not law, he would justify 
the law to a lottery ! Upon which says the countryman, ' I 
wish heartily it was so, for then it would be put down by the 
late act of parliament, and I should lling away no more money 
at it ; for I am sure it has kept me and my family as poor as 
Job this fifteen years.' 

" From theuce we walked down by the sempstresses, who 
were very nieely digitising and plaiting turns-overs and ruffles 
for the young students, and coaxing them with their amorous 
looks, obliging eant, and inviting gestures, to give so extrava- 
gant a price for what they buy, that they may now and then 

afford We now began to take notice of the building 

which to me seemed as noble as 'twas ancient ; and, looking 
upwards, could no less than greatly admire the timber roof, 
being finely built after the Gothick order. But that which 
was chiefly to be observed in it was the cleanliness thereof, 
it being as free from dust and cobweb as if 'twas raised but 
yesterday." 

For every lawyer who daily visited Westminater Hall during 
term in the service of a client, or with a reasonable hope that 
he might pick up a brief, there were half-a-dozen who punctu- 
ally attended the courts for pure amusement ;* to flirt with 

" Tbe idle barristers of hia day — omamBiital bBm'alers aa thoy are aow-»4»yi 
termed — were a clasB of gentlemen who contribnted lar^ly to Addisoa'a fnjoTmenI 
of lire. "The body of tbe Iaw," ho aa^8 in Spectator No. 31, "ii no leaa encam- 
bered wilb saperfluoua moinbers, that are like Virgil'a armj, whioh bo tella ua vu 
BO urowded, many of them hod not room for (heir weapona. Thia prodigious lociety 
of men may be divided into the litigious imd peneealile. Under tbo first are com- 
prehended nil thoae who are carried down in coachfula to Weatminster Hall, every 
morning in term-time. Morlial's description of thia apecies of lawjera is full of 
huiQoui: 

Iraa et Terba locant — 

'Hen that hire (mt their words and anger;' that are more orlou passionstB acoonl- 
ing aa Ihey are paid for it ; and allow their client a quantity of wratb proportion- 
able lo the fee which they receive from him. I maal, however, observe to the 
reader, thut above three parts of tboae whom 1 rciJion among ihe liligiona, are ntch 
B9 are only quarrebome iu their hearts, and have no opportunity of abovring their 
paaiiODs at the bar. NeTerthelesB, as the; do not know what strifea majr u ' 
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milliners, to enjoy the witticisms of jocular advocates, to haggle 
over the price of books at the tables of the book-dealers, to 
gossip with old friends, and to make new acquaintances in the 
tap-rooms of Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory — the cant-names of 
three taverns that carried on a rare business in strong drinks 
under the very roof of the Hall. In these dram-shops — to 
which writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries make 
frequent allusion — counsel and clients, attorneys and country- 
men, students and pickpockets, clerks and professional wit- 
nesses tippled, quarrelled, and made jests. The professional 

appear at the Hall every day, that they may show themselves in readiness to enter 
the lists, whenever there shall be occasion for them. The peaceable lawyers are, in 
the first place, many of the benchers of the several Inns of Court, who seem to be 
the dignitaries of the law, and are endowed with those qualifications of mind that 
accomplish a man for a ruler rather than a pleader. These men live peaceably in 
their habitations, eating once a day, and dancing once a year, for the honour of their 
respective societies. Another numberless branch of the peaceable lawyers are those 
young men, who being placed at the Inns of Court in order to study the laws of their 
country, frequent the play-house more than Westminster Hall, and are ever in all 
public places except a court of justice. I shall say nothing of those silent and busy 
multitudes that are employed within doors, in the drawing up of writing^ and con- 
veyances ; nor of those greater numbers that palliate their want of business with a 
pretence to such chamber practice." 

One of Addison's choicest and best known creations is the Templar of the Spec- 
tator's Club, whom he introduces thus: — "The gentleman next in esteem and 
authority amongst us is another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner Temple ; a 
man of great probity, wit, and understanding ; but he has chosen his place of resi- 
dence rather to obey the direction of an old humoursome father, than in pursuit of 
his own inclinations. He was placed there to study the laws of the land, and is the 
most learned of any of the house in thoM of the stage. Aristotle and Longinus 
are much better understood by him than Littleton or Coke. The father sends up 
every post questions relating to marriage^ulicles, leases, and tenures in the neigh- 
bourhood ; all which questions he agrees with an attorney to answer and take care 
of in the lump. He is studying the passions themselves, when he should be inquir- 
ing into the debates among men which arise from them. He knows the argumeni 
of each of the orations of Demosthenes and Tully, but not one case in the reports 
of our own courts. No one ever took him for a fool ; but none, except his intimate 
friends, know that he has a great deal of wit This turn makes him at once both 
disinterested and agreeable ; as few of his thoughts are drawn from business, they are 
most of them fit for conversation. His taste of books is a little too just for the age 
be lives in ; he has read all, but approves of very few. His familiarity with the 
customs, manners, actions, and writings of the ancients, makes him a very delicate 
observer of what occurs to him in the present world. He is an excellent critic ; 
and the time of the play is his hour of business ; exactly at five he passes through 
New Inn, crosses through Russell Court, and takes a turn at Will's till the play 
begins : he has his shoes rubbed, and his periwig powdered at the barber's as you go 
into the Bote. It is for the good of the aodienoe when be ii at the play, for the 
MtoiB b»t<0 Ao ambitioo to pleaae bim.** 
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vitnesses were raost noticeable frequenters of the Hall in ttiff ' 
" good old times." Bankrupt traders, dissolute clerks (too idle 
to work, or too kna^'iBb to find any one willing to employ them 
regularly), quondam authors, degraded scholars, whose names 
had at one time- figured on the books of a college, these abomi- 
nable traffickers in perjury were employed by attorneys to 
Bwear to any lie, for which the support of false oaths was re- 
quired. Not only did tbey ply their abominable trade, but, 
strange to say, they plied it notoriously — making no secret of 
their infamous business to persons initiated in tbe usages of 
the law-courts. Daily these venal liars walked Westminster 
Hall on the look-out for employment ; a straw stuck in one of 
his shoes being tbe ensign by which a member of tbe fraternity 
advertised his readiness, in spite of the terrora of tbe pillory, 
tbe whipping-post, tbe plantations, and tbe gallows, to swear 
by the hour together for a stated payment per oath, Througb- 
out many years of tbe eighteenth century, a wicked attorney 
named Wreatbcock — who, after undergoing sentence of death, 
was transported for life in 1736 — kept a number of these 
scoundrels in full employment ; and though bis exposure and 
removal from the country broke up " Wreathcock's Gang," tbe 
man and his lying slaves were speedily replaced by another 
" connexion" of perjurers. 

An allusion is made to Wreatbcock in the following 
liaes: — 

" Wheo foots fall ont, for ev'iy flaw, 

Thcj ruD hom mad to go to kw ; 

A hedge awry, a, wrong-plac'd gato 

Wll gervfl to Bpend a whole estate. 

Tour ciwe the lawyer snja ia good, 

And justice ci^nDot be withsttxid ; 

Bj tedious process fniia above 

From o£6ce they to office move ; 

Thro' pleas, demnnDM, the dovil and ol^ 

At length they bring it lo the hiM; 

Tbe draadrnl hall by Rufus nis'd. 

For lofty Gothic arcLea praia'd. 
The Kret of Tenn, tho fata] day, 

Dolh vBiioua imiges convey, 

first from the cnurls with clamoroils bawl, 

The erieri their oKotmjs call ; 

One of the gown, discreet and wiae, 

By proper means his witness tries; 
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From WrecUheoek^i gang — not right or laws, 
He assures his tremhling client's cause ; 
This gnaws his handkerchief, whilst that 
Gives the kind ogling njmph his hat; 
Here one in love with choristers 
Minds singing more than loTe-a£Eain. 
A seijeant limping on behind 
Shews justice lame, as well as blind. 
To gain new clients some dispute, 
Others protract an ancient suit ; 
Jargon and noise alone prevail, 
While sense and reason's sure to fiul ; 
At Babel thus law terms began. 
And now at Westminster go on.'* 

These lines are inscribed on C. Mosley's engraving of Grave- 
lot's drawing of the interior of Westminster Hall^ in which 
picture (an impression of the engraving is preserved in the 
British Museum) th^ courts are arranged as they were when 
Ned Ward visited them. 

Unless the student bears in mind this arrangement of 
Westminster Hall, the openness of the courts, which permitted 
the judges to see each other and command a view of the en- 
tire hall ; the ever-moving and incessant throngs of loiterers ; 
and the freedom with which visitors were permitted to laugh 
and talk aloud, he misses the humour, and poignancy, and 
spirit of the best stories that are preserved in the annals of the 
law-courts. When Speaker Seymour seized Serjeant Pember- 
ton, as the latter walked up Westminster Hall conspicuous by 
his coif and parti-coloured robes, the capture was made amidst 
a crowd of eager politicians and fashionable quidnuncs, who 
watched the strange scene with liveliest interest. When Lady 
Harriet Berkeley openly refused the protection of her father, 
after the trial of Lord Grey de Werke for her seduction, 
swords were drawn and blood would have been spilt had not 
Chief Justice Pemberton — speaking within the hearing and 
sight of the judges of the Common Pleas, the officers of the 
Chancery, and all the dense mass of spectators who had been 
drawn to the Hall by that supremely scandalous cause cffibre, 
terminated by his prompt and firm intervention a scene which 
Macaulay has stigmatised as " unparalleled in our legal history/' 
Half the fun of the memorable Dumb Day farce in Westminster 
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Hall is unseen if the reader omits from the pieture the prying 
multitude who whispered aud tittered at the coiitumacioua 
silence of the Serjeants, and then chuckled with delight as Chief 
Justice North threatened to carry on the business of the court 
by means of attorneys, and without the aid of the coif-wearing 
lawyers. When Chief Justice Jeflreys whispered in the ear of 
Drunken Bob Wright, aud then flinging out his arms made a 
grimace at Lord Keeper North, who witnessed the scene from 
his seat iu the Court of Chancery, the coarse insult to the 
Chief of the Law was witnessed hy hundredsj and ere an hour 
had elapsed was reported to thousands. In this same open 
Hall Cromwell's grandson stood and hstened to the abuse which 
a chancery advocate directed at the memory of the great Pro- 
tector, and the eyes of a midtitude were upon him, when Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke rebuked the orator by saying, " 1 ob- 
serve Mr. Cromwell standing outside the bar there, iuconve- 
niently pressed by the crowd ; make way for him that he may 
Bit by me on the bench." That rebuke deserved a large 
audience. 

The discomforts of the open courts were far greater than 
those of the close apartments in whfch the legal business of 
Westminster Hall is at the present time transacted. But 
though the profession suffered severely from colds and rheuma- 
tism caused by the sharp currents of air that passed through 
the hall in inclement seasons, the conservative spirit of the 
lawyers discountenanced all proposals for change that might 
conduce to the comfort of their courts. Of the three courts the 
Common Pleas was the most disadvautageously placed, being 
situated, so late as Charles II.'b reign, near the great door of 
the hall ; so that when the north wind was blowing none but 
barristers of strong constitutions could safely sit in it. Under 
these circumstances it was proposed to move the court into a 
back room called the Treasury, aud make an enti-auce into the 
chamber from the body of the hall. At this date one smiles 
on hearing that Sir Orlando Bridgeman, the Chief Justice of 
the court, refused his consent to this suggestion, because Magna 
Charta reqiured the Common Pleas to be held in cerlo loco — 
whereas, in case the Common Picas shifted its ground by even 
so little as a few feet, its precise locality would become a 
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matter of uncertainty * ActnaUy this reasoning prevaUed ; 
and the Serjeants were compelled to brave the north wind for 
another term of years. After a while^ however^ the reformers 
succeeded in shifting the court higher up the hall to the spot 
where Ned Ward saw it^ and where it stands in Gravelofs 
picture. 

Something like a century more elapsed before reform con- 
trived to effect a cautious measure with regard to this matter. 
Somewhere about the time of Greorge III/s accession the courts 
were enclosed with boarding, but were held in the same places 
as before. Writing in 1800^ Ireland says^ '' At the upper end 
of hall stand the Courts of Chancery and King's Bench^ to 
which you may ascend by an easy flight of steps. They are 
modem buildings, erected, we presume, not more than fifty 
years since/' The same writer remarks that the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, '^ on the north side of the hall, has, as well as the 
Courts of Chancery and King's Bench, been of late years ren- 
dered much more commodious and comfortable, from the addi- 
tional endosores made to it." From these words, as well as 
firom Gravelot's engraving, it appears that, aftier its removal 
from immediate contiguity to the north wall, the court was so 
near the north-west angle of the hall, that it might still be de- 
scribed as on north side. 

Thus enclosed with boarding, in' the south-east angle, was 
the Court of King's Bench when John Campbell entered it, 
June 28, 1800, to hear the trial of Hadfield for shooting at 

* Bog«r North Bays, " That coart (assaming the title Common Pleaa) waa placed 
next the hall door, that Buitors and their train might readily paas in and out But 
the air of the great door, when the wind ia in the north, ia very cold, and if it 
might hare heen done, the court had heen moved a little into a warmer place. U 
waa once proposed to let it in through the wall (to he carried upon archei) into a 
back room which thej call the Treasury. But the Lord Chief Justice Bridgman 
would not agree to it, as against Magna Charta, which says that the Common Pleat 
ihall be held tn eerto loco, or in a certain place, with which the distance of an inch 
from that place is inconsistent ; and all the pleas would be coram nonjudiee. Al- 
though at the same time others thought that the loeuif there, means the villa only, 
■o that the returns being apud WuimonatUrium, the court might sit on the other 
side of the abbey, and no solecism of jurisdiction happen. But yet that formal 
reason hindered a useful reform ; which makes me think of Elrasmus, who hanng 
read somewhat of F^ngKA Uw, said that the lawyers were ' doctissimum genua in- 
doctissimorum hominum.*** — L\fe of the LordKe^w OuUdford, 
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George III. " The scene was by no means so august as I had 
imagined to myself," says the biographer of the Chief Justices. 
" I expected to see the judges sitting in the great ball, which, 
though very differently constructed for magnificence, might be 
compared to the Roman Forum. The place where the trial 
was going on was a small room enclosed from the open space 
of the south-east angle, and here were crowded together the 
judges, the jury, the counsel, the attorneys, and the reporters, 
with little accommodation for by-standers." But though the 
Scotch student was disappointed by the meanness of the hall, 
he was greatly impressed and pleased by the appearance of some 
of the eminent lawyers who were present. 

Towards the close of the last century this inconvenient and 
ill-ventilated room was the scene of a ludicrous panic. Whilst 
the judges were sitting and business was in full progress, a tre- 
mendous crash and a shrill cry were heard just above the sky- 
light, through which light came from the hall into the dingy 
and gloomy chamber. The disturbance was caused by akitcheu 
wench, who, having climbed to the roof of the court with the 
intention of eleauiug the window, upset her huge pail of water, 
and then screamed with fright. No sooner was the noise heard, 
than bench and bar, attorneys and clients, jurymen and spec- 
tators leaped from their places, and, in their eagerness to escape 
from the court, showed respect neither for years nor for rank. 
In itself very comical, the scuffle was rendered even more ridi- 
culous by the caricaturists, who made the most of the absurd 
incident. No such grotesque terror had been witnessed in 
Westminster Hall since Nixon, the crazy nonjuring parson, 
startled Lord Hardwicke and the Chancery bar out of their 
propriety by putting a match to some gunpowder, and causing 
a loud but harmless explosion in the Chancellor's court. 

Lawyers have suffered severely from fire in their colleges ; 
but at Westminster water is the clement that has treated them 
most unkindly. Its proximity to the river has repeatedly placed 
the frequenters of the ball in positions of embarrassment and 
even of danger. In 1236, the Thames so greatly overflowed 
the northern bank, that " in the great palace of Westminster, 
men did row with wherries in the middle of the hall." Six 
years later a similar inundation occurred, ou which occaaiou 
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''in the great hall at Westminster men took their horses, 
because the water ran over all/^ In comparatively recent 
times the river has been no less mischievous and ungovernable. 
On March 24, 1735, the lawyers were so completely encom- 
passed by water, that they were glad to escape from their 
hall in boats or on porters' shoulders, as acknowledged by 
Law in Henry Fielding's " Pasquin'' — 

" Law, — ' We haye our omenB too ! The other daj 
A migbtj deluge swam into our hall, 
As if it meant to wash awajr the law ; 
Lawyers were forced to ride on porters* shoulders ; 
One, prodigious omen 1 tumbled down, 
And he and all his briels were sous'd together.* " 

A similar irruption of water in 1791 is commemorated in a 
ballad, two stanzas of which ran thus — 

" Come, listen awhile to mj lay, 

I sing of a strange inundation, 
That had like to hare carried away 

All the wigs and long robes of the nation ; 
While thinking of no harm at all, 

But a few wretched people's undoing. 
Father Thames entered Westminster Hall, 

Threat'ning all law and justice with ruin. 

" Of the fright universal it spread, 

Conception can ne*er form a notion, 
Wigs bristled upright on each head. 

Each counsellor stood without nwtion; 
The tide that for no man will stay. 

While the clamour grew louder and louder, 
From every tye-wig wash'd away 

C<nnmon sense, with the curls and the powder." 

The last of the Westminster Hall floods took place on 
October 18, 1841, when the lawyers were shooting pheasants 
and their courts were empty. 

It is still usual for the Chancellor to entertain the other 
judges on the first day of Michaelmas Term, and afterwards to 
go with them in state to Westminster Hall, in which place, 
from a numerous assembly of young barristers, and ladies 
gpedaUy interested in the welfare and dignity of the legal 
profession, the reverend chie& of the law receive a gratifying 
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hnm of admiration, and Hamctimes an outburst of louder I 
plausc as they march in procession from the northern gate to 
their respective courts, In olden time, and even so late as 
George IV. 's reign, each term of the year was opened with 
this formal procession, the ceremony being in many respects 
more impressive than at present. 

To receive the judges on the opening of each new term, the 
seijeants used to take up position on the west side of the Hall, 
immediately before their court. There standing in single file, 
with their faces towards the east wall, they waited the arrival 
of the judges, who appeared in due order, — first, the Lord 
Chancellor and his officers; next, the justices of the King's 
Bench ; in the third place, tlie judges of the Common Pleas ; 
lastly, the Barons of the Exchequer, On coming up to the 
Serjeants the Chauccllor shook each aerjeant by the hand, 
saying, as he did so, " How d'ye do, brother? 1 wish you a 
good term," Having thus greeted each wearer of the coif, 
bis lordship, attended hy hia officers, passed on to the Chancery 
at the southern end of the Hall, In like manner each judge 
of the King's Bench greeted each serjeant, and then, with his 
fellows, passed up to the Court of King's Bench, The same 
urbanity having been displayed by the justices of the Common 
Pleas, they passed into the peculiar court of the Serjeants, 
Lastly, the Barons of the Exchequer approached, and shaking 
hands with their dear brothers, the serjeants,* they wheeled 
round and marched into the Court of Exchequer. 

In 1825 the new courts of law in Wcstmiuster Hall were 

• What pen can Jo junlice lo tbo anoienl dignity and splendoor of the BPijeanti, 
the Bumptiinua excess of their haoqoets, vhich Dugdale describes with entertaining 
proliiily, the parti-colnured robes with which ihoy fonnerlj cliarmed the vulgar 
taste, the sacred wisdom of their order, nbout which Forteecne speaks with revaren- 
tiul affection, and their ancient prisilegos, of which the present Queen's ancient 
sei^'eant, Mr. Seijennt Manning, has written with characteristic erndition io hit 
"Serviens ad Legem?'' Of Ibeir coifs and enpa something has been said ta k 
(brmer part of this work. Allusion alao has Iwen made to their a 
of ataadiDg at the pillars of St. Paul's, and publicly Tending their opiiui 
custom retemd to in Chaucer's ofl-quoted lines, — 

" A Serjeant of the lawo, ware and wise. 

That uften haddu yben nt the parvix. 

There was also, fiill riche of excellenco, 

Discreet he was and of gret reTerence, 
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in process of oonstroction ; and in consequence of the dis- 
arrangement of the Hall bj boilders and carpenters^ Hilary 
T^rm of that year was not opened in the usual manner. 
Having breakfasted with Lord Eldon in LincoIn^s Tuti Hall, 
the Common-law judges took their leave of the Chancellor at 
half-past twelve o'clock, and drove to Westminster. At the 
end of Parliament Street the carriages of the King's Bench 
justices diverged to the right, and drew up before the new 
Sessions House, where the Chief Justice held his court, whilst 
his present chamber was being built. The judges of the 
Common Pleas and the Barons of the Exchequer took pos- 
session of their appointed seats in Westminster Hall ; but the 
Serjeants, instead of waiting in file for the greetings of the 



He aemed iwicbe, hia wordea were to wise, 
Justice he wm ful often in aarize, 
By patent and bjr pleine commissioon. 
* For his science and his high renonn 
Of fees and robes he had many on, 
80 gret a ponrchasonr was no wher non, 
All was fee simple to him in effect, 
His ponrcbasing might not been in saspect. 
No wher so besj a man there n^as, 
And yet he semed besier than he was, 
In termes hadde he cas and domes alle. 
That fro the time of King Will were a falls, 
Thereto he conde endite and make a thing, 
Ther conde no wight pinche at bis writing ; 
And ererj statute could be plaine bjr rote. 
He rode bat homelj, in a medlee cote. 
Girt with a seint df silk with barres smale, 
Of his array tell I no longer tale«** 

Of this perviie of old 8t. Paul's Mr. James Mansing, Q.A.S., obserrei — " Forteacne 
(De Laudibits, c. 51) says, ' Bed placitantes tunc ae diyertunt ad pervinLm et alibi, 
consulentes cum serrientibus ad legem, &c.* Ducange says, ' Paradisus, atrium 
porticibus circundatum ante ndea aacras, ex. gr. wapd^uvo^, qui ab Hesychio 
definitor r^iroc iv rif wfpjiraroc, locus porticibus et deambulatoriis circnndatnsi 
Tulgo, parvis" From this use of the word jNmM/inis doubtless came the name of 
the ancient place of entertainment called *' Paradise'* which was kept in the puriiem 
of the Hall. So eariy as Henry VIT.'s reign the custody and profits derived from 
•* Paradyae,'* " Hell/' " Purgatory," were granted by the crown to courtiera. In 
Chariea ll.'a London the first mentioned of theae drink-ahopa waa frequently called 
" HeaTen,"— by which title Hudibraa alludea to it in the line, " Falae Heaven, at 
the end of the HalL" It atood in Old Palace Yard. 
Before Iegialati<»i of the preaent raign (9 and 10 Vict., c 54) finaDy deprived tba 



judges before their chamber, assembled in the Court of Comma! 
Fleas, and there expected the arrival of their justices. Whilst 
the alterations were going forward at Wcstuiinster Hall, the 
Lord Chancellor sate iu Liucotu's Inn Hall. 

Having spcut enough time iu the Halt, let us make for the 
parks ; but as wc cross Palace Yard, and look again at the 
Northern Gate, let us remember that in olden time, and so 
late as the opening of this century, the exterior aspect of the 
Hall, like the outside of the Temple Church at the same date, 
was much disfigured by mean and unsightly buildings. Close 
against the wall, on the right hand of a person entering the 
Hall, stood the old Eichequer Coffee House, where the advo- 
cates of George III/s era used to meet their chcnta in con- 
sultation. Describing in 1800 the diafigurements of the Hall, 
Ireland says — " This shameiul negligence, in not preserving 
the original parts, is most conspicuous in the removal of the 
figures in front; and in the concealment of them, by the 
erection of those nuisances, the cofi'ee-houses, at the entrance. 
The Gothic points of the niches are still discernible over part 
of the Exchequer Coffee House ; and the whole-length figures, 
in the niches beneath tliem, we have reason to believe ar^ yet 

Mrjeanta of their ancitnl monopoly in the Common Pleu, rendering permanent the 
change lempomrilj effcclfld hy William IV. 't warrant, the power and progperitj of 
the aerjeanta had nndergone aeveral Tariationa, and upon the wholo very great 
diminution. At the close of Mnry's reign, and at the opening of Glizabetli's, they 
were in a state of depreaaion,— for either Seq'eant Bendloca was actually the only 
aeijeant in cxiatence for several monthn at that time, or he waa the only aeijeant 
who for a while attended WeRminater Hall in the pursuit of huainesa. Under Eliia- 
belb the order regained iDUi:h of their ancient prestige; and throughout the aeien- 
taonth century they wore powerful and reapcclod, — although tbeir futile oppoaition 
to Francia North on Dnnib Day, when they refused to apeak, tended la make thorn 
tidionlous in the eyes of the public. Thronghont the eighteenth oeDtury they 
■laadily loat influence, and notwitiiatanding the eminenoo of some of their fraternity, 
became objeats of pleasantry with the advocates of Erskine'a date. Buller used 
to call them " the heavy blacks ;" in allusion to the qneation often heard in West- 
minster Hall, " Why is a Berjeont's speech like a tailor's goose ?"— to which query 
the answer was, " Becaase it ia bot and heavy.'" Of late years theii decay baa 
been even mate rapid and visible. The xiatute already mentioned was a disastrons 
blow to an order whiih in the minds of flippant laymen is associated wilh Charle« 
DicLena'a inimilable caricature of Mr. Setjeant Busfux, in the ' Hckwick Papen.' 
The ancient brotherhood of aerjeanls, however, still numbers some able at ' 
lUecessful practitioners at tlie bar, who for the most part bold palentt of pm 
by virtue of which they raok with qaecn's counsel. 
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standing. In an ancient print which we have seen of this 
building, published before the coffee-houses were erected, the 
figures all appeared perfect ; and in course gave great relief to 
the general elevation. We cannot but sincerely regret the sad 
innovations that have been made all along this whole range of 
buildings, by projections of sheds, porter-shops, and other ex- 
crescences of the meanest character; which being here huddled 
promiscuously together, conceal from the public eye every ves- 
tige of antiquity.'' 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 

LAW AND LITERATURE. 

' A T the present time^ when three out of every five jonmalists 
jlJl attached to our chief London newspapers are Inns-of- 
Court men ; when many of onr able and successful advocates 
are known to ply their pens in organs of periodical literature 
as regularly as they raise their voices in courts of justice ; and 
when the young Templar, who has borne away the first honours 
of his university, deems himself the object of a flattering com- 
pliment when he is for the first time invited to contribute to 
the columns of a leading review or daily journal — it is difficult 
to believe that strong men are still amongst us who can re< 
member the days when it was the fashion of the bar to disdain 
law-students who^were suspected of " writing for hire'' and bar- 
risters who " reported for the papers/' Throughout the opening 
years of the present century, and even much later, it was almost 
universally held on the circuits and in Westminster Hall, that 
Inns-of-Court men lowered the dignity of their order by follow- 
ing those literary avocations by which some of the brightest 
ornaments of the law supported themselves at the outset of 
their professional careers. Notwithstanding this prejudice, a 
few wearers of the long robe, daring by nature, or rendered 
bold by necessity, persisted in '^ maintaining a connexion with 
the press" whilst they sought briefs on circuit, or waited for 
clients in their chambers. Such men as Serjeant Spankie and 
Lord Campbell, as Master Stephen and Mr. Justice Talfourd, 
were reporters for the press whilst they kept terms; and no 
sooner had Henry Brougham's eloquence charmed the public, 
than it was whispered that for years his pen, no less ready 
than his tongue, had found constant employment in organs of 
political intelligence. 
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But though such men were known to exists they were re- 
garded as the '' black sheep'^ of the bar by a great majority of 
their profession. It is not improbable that this prejudice 
against gownsmen on the press was palliated by circumstances 
that no longer exist. When political writers were very gene- 
rally regarded as dangerous members of society, and when con- 
ductors of respectable newspapers were harassed with vexatious 
prosecutions and heavy punishments for acts of trivial inad- 
vertence, or for purely imaginary offences, the average jour- 
nalist was in many respects inferior to the average journalist 
working under the present more favourable circumstances. 
Men of culture, honest purpose, and fine feeling were slow to 
enrol themselves members of a despised and proscribed firatcr- 
nity ; and in the dearth of educated gentlemen ready to accept 
literary employment, the task of writing for the public papers 
too frequently devolved upon very unscrupulous persons, who 
rendered their calling as odious as themselves. A shackled 
and persecuted press is always a licentious and venal press ; 
and before legislation endowed English journalism with a cer- 
tain measure of freedom and security, it was seldom manly and 
was often corrupt. It is therefore probable that our grand- 
fathers had some show of reason for their dislike of contributors 
to anonymous literature. At the bar men of unquestionable 
amiability and enlightenment were often the loudest to express 
this aversion for their scribbling brethren. It was said that the 
scribblers were seldom gentlemen in temper; and that they 
never hesitated to puff themselves in their papers. These con- 
siderations so far influenced Mr. Justice Lawrence that, though 
be was a model of judicial suavity to all other members of the 
bar, he could never bring himself to be barely civil to advocates 
known to be " upon the press.'* 

At Lincoln's Inn this strong feeling against journalists found 
vent in a resolution, framed in reference to a particular person, 
which would have shut out journalists from the Society. It 
had long been understood that no student could be called to 
the bar whilst he was acting as a reporter in the gallery of 
either house; but the new decision of the benchers would 
have destroyed the ancient connexion of the legal profession 
and literary calling. Strange to say this illiberal m^c^^ass^^ 
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was the work of two benchers who, notwithstandiug their 
patrician descent and associations, were vehement assertors 
of liberal principles. Mr. Clilford — " O. P." Clifford — was its 
proposer, and Erskine was its seconder. Fortunately the 
person who was the immediate object of its provisions petitioned 
the House of Commoua upon the subject, and the consequent 
debate in the Lower House decided the benchers to withdraw 
from tlieir false positiou; aud since their silent retreat no 
attempt has been made by any of the four honourable societies 
to affix an undeserved stigma on the followers of a serviceable 
art. U]K)n the whole the literary calbng gained much from 
the discreditable action of Lincoln's Inn; for the speech in 
which Sheridan covered with derision this attempt to brand 
parliamentary reporters as unfit to associate with members of 
the bar, and the address in which Mr. Stephen, with mauly 
reference to bis own early esperiences, warmly censured the 
conduct of the society of which he was himself a member, 
caused many persons to forai a new and juster estimate of the 
working members of the London press. Having alluded to 
Dr. Johnson and Edmund Eurke, who bad both acted as 
parbanientary reporters, Sheridan stated that no less than 
twenty-three graduates of imiversities were then engaged as 
reporters of the proceedings of the house. 

The close connexion which for centuries has existed between 
men of law and men of letters is illustrated on the one hand 
by a long succession of eminent lawyers who have added to the 
lustre of professional honours the no less bright distinetions of 
literary achievements or friendships, and on the other hand by 
the long line of able writers who cither enrolled themselves 
amongst the students of the law, or resided in the Inns of 
Court, or cherished with assiduous care the friendly regard of 
famous judges. Indeed, since the days of Chancellor de Bur;-, 
who wrote the ' Philobiblon,' there have been few Chancellors 
to whom literature is not in some way indebted ; and the 
few K.eepera of the Seal who neither cared for letters nor cul- 
tivated the society of students, are amongst the judges whose 
names most Englishmen would gladly erase from the history of 
their country. Jeffreys and Macclesfield represent the unletr. 
tered Chancellors ; More and Bacon the lettered. Fortescil^ 
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• De Laudibus' is a book for every reader. To Chancellor 
Warham, Erasmus — a scholar who was not given to distribute 
praise carelessly — dedicated his ' St. Jerom/ with cordial 
eulogy. Wolsey was a patron of letters. More may be said 
to have revived, if he did not create, the literary taste of his 
contemporaries, and to have transplanted the novel to English 
soil. Equally diligent as a writer and a collector of books, 
Gardyner spent his happiest moments at his desk, or over the 
folios of the magnificent library which was destroyed by Wyat^s 
insurgents. Christopher Hatton was a dramatic author. To 
one penon who can describe with any approach to accuracy 
Edward Hyde's conduct in the Court of Chancery, there 
are twenty who have studied Clarendon's ' Rebellion.' At 
the present date Hale's books are better known than his 
judgments, though his conduct towards the witches of Bury 
St. Edmunds conferred an tmenviable fame on his judicial 
career. By timely assistance rendered to Burnet, Lord Not- 
tingham did something to atone for his brutality towards 
Milton, whom, at an earlier period of his career, he had de- 
clared worthy of a felon's death, for having been Cromwell's 
Latin secretary. Lord Keeper North wrote upon ' Music ;' 
and to his brother Roger literature is indebted for the best 
biographies composed by any writer of his period.* In his 
boyhood Somers was a poet ; in his maturcr years the friend 
of poets. The friend of Prior and Gay, Arbuthnot and Pope,t 
Lord Chancellor Harcourt wrote verses of more than ordinary 

* Bogor North, however, had no high regard for literature or its followers. In 
the Preface to the * Life of Lord Keeper Guildford,* he attacks Echard for having 
" condescended to adorn the characters of departed quacks, poeti^ fanatics, and 
ftlmanick-makers." 

f The choicest memorial of the great lawyer's friendship with the first poet of his 
age, is Pope's inscription on the monument of the Chancellor's son — in Stauton- 
Hmrcourt church : — 

" To this sad shrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near ! 
Here lies the friend mo»t lovM, the son most dear : 
AVho ne'er knew joj, but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief^ but when he died. 

" How vain is reason, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak. 
Oh ! let thy once lov'd friend inscribe thy stune, 
And, with a father's sorrow, mix his own.'* 
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merits and alike in periods of official triumph and in times of 
retirement, valued the friendship of men of wit above the many 
successes of his public career. Lord Chancellor King was 
John Locke's dutiful nephew and favourite companion. King's 
immediate successor was extolled by Pope in the lines, 

teach us, Talbot I thou'rt unspoiled bjr wealth, 
That secret rare, between the extremes to move, 
Of mad good- nature and of mean self-love. 
Who is it copies Talbot's better part, 
To ease th* oppress' d, and raise the sinking heart? 

But Talbot's fairest eulogy was penned by his son's tutor, 
Alexander Thomson — a poet who had no reason to feel grati- 
tude to Talbot's official successor. Ere he thoroughly resolved 
to devote himself to law the cold and formal Hardwicke had 
cherished a feeble ambition for literary distinction ; and under 
its influence he wrote a paper that appeared in the Spectator, 
Blackstone's entrance at the Temple occasioned his metrical 
' Farewell' to his muse.* In his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge Lord Chancellor Charles Yorke was a chief contri- 
butor to the ' Athenian Letters,' and it would have been well 
for him had he in after-life given to letters a portion of the time 
which he sacrificed to ambition. Thurlow's churlishness and 
overbearing temper are at this date trifling matters in compa- 
rison with his friendship for Cowper and Samuel Johnson,and his 
kindly aid to George Crabbe. Even more than for the wisdom 
of his judgments Mansfield is remembered for his intimacy with 
" the wits," and his close friendship with that chief of them all, 
who exclaimed, " How sweet an Ovid, Murray, was our boast," 
and in honour of that " Sweet Ovid" penned the lines, 

'^ Graced as thou art, with all the power of words. 
So known, so honoured in the House of Lords," — 

verses deliciously ridiculed by the parodist who wrote, 

" Persuasion tips his tongue whene'er he talks : 
And he has chambers in the King's Bench walks.*' 



* Of Blackstone, in his 'Judges of England,* Mr. Foss observes; — "Notwith- 
standing this fomial adieu, he could not altogether refrain, and among other pieces 
he wrote some verses on the death of the Prince of Wales in 1751, which were 
published in the Oxford Collection as the composition of his brother-in-law, James 
Clitherow. He amused himself by annotating Shakspeare, and communicated his 
notes to Mr. Stevens, who inscribed them in his last edition of the Plajs.** 
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As an atonement for many defects Alexander Weddcrbnrn had 
one virtue — an honest respect for letters that made him in 
opening manhood seek the friendship of Hume^ at a later date 
solicit a pension for Dr. Johnson^ and after his elevation to the 
woolsack overwhelm Gibbon with hospitable civilities. Eldon 
was an Oxford Essayist in his young, the compiler of 'The 
Anecdote Book ^ in his old days ; and though he cannot be 
commended for literary tastes, or sympathy with men of letters, 
he was one of the many great lawyers who found pleasure in 
the conversation of Samuel Johnson."^ Unlike his brother. 
Lord Stowell clung fast to his literary friendships, as " Dr. 
Scott of the Commons^' priding himself more on his member- 
ship in the Literary Club than on his standing in the Pre- 
rogative Court ; and as Lord Stowell evincing cordial respect 
for the successors of Reynolds and Malone, even when love of 
money had taken firm hold of his enfeebled mind. Archdeacon 
Paley's Loudon residence was in Edward Law's house in Blooms- 
bury Square. In Erskine literary ambition was so strong 
that, not content with the fame brought to him by excellent 
vers de socUtS, he took pen in hand when he resigned the seals, 
and — more to the delight of his enemies than the satisfaction 
of his friends — wrote a novcl,t which neither became, nor de- 
served to be, permanently successfrd. With similar zeal and 

* The Uwjera with whom Johnson at various periods of his career fooght collo- 
qmal duels, have become historic names. Loughborough, Thurlow, Eldon, Stowell, 
And Erskine, are amongst the number. Johnson had cause to regret that he had 
never been in the company of Lord Mansfield, whose merit he humorously recog- 
msed by mentioning him as an instance of what might be made of a Scotchman 
who had been caught young. To the question, *' What would you have said of him. 
Dr. Johnson, if he had been an Englishman?** the doctor answered, " Sir, I would 
moi have said of him what I now do $ay — that he was the only great man his 
oonntfy ever produced." To the Chancellor whose judicial criticisms of Shelley's 
poetfy are amongst^the absurdest achievements of legal self-sufficiency, we are in- 
debt«d for some of our best stories of the doctor. " I had a walk,'* said Eldon, " in 
New Lu Hall Garden, with Dr. Johnson and Sir Robert Chambers, and some 
other gentlemen. Sir Robert was gathering snails and throwing them over the wall 
into his neighbour's garden. * The doctor reproached him very roughly, asserting 
that this was unmannerly and unneighbourly.' ' Sir,' said Sir Robert, * my neighbour 
is A dissenter.' ' Oh,* said the doctor, * if so, Chambers, toss away, toss away, as 
bard as you can.' ** 

f With no greater share of success Lord Brougham followed Erskine in appealing 
to the public as a writer of prose fiction — a kind of composition which they were 
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greater ability the literary reputation of the bar baa been mid^^ 
taiued — by Lord Deumanj who wus an industrious lilttrateur 
whilst be was working hia way up at the btir; by Sir Joha 
Taylor Coleridge, whose scrviees to the Quarterly Review are an 
afl'air of literary history ; by Sir Thomas Noon Tolfourd, who, 
haTing reported in the gallery, lived to take part iu the debates 
of the House of Commons, and who from the date of bis first 
engagement on the Times till the sad morning when " God's 
finger touched him" while he sate upon the bcuch, never alto- 
gether relinqniahed those literary pursuits, iu which he earned 
well-merited honour ; by Lord Campbell, who dreamt of living 
to wear an SS. collar in Westminster Hall whilst be was merely 
John Campbell the reporter j* by Lord Brougham, who, having 

pcrbapB induceil to attempt b; iho enduring fame of Lord Cliancellar More'i 
' Ulopin,' and I«rd CliiiDcellor Bucod'b 'New AtluntiB.' Erskine'B novel vaa 
praieed bj Dr. Pnrr ; but the critic mny conGJontl/ taaert that it vould not hare 
won (he celebrated LaliniBt's good opioion, had tta author beea a T017. After nui- 
ning through morB than one edition, it is now desaryedlj for^Han, Lord 
Brougham's novel was even less Bucoeesrul, because it wbb publiBhud anoajmoiulj ; 
but a copj of it maj be picked op occasionallj at a higb price from the spcond-hand 
book-deaiers, A few moaths riace a copj wbh exhibited in the window of a Pall 
Moll book-shop ; but in conaequence of the high price put upon it, several we«ks 
elapsed before the litetary curiosity found a purcbaser. Possibly some readon will 
feol surprised on learning iJiat four of our Lord Chancellors have been novelists, and 
that a considerable proportion of our great lawyers bsve been inordinately fond of 
nmaaces and novels. Lord Camden (whose unsuccessful candidaturo far admisaion 
into the Literary Club keenly mortified him] was a greedy devourer of prose 
fiction ; and late in life be learat Spanish, solely that bo might, in the romances of 
Spain, find food for that craving which the laboors of liis much-admired French and 
EugHsh romance-writers were unubic to eatiafy. Unlike Chief Jaslice Lee, who is 
said to have been goadeil into transient I'uryand Insling discomfort by Addison's sketch 
of the Templar in the ' Spectator's Club,' Lord Thurlow delighted in novels, and 
often rouBcd his servant at the dead of night, ordering him to dress, hasten lo the 
library, wake the librarian, and bring him the lail volume of a new novul that 
would not let him sleep. Edward Law (Lord Kllenboroagh] could relish oven the 
feeblest of poor novels ; and is said to have wept like a child over Mrs, Sheridan's 
' Bidnoy Biddulpb.' Lord Campbell tells his readenthat "Jockey Bell, the famous 
Chancery pleader, having said that be read all Iha new novels, and being asked how 
he found time, answered, ' I aoon Gnd out the charging jiart'-~w heroin lies the 
virtue of a bill in Chancery. At the present time it ia known in Lincoln's Inn and 
Westminster Qatl, that some of oar most succosaful odvocatea and chambet-prao- 
titioncrs contrive to find time to read the bett of the season novels, as they appear 
and run through the lihrariea." 

■ Having, in the finit place, ridicolooaly overrated the merit of Lord Campbell's 
literary productions, inferior critics and ordinar; readers «ibibit oorrespunding wont 
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instructed our grandfathers with his pen, still remains upon 
the stage, giving their grandsons wise lessons with his tongue ; 

of judgment in denying to them the merit which is certainly their due. So long as 
incautious readers and youthful students were likely to accept the ' Chancellors* 
and the 'Chief Justices* as authoritatiye history, it was necessary to speak in clear 
terms of their conspicuous failings— of which the most important are want of accu- 
racy, and total absence of original thought, as woU as of original inquiry. Written 
without due deliberation and without adequate research, at a period when the suc- 
cessful lawyer had neither sufficient political excitement, nor enough professional 
employment, these biographies are hasty compilations, combining new mistakes 
with the blunders, of inadvertence or prejudice or sheer ignorance, of former writers ; 
but, taken with all their faults, the volumes have good qualities and purposes. As a 
painter of the social history of his profession, Campbell is still without an equal ; 
and by keeping him in the memory of ordinary readers, when his judgments shall 
be forgotten by all, save lawyers, — his books will undoubtedly accomplish the hope of 
their author. Throughout them all, let it be observed, there may be found mani- 
festations of sincere admiration for scholarship, in the most liberal sense of the 
word, signs of a generous appreciation of contemporary as well as dead writers, and 
indications of lively interest in every matter relating to literature. In these respects 
the tone of the books is creditable to the writer, and beneficial to the majority of 
readers. In his memoir of Somers, the biographer laments the reprehensible im- 
prudence of those English lawyers who, '' while in practice, or in office, devote 
themselves exclusively to professional avocations, and in their retirement, left with- 
out mental resources, waste their declining years in frivolous occupations or in vain 
regrets ;*' and in the ' Life' of Hardwicke, reflecting on that Chancellor's neglect of 
letters and literary men, he observes, " He has had his reward. Whilst Somers, 
Harcourt, and Murray are immortalized in the poems of Addison and Pope, Hard- 
wicke was only praised by the dull authors of treatises on the practice of the Court 
of Chancery, or dull compilers of Chancery Reports. With all his titles and his 
wealth, how poor is his fame in comparison with that of his contemporary, Samuel 
Johnson, whom he would not have received at his Sunday evening parties in Powis 
House, or invited to hear his state stories at Wimpole ! A man desirous of solid 
fame would rather have written the ' Rambler,* the * Vanity of Human Wishes,* 
'Basselas,* or the 'Lives of the Poets,* than have delivered all Lord Hardwicke's 
speeches in Parliament, and all his judgments in the Court of Chancery ; although 
the author had been sometimes obliged to pass the night on the ashes of a glass- 
house, and at last thought himself rich with his SOU/, pension — while the peer 
lived in splendour, and died worth a million." Pointing to Sir Samuel Romilly as a 
lawyer, who, departing from the fashion of his profession, resolutely devoted a por- 
tion of each day to the cultivation of polite letters, Campbell quotes the testimony of 
A bishop who says, " I remember travelling, many years ago, with Sir S. Romilly one 
stage in his carriage, which was filled with the best books of the general literature of 
the day. To a remark from me that I rejoiced to see that he found time for such 
reading, he answered, * As soon as I found I was to be a busy lawyer for life, I 
strenuously resolved to keep up my habit of non-professional reading ; for I had 
witnessed so much misery in the last years of many great lawyers whom I had 

known, from their loss of all taste for books, that I regarded their fate as my 

* t ff 
warning. ' 
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aod by Lord Romilly, whose services to English literature 1 
won for him the gratitude of scholars. 

When Sir William Joucs, eminent as a lawyer but fat 
as a scholar, resolved to conquer his strong bias for litei 
labour and to apply steadfastly to the unalluring study of law, 
he wrote to his friend Hawkins, " As to the years in which the 
poems were written, 1 would wish to specify them ; for it would 
hurt me as a student at the bar to have it thought that I con- 
tinue to apply myself to poetry ; and I mean to insinuate that 
I have given it up for several years, which 1 must explain more 
fidly in the preface ; for a man who wishes to rise in the bar 
must be supposed to have no other object," The poems thus 
mentioned were published iu 17?2; and two years later he 
gave the world his great work on Asiatic Poetry. The Oriental 
scholar wrote thus cautiously to his friend at a time when 
attorneys seldom received a liberal education, and consequently 
were, as a class, firm believers in the maxim — popular with 
illiterate persona in every grade of life — which teaches that no 
man can thoroughly master the secrets of more than one craft. 
At the present day when lawyers of the inferior branch are, with 
comparatively few esceptions, men of culture and polite asso- 
ciations, the literary barrister, who really " knows his profes- 
sion," has so little to fear from this antiquated, and almost 
obsolete prejudice, that he no longer endeavours to cover with 
a veil of reticence or conventional misrepresentation his rela- 
tions with editors and publishers. When Mr. Townsend,* a 
sound lawyer and able author, wrote the ' Lives of Twelve 
Eminent Judges' — a work which supplied Campbell with the 
materials, and in many places the language, of the best memoirs 
iu the ' Chancellors' and ' Chief Justices' — he was able to 
write " ' The Lawyer's Farewell to the Muse' of filackstone ; 
the lament of Pope, ' How sweet an Ovid, Murray, was thy 
boast;' the prejudices of the benchers who could tolerate no 
music but the chorus of Burns's 'Justice,' encouraged for a 
long time the superstitious notion, which it would have appeared 
too paradoxical to question, that law must be divorced i 
literature. This heretical tenet is, at length, almost exploc 
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and lingers only in a few nooks and comers of Westminster 
Hall. A Vinerian professor has ventured on a continuation of 
Dryden's ' Hind and Panther.' A King's Counsel has favoured 
this prosaic age with a play equal to that of Elizabeth, whose 
very spirit it appears to have imbibed. A learned serjeant has 
proved in a drama^ worthy of its classical model, that the 
richest imagination and deepest feeling are not alien fix)m a 
successful and daily practice in our courts. A quondam editor 
of our earliest great Review has been elevated to the bench ; 
and the editor of the Quarterly Review adorns the judgment 
seat of the Queen's Bench ; and, not to dwell on inferior ex- 
amples^ one of the most active and able of our periodical 
writers has drawn the first prize in the law's wheel, and has 
rested, though not reposed, on the woolsack. It must be con- 
fessed that these are all modem examples^ and still regarded as 
instances of lucky rashness by the more staid practitioners of 
the statute and common law." In these days literary lawyers, 
strong in law as well as letters, are so numerous that to speak 
of them at the bar-table of any lawyers' dining-hall as ** in- 
stances of lucky rashness" would raise a smile of dissent on the 
&ce of nearly every hearer. 

Of each generation of writers between the accession of 
Elizabeth and the present time, several of the most conspicuous 
names are either found on the rolls of the inns, or are closely 
associated in the minds of students with the life of the law- 
Qolleges. Shakespeare's plays abound with testimony that he 
was no stranger in the legal inns, and the rich vein of legal 
lore and diction that runs through his writings has induced 
more judicious critics than Lord Campbell to conjecture that 
he may at some early time of his career have directed his mind 
to the study, if not the practice^ of the law. Amongst Eliza- 
bethan writers who belonged to inns may be mentioned- 
George Ferrars^ William Lambarde, Sir Henry Spelman^ 
and that luckless pamphleteer John Stubbs, all of whom were 
members of Lincoln's Inn; Thomas Sackville, Francis 
Beaumont the Younger, and John Feme, of the Inner 
Temple; Walter Baleigh^ of the Middle Temple; Francis 
Bacon, Philip Sidney, George Gascoyne, and Francis Davison, 
cxf Gray's Inn. Sir John Denham, the poet, became a Lin- 
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colnVInn student in 1634 ; and Francis Quajles was a member 
of the same learned society. John Selden entered the Inner 
Temple in the second year of James I., where in due course he 
numbered, amongst liis literary contemporaries, — William 
Browne, Croke, Oiilde, Thomas Gartliner, Dyune, Edward 
Hcywoodj John Morgan, Augustus Caesar, Thomas Heygate, 
'ITiomas May, dramatist and translator of Lucan's ' Fharealia,' 
William Rough and Rymcr were members of Gray's Inn. Sir 
John Davis and Sir Simonds D'Ewes belonged to the Middle 
Temple, Massinger's dearest friends lived in the Inner 
Temple, of which society George Kcate, the dramatist, and 
Butler's stanch supporter William Longueville, were members. 
Milton passed the most jocund hours of his life in Gray's Imi, 
in which college ClcTcland and the author of ' Hudibras' held 
the mattings of their club, Wycherley and Congreve, Aubrey 
aud Narcissus Luttrell* were Inns-of-Court men. In later 
periods we fiud Thomas Edwards, the critic ; Murphy, the 
dramatic writer ; James Mackintosh, Francis Hargrave, 
Bentham, Curran, Canning, at Lincoln's Inn. The poet 
Cowpcr was a barrister of the Temple. Amongst other 
Templars of the eighteenth century, with whose names the 
literature of their time is inseparably associated, were Henry 
Fielding, Henry Brooke, Oliver Goldsmith, and Edmund 
Burke. Samuel Johnson resided both in Gray's Inn and the 
Temple, and his frieud Boswell was an advocate of respectable 
ability as well as the best biographer on the roll of English 
writers.f 

■ Bciicribing tlie pcnariouB Imbits of tbia eccentrio diariat, Heorne najs, " But 
though lie wait ao curioua in collecling and amasEiiig logetlier, jet be affected la 
live BO private as bardly to be knuwo in peraaa \ and jet for all that lie must U 
atleiided to hJB grave bj judgeu aod tbo firat of hia profeetiioo in Ibe law, to vhom, 
aucb wiB the uordidDesa of hia temper, he would not Lave given a meal'l lOMt in 
his life," — Hearoe'B MS. JHary. Tbue living diarisls critioiBe llieir dear bmlMr 
diariitB departed. 

f The foregoing ore but a few taken from bunilreda of namea that illiutnte Ik 
oloee union of Law and Literature in post timea. To lengthen the liat would tot 
veai; the reader; and do piona would make a perfect muster roll of all the Btani; 
lawjera and legal liMratturt wbo either are btill upoo the atuge, or have only lalalf 
pBBbed uvaj. Id their joutb four well-kuown liviug noveliaU — Idr. ^Vitliam Bu> 
riaun AioBH'orth, Mr. iShirtef Brooks, Mr. Charles Dickens, and Mr. Be^janiil 
DiBraeli — passed BOtno lime In aoliciiora' offices. Mr. Jubn Otenford was srtided 
to an attomcj. Mr. Thccdure Martin rcsembka tbe authura of the ' The B^ectol 
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Addresses ' in being a successfiil practitioner in the inferior branch of the law. 
Mr. Charles Henry Cooper was a successful solicitor. On taming o?er the leaves of 
■that usefol book, 'Men of the Time,* the reader finds mention made of the 
following men of letters and law — Sir Archibald Alison, Mr. ThoSnas Chisholm 
Anstey, Mr. William Edmonstone Aytoun, Mr. Philip James Bailey, Mr. J. N. 
Ball, Mr. Serjeant Peter Burke, Sir J. B. Burke, Mr. John Hill Burton, Mr. Hans 
Bosk, Mr. Isaac Butt, Mr. George Wingroye Cooke, Sir E. S. Creasy, Dr. Dasent, 
Mr. John Thaddeus Delane, Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Commissioner Fonblanqne, 
Mr. William Forsyth, Q.C., Mr. Edward Foss, Mr. William Carew Hazlitt, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Mr. Leone Levi, Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, Mr. Charles Reade, 
Mr. W. Stigant, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. McCullagh Torrens, Mr. M. F. Tupper, 
Dr. Travers, Mr. Samuel Warren, and Mr. Charles Weld. Some of the gentlemen in 
Ukis list are not merely nominal barristers, but are practitioners with an abundance 
of business. Amongst those to whom the editor of ' Men of the Time * draws attention 
•• ' Lawyers,' and who either are still rendering or have rendered good sendee to 
literature, occur the names of Sir WUIiam A*Beckett, Mr. W. Adams, Dr. Anster, 
Sir Joseph Amould, Sir (George Bowyer, Sir John Coleridge, Mr. E. W. Cox, Mr. 
Wilson Gray, Mr. Justice Haliburton, Mr. Thomas Lewin, Mr. Thomas E. May, Mr. 
J. G. Phillimore, Mr. James FitzJames Stephen, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Mr. James 
Whiteside. Some of the distinguished men mentioned in this note have already passed 
to another world since the publication of the last edition of ' Men of the Time ;' but 
their recorded connexion with literature as well as law no less serves to illustrate an 
important feature of our social life. It is almost needless to remark that the names 
of many of our ablest anonymous writera do not appear in ' Men of the Time.* 
The writer of this book numbers amongst his personal friends a dozen lawyers, 
who are most efficient journalists, but whose names do not appear in that excellent 
repertory of living celebrities. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

LAW AND CULTURE. 

A SURVEY of the literary achieyements of the bar may be 
appropriately followed by a few remarks on the general 
culture of the legal profession. In the last century lawyers 
were by no means so liberally trained as they have been during 
the last sixty years. With the exception of a few gracious and 
graceful scholars who exercised no perceptible influence on the 
less cultivated members of their order^the successful practitioners 
were a pedantic and narrow-minded class. A prosperous 
attorney, who had learnt Greek in the forms of a public school, 
would have been regarded as a strange social phenomenon by 
Thurlow in his younger days. A successftd solicitor who had 
graduated at Oxford, or who held a fellowship in the sister- 
university, was a character unknown when George III. was a 
little boy. In that period boys destined for the inferior 
branch of the law were caught in their thirteenth year and 
articled to attorneys, who treated them something better than 
they would have treated parish apprentices, much worse than 
any decent householder of the present day would treat his 
errand-boy or his page. To stand in the presence of his in- 
structor until he had received express permission to take a 
seat j to call this instructor's wife ^ mistress,' and to touch his 
cap (without presuming to speak to her) whenever he met 
her in the street; to follow at her heels when she went to 
market, and bring back her purchases to his master's kitchen ; 
to spend eight hours a-day in copying papers or engrossing 
parchments, — these were some of the duties and services 
required of an attorney's articled pupil when George II. used 
to play whist with Lady Yarmouth. The treatment which 
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Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Chancellor of England^ received 
at the hands of his master's wife, at least justifies us in infer- 
ring that the articled pupils of inferior solicitors were housed^ 
fed, and taught like the apprentices of petty tradesmen. 

Whilst this was the ordinary professional education of the 
attorneys whom Horace Walpole designated " those pests of 
society/' the students of the Inns of Court — {i.e., the students 
who were designed by thrifty parents to be working counsellors ; 
the idle, rich, fashion-following students and barristers formed a 
distinct class) — ^were too frequently trained with narrow views 
and on sordid principles. Their knowledge of law was gained 
in the offices of attorneys, who treated them with civility as 
young men vastly superior to such trash as ^^ mere articled 
clerks,'' but who were powerless to teach them more than the 
practice of their profession. Occasionally they had been at 
the Universities : in many cases they were raw lads, fresh from 
country villages or suburban schools, ignorant of Greek, and 
knowing no Latin save law-Latin.* That the practical educa- 
tion of the attorney's office was most useful to students for 
the bar, we know from the testimony of many great lawyers 
who had recourse to it during their periods of pupilage ; but 
its deficiencies were so grave and evident that it no longer 
commanded the general respect of students when pleaders and 
conveyancers opened their chambers for purposes of instruc- 

* The author of ' Law and Lawyers/ observes : " Lord Tenterden itadied in an 
attorney's office. Chief Baron Thomson commenced his legal studies in an 
attorney's office, as also did Lord Wynford and Sir William Grant Lord Thurlow 
waf articled, together with Cowper, the poet, to a solicitor near Bedford Row ; and 
his great predecessor, Lord Hardwicke, passed through the same ordeal. Dunning 
was in his father's office for a considerable time. Lord MansBeld actually practised 
as an attorney. Lord Kenyon serred his articles. Sir William G arrow passed some 
time in a solicitor's office, as did Sir Samuel Romilly. Lord GifTord was regularly 
articled ; as also was Lord LifTord, Chancellor of Ireland ; Sir George Wood, and 
Sir Francis BuUcr, our learned and distinginshcd judges. If we had to refer to 
eminent men of the present day, we should find little difficulty in pointing to some 
great names who have ascribed their success in life to the training they have re* 
ceived in attorneys' offices. The names of Wilde, Adolphus, Preston, and many 
others coold readily be mentioned. Lord Brougham once publicly declared in the 
Court of Chancery, that if he had to recommence his legal studies he would begin as 
a clerk in an attorney's office." Readers may also be reminded that Lord Campbell 
received his first legal training in a solicitor's office ; and that Lord Truro for a con- 
siderable time practised as a solicitor. 
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tion; and notwithstanding the authority of such men as 
Brougham and Campbell, who have both extolled the solicitor's 
office as a school for lawyers of the higher grade, there is no 
reason to think that bar-students will soon return to their 
former teachers. 

During the present century the non-professional education 
of the English bar has tmquestionably been far higher and 
more complete than at any previous period of our history ; and 
for the last ten or twenty years the Inns of Court have absorbed 
so large a proportion of the " flower of the imiversities/' that 
many persons, not given to alarm, are of opinion that evil days 
are in store for the Established Church, which is so much less 
attractive than formerly to the '^ best men'' and the '^ poll " of 
Oxford and Cambridge, that it yearly finds itself more tod 
more in need of the inferior clergy supplied by the training 
schools.* Of the men now-a-days called to the bar, about two- 
thirds are graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin ; and of 
the students who make up the remaining third, the less scholarly 
are usually by no means inferior in culture to the ^' passmen '* 
of the universities — whilst those of them, in whom intellectual 
tastes and studious habits have been fostered, will endure com- 
parison with any of the university men, save those of the very 
highest grade. 

The value of an university education as a preparatory train- 
ing for the bar, and the comparative merits of the two old 
English imiversities as nurseries for the Inns of Court, are 
frequent topics of rather conjectural and decidedly inconclusive 
discussion with persons interested in the legal professional. So 
far as statistics gathered by the present writer point to any con- 
clusion with regard to one question in this often-renewed de- 

♦ Of course the various departments of the public service, under existing regula- 
tions, absorb a very large number of the most studious and able of our joung uni- 
versity men ; but no one familiar with the life of the Inns of Court, or the Universi- 
ties, during the last fifty years, will question that whilst the "picked men" of the 
universities have for some time evinced a growing disinclination to enter the 
clerical profession they have displayed a corresponding preference for the bar. The 
number of men now upon the books of LincoIn^s Inn who have won the "high 
honours" of Oxford and Cambridge, is a suggestive fact. By some persons the fact 
is assigned to "the influence of fashion;'' but how is the fashion to be accounted 
for? 
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bate, it appears that the Cambridge education* is preferable 
to the Oxford training. 

In the last volume of his ' Judges of England/ Mr. Foss 
gives us memoirs of the follo^ving eighty-two judges, and from 
those memoirs the reader may gather the facts brought together 
in this list : — 



1. Lord Wynford. 

2. Sir James Burrough, C.P. 

3. Sir Robert Dallas, Ch. C.P. 

4. Lord Gifford. 

5. Sir Robert Gmham, B.E. 



Place of Education, 
Wadham College, Oxford. 



Trinity College, Cambridge: 3rd 
wrangler. 



6. Sir Anthony Hart, V.C. 

7. Sir George Sowley Holroyd, 

Just. K.B. 

8. Sir John Hullock, B.E. 

9. Sir Francis Maseres, Curs. B.E. Clare Hall, Cambridge: 4th 

wrangler ; senior Chancellor's 

medallist. 
10. Sir Thomas Plumer, M.R. University College, Oxford. 

n. Sir Richard Richards, Ch. B.E. 

12. Sir John Richardson, Just. University College, Oxford. 

C.P. 

13. Lord Eldon. University College, Oxford: 

winner of Lord Lichfield's 
prize for English prose. 



14. Sir George Wood, B.E. 

15. Lord Tenterden. 



16. Sir ^Vllliam Alexander, Ch. 
B.E. 



Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford : 
winner of the only two honours 
then open to competition — i.e., 
the Chancellor's medals for 
Latin and English composition. 



* Readers must undcretanil that cdacation here mcanii the Rjfitcm of 8(u<'j re«o- 
lately carric<l out. Mere reHidence for three or four years at Oxford or Cambridge, 
concluding with an ordinary paMman's degree, however beneiicial it may be to the 
moral tone of a naturally well-endowod adl, is not likely to give him any decided 
mental superiority over young men who have passed the same time in educated 
■ociety away from the DDivcrsity. 
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Flaee of Education, 



17.*Sir John Bayley, Just. K.B. 

18. Lord Brougham, 

19. Sir William Garrow, B.E. 

20. Sir Stephen Gaselee, Just. 

C.P. 

21. Sir John Leach, M.R. 

22. Sir W. E. Taunton, Just. K.B. 



23. Sir Edward Hall Alderson, 

B.E. 

24. Sir George Banks, Curs. B.E. 

25. Lord Westbury. 



26. Lord Langdale. 



27. Sir Colin Blackburn, Just. 

Q.B. 

28. Sir William BoUand, B.E. 

29. Sir John Bernard Bosanquet, 

Just. C.P. 

30. Sir George W. W. Bramwell, 

B.E. 

31. Sir J. L. Knight Bruce, Lord 

Justice. 



Edinburgh. 



Christ Church, Oxford : winner of 

Chancellor's prize for English 

Essay. 
Caius College, Cambridge : senior 

wrangler ; Smith's prizeman ; 

senior medallist. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Wadham Collie, Oxford: 1st 

classman in classics ; 2nd class- 
man in mathematics. 
Caius College, Cambridge : senior 

wrangler ; senior Smith's priee- 

man. 
Trinity College, Cambridge: 8th 

wrangler. 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; three 

times Seatonian prizeman. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 



* Of this judge the author of * Law and Lawyers* records : — " Mr. Justice Bayley, 
while on the Northern Circuit, was one day summing up to a jury, when he was 
very much disturbed by Mr. Gray, son of a late Bishop of Bristol, who was talking 
in court with another counsel rather loudly. The judge gently reproved the offender 
by saying to him, * Mr. Gray, if ever you arrive here — which some of these days I 
hope you will do — you will know the inconvenience of counsel talking while you are 
summing up.' '* This courtesy was characteristic of the man. Of courtesy that cannot 
be called characteristic, an instance was once given by sour Lord Eenyon. Whilst 
examining a witness, Best (afterwards Lord Wynford) was interrupted by Oarrow, 
then in the fulness of his forensic success, who exclaimed, " That is not evidence !** 
"No," rejoined the Chief Justice, coming to the relief of his favourite junior, "it is 
not evidence as it stands ; but Mr. Best is a very sensible young man, and we most 
trust that he will follow it up with other questions that irill make it evidence.** 
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32. Sir J. Bernard Byles, Just. 

C.P. 

33. Lord Campbell. 

34. Sir W. P. Channell, B.E. 

35. Sir Alexander Cockbum, Ch. 

Q.B. 

36. Sir J. Taylor Coleridge, Just. 

Q.B. ^ 

37. Sir Thomas Coltman, Just. 

C.P. 

38. Lord Lyndhurst. 



39. Sir Creswell Creswell, Just. 

C.P. 

40. Sir Charles Crompton, Just. 

Q.B. 

41. Sir R. B. Crowder, Just. C.P. 

42. Lord Denman. 

43. Sir William Erie, Ch. C.P. 

44. Lord Erskine. 

45. Sir John Gumey, B.E. 

46. Sir Hugh HiU, Just. Q.B. 

47. Sir John Jervis, Ch. C.P. 

48. Sir H. S. Keating, Just. C.P. 

49. Sir R. Torin Kindersiey, V.C. 

50. Sir Joseph Littledale, Just. 

Q.B. 

51. Sir Samuel Martin, B.E. 

52. Sir W. H. Maule, Just. C.P. 

53. Sir John Mellor, Just. Q.B. 

54. Sir James Alan Park, Just. 

C.P. 

55. Lord Wensleydale. 



Tlact of Education. 



Trinity Hall, Cambridge : English 
essayist. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford: 
first class-man ; winner of three 
Chancellor's prizes. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge : 2nd wrangler ; Smith's 
prizeman. 

Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

Trinity College, Dublin: winner 

of honours. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 
New College, Oxford. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Dublin University. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; 4th wrangler. 

St. John's College, Cambridge: 
senior wrangler; first Smith's 
prizeman. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge : senior wrangler. 



Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge: fifth wrangler; senior 
Chancellor 8 medallist 



c c 2 
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56. Sir James Parker, V.C. 

57. Sir John Patterson, Just. K.B. 



58. Lord Cottenham. 

59. Sir Gillery Pigott, B.E. 

60. Sir T. J. Piatt, B.E. 

61. Sir Frederick Pollock, Ch. 

B.E. 

%^, Lord Cranworth. 

63. Lord Romilly. 

64. Lord Abinger. 

65. Sir L. Shadwell, V.C. 



66. Sir William Shee, Just. Q.B. 

67. Sir John Stuart, V.C. 

68. Lord St. Leonards. 

69. Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, 

Just. C.P. 

70. Lord Chelmsford. 

71. Sir N. C. Tindal, Ch. C.P. 



72. Sir G. J. Turner, V.C. 

73. Sir John Vaughan, Just. C.P. 

74. Sir W. H. Watson, B.E. 

75. Sir William Wightman, Just. 

Q.B. 

76. Sir James Wigram, V.C. 

77. Sir James PlaistedTfilde, B.E. 

78. Lord Truro. 

79. Sir J. S. Willes, Just. C.P. 

80. Sir E. V. Williams, Just. C.P. 

81. Sir John Williams, Just. Q.B. 



Plcuct of Education, 
Trinity College, Cambridge : 

seventh wrangler. 
Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge : winner of Davies' Uni- 
versity Scholarship. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge : senior wrangler. 

Trinity College, Cambridge : 17th 
wrangler. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge : seventh wrangler ; 
Chancellor's medallist. 



Fellow of Trinitjp College, Cam- 
bridge : 8th wrangler: senior 
Chancellor's medallist. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge : a wrangler. 



Michell Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge : fifth wrangler. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cam- 
bridge. 
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Place of Education, 

82. Sir W. Page Wood, V.C. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. 

Of these eighty-two judges who discharged judicial functions 
in one or more of three English reigns — thirty-two (so far as 
this compiler can ascertain) received no education at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, or Dublin ; one was educated at Edin- 
burgh ; four belong to Dublin University ; eleven were trained 
at Oxford; thirty-four came from Cambridge. It does not 
appear that the number of Cambridge men who have joined 
the Inns of Court during the present century is above that of 
the Oxford men who have nominally devoted themselves to 
law. It should, moreover, be observed that with the exception 
of Lord Tenterden, Mr. Justice Coleridge, and Lord Westbury, 
the eleven Oxonian judges cannot be said in any way to repre- 
sent the special culture of their imiversity; whereas of the 
thirty-four Cantab, judges, the larger proportion do unques- 
tionably represent the intellectual life of their Alma Mater. 
It is also worthy of notice that the superiority of Cambridge is 
more strongly manifested, when we come to the times in which 
the existing Oxford and Cambridge systems of study can be 
said to have been fully at work and on their trial. 

Looking at the foregoing list, Cambridge men may find 
abundant consolation for the defeats which in recent years 
they have endunxl on the Thames at the hands of Oxford 
oarsmen. Trinity men also may find some justification for 
the boast, that their college is the nursery of English lawyers, 
when they consider the names of the twenty-three Trinitarian 
judges. 

The derision which Lord Kcnyon's frequent exhibitions of 
deficient culture aroused in the court over which he presided, 
and the humiliating scrajK^s into which he was i)erix;tuaUy 
falling through his ludicrous ignorance about everything, save 
the rules and practice of English law, place in the strong light 
of irresistible comedy some of the evil consequences whicli 
would result to the legal order and the country, if our lawyers, 
narrowing their studies within strictly professional limits, sur- 
rendered their present position of intellectual equality with 
the most learned and enlightened sections of the community. 
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A '^ legal monk'' and an honest man^ Kenyon not only made 
himself ridiculous to scholars^ but failed in his special duties 
to society^ because he lacked the learning of scholars, the know- 
ledge of men of science, and the general information of men 
of business. Mr. Townscnd^ has described many of the occa- 
sions when this illiterate Chief Justice made even justice 
contemptible by pedantic blunders that in the present day 
would excite the scorn of a haberdasher's apprentice; and 
firom private records, as well as published memoirs, it would be 
easy to make copious additions to the biographer's anecdotes. 

In the fulness of his intellectual light this Chief Justice, 
who exerted himself to revive the obsolete law of the land 
against commercial speculators, was convinced that the sun 
made the circuit of the earth once in every twenty-four hours. 
Whilst he occupied a stool in thfe office of a Nantwich attorney, 
he experienced an imeasiness known to sentimental milliners 
of the Byronic period as " the stirring of the Sacred Muse ;" 
and under its influence he glorified Sir Watkin Williams Wynn 
and his noble seat '^ Wynnstay," in the lines : — . 

" There Watkjn stood firm to Britannia's cause, 
Guard of her ancient manners and her laws. 
Oh, great, good man ! borne on the wings of fame, 
Far distant ages shall revive thy name ; 
While Clwyd's streams shall lave the verdant meads. 
And Snowdon*s mountains raise their lofty heads ; 
While goats shall o'er thy hills, Cambria, stray, 
And day succeed to night, and night to day, 
So long thy praise, Williams, shall remain 
Unsullied, free from dark oblivion's chain.'* 

Guided by natural prudence and sound judgment, the young 
Welshman never repeated this brief flirtation with the " sacred 
muse;'^ and from the date of his arrival in London to his 
dying day he set his face against literature, science, and all 
other intellectual phantasies, with one exception. But though 
totally devoid of any tincture of classic culture, the man per- 
sisted in larding his homely English with scraps of misquoted 
or misapplied Latin ; and so frequently did he give way to this 
comical habit, after his elevation to the bench, that the scholars 

* Mr. Townsend's memoir of Eenyon was transcribed by Lord Campbell even 
more closely than the memoirs of Loughborough and Erskine. 
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who practised at his bar^ or gave evidence in his courts used to 
look for one or more of his favourite Latin terms whenever he 
opened his lips. One day he would silence an importunate 
suitor or loquacious barrister by exclaiming, ^^£st modus in 
rebus, or as the vernacular hath it, — ^There must be an end of 
all things : '' on another day, he would clothe his face with the 
wisest of his judicial aspects, and observe, ^^ In advancing to a 
conclusion on this subject, I am resolved stare supra antiquas 
vias" When a glaring case of &aud was brought before his 
observation he exclaimed, ''The dishonesty is manifest; in 
the words of an old Latin sage — apparently ' Latet anguis in 
herbft ;' '^ to a deeply-edified grand jury he remarked in a tone 
of solenm pathos, " Having thus discharged your consciences, 
gentlemen, you may retire to your homes in peace, with the 
delightftd consciousness of having performed your duties well ; 
and as you compose yourselves for noctiimal slumber, you 
may apply to yourselves the words of the heathen philosopher, 
^ Aut Casar aut nullusJ" Without the assistance of Latin, 
some of his remarks uttered from the judgment-seat were veiy 
provocative of laughter. " The allegation,^' he exclaimed in- 
dignantly during the examination of an unsatisfactory witness, 
'' is as far from truth, as old Booterium &om the Northern 
Main, — a line I have heard or met with God knows wheer" 
On another occasion, when he reprimanded an attorney for 
causing a needless and vexatious delay in a cause, he observed 
in boldly metaphorical language, '' This is the last hair in the 
tail of procrastination, and it must be plucked out-/' and he 
is reported to have lectured " twelve gentlcmtn in the box '' 
thus : — " If an individual can break down any of those safe- 
guards which the Constitution has wisely and cautiously 
erected, by poisoning the minds of the jury at a time when 
they are called upon to decide, he will stab the administration 
of justice in its most vital parts.'' But Kenyon's grandest 
oration was made at the trial of Williams for publishing Tom 
Paine's ' Age of Reason,' when the learned judge in his sum- 
ming-up observed, — " Christianity from its earliest institution, 
met with its opposers. The professors were very soon called 
upon to publish their 'Apologies' for the doctrines they had 
embraced. In what manner they did that^ and whether they 
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had the advantage of their adversaries^ or sunk under the supe- 
riority of their arguments^ mankind for near two thousand years 
have had the opportunity of judging. They have seen what 
Julian, Justin Martyr, and other apologists have written, and 
have been of opinion that the argument was in favour of 
those publications/' Telling this story in his own way, and 
improving it — as he was fully justified in doing — Coleridge in 
the ^ Table Talk' assures his readers that Lord Kenyon, in his 
address to the jury in a trial for blasphemy, said, " Above all, 
gentlemen, need I name to you the Emperor Julian, who was 
so celebrated for the practice of every Christian virtue, that he 
was called Julian the Apostle ?' 

To several later judges, as well as to Kenyon, has been 
attributed the memorable judicial address to the dishonest 
butler who had been convicted of stealing large quanti- 
ties of wine from his master's cellar. " Prisoner at the bar,*' 
the judge is reported to have said, "you stand convicted 
on the most conclusive evidence of a crime of inexpressible 
atrocity — a crime that defiles the sacred springs of domestic 
confidence, and is calculated to strike alarm into the breast 
of every Englishman who invests largely in the choicer vin- 
tages of Southern Europe. Like the serpent of old you have 
stung the hand of your protector. Fortunate in having a 
generous employer, you might, without dishonesty, have con- 
tinued to supply your wretched wife and children with the 
comforts of safficient prosperity, and even with some of the 
luxuries of affluence ; but dead to every claim of natural affec- 
tion, and blind Ao your own real interest, you burst through 
all the restraints of religion and morality, and have for many 
years heen feathering your nest with your master^ s bottles/' On 
another occasion each of the several judges to whom the fore- 
going story is attributed is reported to have spoilt the effect of 
a stirring appeal to a prisoner's better nature by an imfortunate 
omission of certain connecting observations which the learned 
speaker had formed in his mind, but unfortunately neglected 
to put in language. " Prisoner at the bar, the offence with 
which you stand charged," said the judge in an awfully im- 
pressive tone, " has been fully proved, and it now becomes my 
duty to pass upon you the sentence of the law. You cannot 
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be otherwise than deeply affected by the i^ominy which you 
have incurred through the indulgence of your \'iciou8 propen- 
sities. A bountiful Creator endowed you with a powerful 
frame^ a comely appearance^ and more than ordinary intelli- 
gence ; and through the care of your respectable parents you 
received at the outset of life an excellent education — instead 
of which, prisoner at the bar, you have persisted in going about 
the country and stealing dticks/' 

Amongst the grimly humorous addresses attributed to judges 
speaking from the bench to prisoners at the bar. Baron 
Alderson^s rejoinder to a man convicted of swindling is memo- 
rable. In reply to the final inquiry why sentence should not 
be passed upon him, the prisoner, with blasphemous obsti< 
nacy, persisted in asserting his innocence. The miserable 
fellow concluded his address by saying deliberately and in a 
singularly solemn tone, " May God strike me dead, now at 
this moment, and here where I stand, if I am not innocent V^ 
As the speaker's guilt had been clearly ascertained, every hearer 
was painfully moved by this abominable self-imprecation. A 
thrill of horror ran through the court. A minute of painful 
silence ensued ; and then the judge substituted another emotion 
in the minds of all present, by saying, in a cold matter-of-fact 
voice, " Prisoner at the bar, as Providence has not interposed 
in the behalf of society, the sentence of the court is, that you 
be transported for twenty years." Was it this same judge, 
was it any one of the score other judges on whom the story is 
fathered, who, in passing sentence on a wretched bigamist, 
whose crime was attended by many palliating circumstances, 
roused the laughter of his auditors, and created a general 
sympathy for the criminal ? Eyeing the prisoner — an honest 
artisan whose wife had been a thief, virago, and habitual 
drunkard ; and mIio had not taken a second Moman to church 
until he had good reason to believe, as well as hope, that his 
wife was dead — the judge, in this anecdote, is made to say, 
" Prisoner at the bar, I find it difficult to express my sense of 
the crime which is charged against you, and M'hich you have 
not ventured to deny. Your offence lx*longs to a clans of 
offences Mliich, if they were not promptly punished, would 
cause an uus|x^kablc amount of human misery, and would, ere 
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long^ bring about the utter demoralization of our species. 
Your sin is not merely an infringement of a human enactment ; 
it is a violation of divine law. The sentence of this court is^ 
that you be imprisoned for one day, without hard labour.*' 
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value of university education as a train- 
ing for, ib. ; absorption of able young 
men from the Universities by, ib. 

Bar, the Common Law, present of a bag 
a mark of success at, i. 142 

Bar, the Chancery, bags carried by mem- 
bers of, ii. 3 

Bar, the Parliamentary, fees taken by the 
leaders of, i. 299 

Bar, the Elizabethan, its humour and 
quickness, ii. 203 {note) 

Bar, the Australian, remarkable speech of 
a counsel at, ii. 255 

Bar, the Irish, cause of the number <tf 
early successes at, ii. 314 {nott) 

Bar, the junior, the life of assize balls, L 
145 

Bar, the, in Westminster Hall, iL 355 
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Barnard's Inn, a law scbool dependent on 
Gray's Inn, ii. 131 ; allowance of wine 
for Uie ceremony of initiation at, ii. 305 ; 
once popular with attorneys, ii. 321 {not^ 

Barristers, their travelling etiquette on 
circuit, i. 139 ; posting a disagreeable 
■and expensive process to, i. 140 ; their 
petty squabbles on circuit, i. 141; their 
married life in past aiid present days, 
i. 164, 168 ; sources of recreation in the 
old system of life for, i. 1 70 ; situation 
of their wives in chambers, i. 174; dif- 
ficulties and expense of marria;:e in the 
present day to, i. 267 ; why they donH 
marry when young, i. 269 ; their fees 
at different periods, i. 275, littq. ; dif- 
ficulty of estimating their prosperity 
in past times, i. 276; their payment 
compared with the remuneration of 
physicians, i. 297 ; adoption of the 
wig by, i. 366, 372 ; the custom of 
wearing wigs in society discontinued 
by, i. 374 ; sums paid in 17th ceotury 
for gowns by, ii. 10; their ordinary 
career in England, ii. 89 ; their ambi- 
tion to enter Parliament, t6. ; their 
number in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
iL 141 ; the utter and inner, ii. 177 
{J^oit) ; the circuit life of, ii. 263 ; cus- 
tom incumbent, in the time of Charles 
II., on, ii. 270 ; intervention of at- 
torneys not formerly deemed necessary 
by, ii. 312 ; their professional tone in 
past times, ii. 313 ; license allowed, in 
the 17th century, to, ii. 314 ; their 
professional rise at different periods, ii. 
815 ; biographic fictions respecting, ih. ; 
means formerly used to push themselves 
into practice by, ii. 316 ; their extreme 
obsequiousness to the bench in the 1 7th 
century, ih. ; acted under Bdward I. as 
attorneys, ii. 320 ; their ungenerous 
conduct to attonieys after the Hevolu- 
tion of *88, ii. 325 ; encroachment of 
attorneys upon the business of, ii. 326 ; 
a<lvantagc over attorneys enjoyed by, ii. 
829 ; accommodation in Westminster 
Hall for, ii. 355; amusing replies by 
witnesses to, ii. 356 

Barrister, a distinguished, painful scandal 
concerning, i. 142 

Barristers, literary, disappearance of the 
prejudices a^ninst, ii. 398 

Barrister, the briefless, income necessary 
in olden times, and in the present day 
to, U. 174 

Barrister, the Singing, his professional 
failure, ii. 27 

Barristeni, Chamber, large incomes made 
by, L 800 



Barrow, Sir James, his objection to the 
discontinuance of Law Latin in pleading, 
ii. 156, {note) 

Bathurst, the Honourable Henry (Baron 
Apsley and Earl Bathurst), his appoint- 
ment as Lord Chanceliur, and anecdotes 
of, i. 30 ; celebrated mansion built by, 
and action commenced by a soldier*8 
widow against, ih. ; his conduct on the 
trial of Lady Kingston, i. 31 ; Sir 
Charles Williams's lines, suggested by 
his judicial perplexities and blunders, 
on, ii. 247 

Bawdon, Sir John, a wealthy merchant 
and alderman, his serious blunder in 
rejecting the suit of a lawyer fur his 
daughter, i. 248 

Bayley, Mr. Justice, remark of the French 
advocate on, ii. 233 ; anecdote illustra- 
tive of the characteristic courtesy of^ 
ii. 886 {note) 

Beauchamp, William de, Dugdale's quaint 
description of his interview with his 
lawyers, L 276 

Beaufort, Cardinal, union of political and 
ecclesiastical greed in, i 275 ; ii. 93 

BeHumont and Fletcher, mask written for 
the Inns of Court by, ii. 76 

Becket, Thomas &, Chancellor, his de- 
gradation from his saintly rank, ii. 282 

Bedford, the Duke of, his house in Blooms- 
bury -square, i. 197 

Bedford Square, Lord Eldon^s house in, 
and the Prince Begent's risits to it, i. 
200 

Bedingfield, Sir Henry, Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, Narcissus 
Luttrell's notice on the sudden death 
of, ii. 336 {nott) 

Bell, Jockey, famous Chancery pleader, 
anecdote told by Lord Campbell re- 
specting, ii. 376 (m><f) 

Bench and Bar, the, prevalence of cor- 
ruption among the members of, i. 314 ; 
want of integrity once prevalent among 
them, ii. 309; reprehensible tone long 
assumed by them, ii. 313 

Bendlowes, Serjeant, observations of the 
author of *' Law and Lawyers** respect- 
ing, i. 280 {yuAt) ; the only barrister 
of the rank of Serjeant at the beginning 
of Elizabeth's reign, ii. 368 (no^e) 

Bentham, Jeremy, bis reminiscence of a 
celebrated scene on the bench, ii. 234 

Bethel, Sheriff, how the author of the 
** Examen" threw contempt on, L 867 

Bigamist, a convicted, amusing judicial 
address to, ii. 393 

Biography, legal, an important lesson 
taught by, iL 881 



BUckctoDe, Sii Pbilip, bis arigia. ii. 140 ; 
hit BtUcaieot regarding tlic gentlemen 
reaortiDg to Ihe Inus of Cooit. li. 114 ; 
bia lit«ru7 Ustes and ocenpalioDS, ii. 

BUeltwall, Ch&rtie, amui of ni&nj powers, 



B^oomebarj, Theodore H 
i. S03 ; effect of hit 
T«lue of pmpertj in, 
ita legal hiiloTy, i. 30. 



201; cloM uf 



Bloomabury Oimg, i 
vbj » called, i, I! 

BosweU, Jan>eii, allu 
praetical joke on, i 



BndBbiv, President of tbeCommiuionetB 
OD the trini of CbHrlee I., Bltlement ae 
to the Bteel-plaled bat which be is 
«aid to hate wom on the king's trial, i. 
870 

Bramaton, Chief JnBtice, snKOMiTe reai- 
dencesof, i. ISQ ; hia accond ■ife, and 
her jonrnej to London, i. 243 

Bnioilon, Sir John, the AQtoUc^srapber, 
Bon of the preoediog, bia reeidenceE, i. 
168, 169 ; pasBSgus illustrBtive of the 
domeatio life of Charles II. '» lawjere 
from bis autobingrapb;, it. ITS ; hia 
nuDion aa to the real nse of "readings,'' 
ii.166. 

Bnnder, GnstaTDB.IiiBgnllopdnwn Middle 
Temple Lane, and his BoniniemorBtion of 
his mirsoulous escape, ii. 351, and «o'r 

BiaBingface, Mr. UansSeld, his remptiuD 
at a preat man's coon try seat, i. 116 

Bnjbroke, de, Lord Chancellor, bis 
"Sham Act" and ofGciiLl eSrontoiy, ii, 
62 

Bridgnian, Sir Orlando, conveyancer, hiB 
oiBDner of eTinclog lojall; daring tbe 
usurpation of Cromvdl, ii. 311 
earioaB aitiument against a wise 
gestion, ii. 3S3 

Bristol, abominatile prostitution ofjnsticc 
hjtbe Major and A Idem ni of, ii.2R6 
important position formerly held by tbi 
Uajor of, ii. 207 ; Judge Jeffreys' 
memorable rating of the kidnapping 
justice! of, ii. 

Brocklesburj, Dr., hia ill-timed familiaritj 
reproved by Lord Uaosfield, ii. 259 

Bromley, Solicitor-General, a clever repl; 
laade by, u. 203 



Broom, Mr., Temple Gardener, bis fl 
exbibitioDB, i. 1(!2 

Brougbam, Lord, hia dispnto with Lord 
Lyndbnrat, and reasons on which he 
grunnded his claim to tbe dantaaked 
seal of George IV., i. 41; a precept for 
common-lnw barristers by, i. IIS; re- 
duced to a stuff gown hy Lord EldoD, ii. 
8 ; hia mime^o power, ii, 47 ; ntteiopt 
at prose fiction by, ii. 375 (nuT^) 

Bulldinga, Verulam and Raymond, the 
opon apace betwecn,and its aaaooiatioas, 

Bull-baitiog, ptactiaed iu Iducoln'e Inn 
Fields, i. IBl 

Boiler, air Proucia, Judge, his unpopu- 
larity with women and reason of his 
severity to criuinals, ii, 21li; his ideaa 
of bsavoD, ii. 234 ; a lesaon Iu good 
manners to Taffy Kenyou from, ib. 

Burke, Edmund, Robert Dallas* stiiiEina 
lineson, ii.240(w<) 

Barnct, Bishop, his allusion to Ihe reco- 
ver^of James IL 'a Oreat Seal, i. 46 

Bnrrough, Judge, a good aWry of the 
siege of the 'I'emple bj the Qordon 
rioters told by, i. 101 

BuBiy, William da, cnriouB incident re- 
corded by Mittbew FariB of, L 3S3 

Butler, Fannj, a beauty admired I7 Sam. 
Fepys, ii. 340, and nofe 

Butler, a dishonest, remarkable jndieial 
address from the bench to, ii. 392 

CABDWALLA, King, candid arowal 
of, i. 24 

Caldeeott, Mr, liumoroui InterrupUon of 
hia dnil verbouty by Lord EUenbo- 
rougb, ii. 239 

Cambridiie, the UniTeraily of. IW ejBleni 
of educfttion na a course of tnuning fur 
the bar aoperior to that of Oxford, il. 
3Sfi ; judges educated at, t6., <t itq. ; 
Trinity College the nurse of judgea, ii, 
339 

Camden, Lord, Chief Jastioe oF the Com- 
mon PI™, his town residence, i. 192 ; 
biB undignified habit on Ibe Chancery 
bench, ii. IS ; hie experienea of the 
stocks, ii. 236 ; the most temperato of 
18th century chsncellors, ii. SOfi ; a 
probably apocryphal taleuf, ii. 316 ; his 
eager appetite for fiction, ii. 376 (tiufe) 

Campbell. Lord, hia eiplanatian of tbe 
use of the term, "the seals." L 33; 
strange mlBtske of, ib. ; bis literal; 
shortcomings, i, 84 ; bis erroiieoas 
statement regarding the fiaaJ end of the 
Great Seal of t'^e Conunonweatlb. L 39 ; 
martial remiuisceucea of, i. 109 ; jokA 
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atfcribated to different lawyeni by, i.l48; 
story told of Lord Bldon, with agreeable 
egotism, by, i. 168 ; trarelling remini- 
scence of, i. 156 : bis journey from 
Sdinbargh to London, i. 157 ; his first 
entrance into London, 1. 158 ; droll 
misapprehension caosed by his wife's 
title, i. 284 (no<f); hisremarks on judges 
and their mistresses, 1. 247 ; the author's 
remarks on histestimonyas to the former 
domestic immorality of the bench, t6. ; 
doubtful opinion on a literary question 
adraoced by, i. 256 ; his confused 
statement regarding the appeal of mur- 
der against Spencer Cowper, i. 261 ; his 
injudicious observation on the Lord 
Keeper Williams's report on the income 
of chancellors in Egerton's time, i. 812 
(nofe); permission to speak without a 
wig inranted on one occasion to, L 874 ; 
his remarks on lawyers' bags, ii. 8 ; his 
observations on Lord Eldon's un&ir- 
ness, ii. 8 ; his erroneous statement re- 
garding the Battle of the Organs, ii. 87; 
incident narrated by him illustrative of 
the antipathy entertained against legal 
members of the press, ii. 90 ; his re- 
miniscence of Dick Danby, ii. 142 
ijMte) ; his remarks on the Inns of Court 
in the time of Sir Thomas More, ii. 176 ; 
his reminiscences of his student days, 
ii. 188; his legal pedigree traced by 
himself, ii. 195 ; theft by a client from, 
and Lord Chief Baron Macdonald*s mot 
on the circumstance, ii. 201 ; anecdote 
of a Serjeant told by, ii. 217 ; amicable 
contest respecting the pronunciation of 
words with, ii. 225 ; statement regard- 
ing Sir Vicary Qibbs by, u. 238 {note); 
a reminiscence, on the Oxford circuit, 
of, ii. 274 ; fire in the Temple during 
his Attorney Generalship, ii. 850 ; his 
description of the scene at the trial of 
Hadfield, ii. 864 ; his literary works, 
ii. 876 {note)\ his illustrations of the 
value of literature to professional men, 
ii. 877 (note) 

Canning, mock report of an imaginary 
speech of Rrskine's, in thei4fUi-/aco6ifi, 
by, ii. 245 {noU) 

Canterbury, celebrated barber's shop at, 
ii. 41 ; Lord Tenterden in the cathedral 
of; ii. 43 

Gap, the Black, its origin, and why as- 
sumed by judges in pronouncing sen- 
tenoe of death, i. 868 

Carlisle, maiden assise at, and parsimony 
of the sheriff, ii. 270 ; lines commemo- 
rative of the preceding incident, ii. 
871 



Caroline, Queen, curious anecdote relating 
to the purchase of a house for, ii. 202 

Case-putting described byDugdale, Stow, 
&C., ii. 178 {note); removal of the last 
remnant of, ii. 186. Su also ''Moot- 
ing." 

" Causidicns," letter on lawyers* bags by, 
u. 2. 

Caution, legal, curious instance of, ii. 849 

Cavendish, Sir John de, founder of the 
Ducal House of Devonshire, his tragic 
death, ii. 884 

Cavendish, his description of the state 
with which Wolsey went on his mission 
to Prance, i. 178 

Chambering, eee "Chumming" 

Chambers, married life in, and bringing 
a bride to, i. 164 ; a young married 
barrister in, i. 165 ; married life in, L 
168, 188 ; who pays for the diet deli- 
vered in, i. 171 ; disainreeable neigh- 
bours to ladies in, i. 172 ; custom of 
"sharing" or ♦'chumming," in, i. 188 

Chambers, Special Pleaders', pupils in, 
their labours described by Mr. Surre- 
butter, ii. 192 ; employment of their 
time by the law students of last century 
in, ii. 195 ; origin of the voluntary dis- 
cipline of, ii. 196 ; students who have 
learned their profession in, ift., et tea. 

Chancellor, a military. Lord Mansfield s 
advice to, i. 85 

Chancellors, ecclesiastical, jobbery once 
usual on their entrance into office, i. 74 ; 
their reddenc^^ i. 178 

Chancellors, military and clerical, anec- 
dotes illustrative of their incompetence 
as holders of the seals, ii. 246 

Chancellors, lay, the eatablishmenta ot 
i. 179 

Chancellors, perquisites of, i. 86, 40 ; 
arranirementa in early times for their 
comfort when travelling, i. 48 ; their 
equestrian cavalcades, i. 120, et teq. ; 
necessity of a permanent residence for, 
i. 180 ; their dependence, in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, on gratuities, i. 
802 ; sale of subordinate offices by, 
L 821, 822 {note) ; fools part of the 
establishment of, ii. 51 {note); scholastic 
functions exercised by some, ii. 282 
{note); combination of legal and religi- 
ous functions in the office of, ii. 284 ; 
vestige of their ecclesiastical functions, 
ii. 285 : eariy hours at which judicial 
business was once commenced by, ii. 
292 ; Michaelmas term entertain menta 
of, ii. 365; lettered and unlettered 
holders uf the dignity of, ii. 872 

Chaneellora, Lord, the first holder of the 
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seals authorized to bear the title of, i. 
87 ; official residence for, i. 182 ; sale 
of the office of, i. 325 {noU)\ their 
allowance under William and Mary, i. 
845 ; increase of their pension in the 
reign of William IV., i. 851 ; the first 
who received pensions on their retire- 
ment, i. 852 ; arguments for and against 
new appointments to the office on every 
change of (Government, i. 353 ; their 
head-dress in the 17th century, L 870 ; 
origin of the precedent by which they are 
mskde peers, 11. 104 ; curious custom 
still maintained with respect to, ii. 270 
{note)\ part of Westminster Hall for- 
merly allotted to, iu 856 

Chancellors, Vice, creation of the first, 
1.850 

Chancery, the Court of, suspension by 
Barebones Parliament of, i. 84 ; Car- 
dinal Wolsey sitting in, i. 122 ; order 
of 1654 regulating the amount of fees 
paid to barristers and solicitors in, i. 
280 ; fees obtained in the days of 
Charles II. in, i. 286 ; custom of hold- 
ing evening sittings in, ii. 804; por- 
tions of Westminster Hall allotted to 
the judges of, ii. 855, 856 ; its position 
in 1800, ii. 863 

Chancery, the Masters in, system of spe- 
culating in trust moneys by, i. 822 ; 
sale of the office, and large profits made 
by it, lb. {note) ; lax system of dealing 
with suitors' funds by, i. 825 ; witty 
decision attributed to one dtill living, 
1. 834 ; custom recently practised at 
the installation of, ii. 270 {note) 

Chancery, the Rolls of, how transported 
from place to place in the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward II., i. 43 

Chancery Lane, great lawyers connected 
by birth or residence with, i. 187; 
improvement effected by Francis North 
in, ih.{note) ; Roger North's account of 
his brother's doings and state in, ih. {rwte) 

Channel Isles, the, position of lawyers 
practising in the courts of, i. 1 50 

Charleses, the, lawyers in the time of, ii. 
1; favourite '* house" of lawyers in 
the time of, ii. 162 

Charles I. acts as his own Lord Keener, i. 
27 ; destruction of the Great Seal of, 
i. 37 ; his dissatisfaction wiib the con- 
duct of Lord Keeper Littleton, i. 59 ; 
rapid postal service in the days of, i. 
60 ; view taken by lawyers of the con- 
duct of, i. 81 ; commission granted to 
Lord Keeper Littleton by, i. 82 ; cor- 
ruption of Bench and Bar in the reign 
of, i. 814 : order respecting the distinc- 



tion to be maintained between barristers 
and attorneys in the reign of, ii. 321 

Charles II., occasions on which the Qreat 
Seal was used personally by, i. 27, 28; 
curious questions regarding the two 
Great Seals of, i. 41 ; supposed end of 
the Great Seal of, i. 44 ; his address to 
Heneage Finch, i. 48 ; various for- 
tunes of the Seal engraved in Paris for, 
i. 62 ; curious case of perplexity among 
the adherents of, i. 63 ; Shaftesbury's 
conversation, on resignation of tiie 
seals, with, i. 72 ; ludicrous scene 
at the coronation of, and Pepys' re- 
marks on it, i. 128; auricular confes- 
sion and fervent devotion in the court 
of, i. 174 (note) ; residences of lawyers 
in the time of, i. 187 ; suburban villas 
of wealthy lawyers in the reign of, i. 
189 ; names of eminent counsel in the 
time of, i. 284 ; revenues of his attor- 
ney-general and solicitor-general, L 
289 ; anecdote illustrative of the rapa- 
city of judges in the time of, i. 316 ; 
gay students and barristers in the reign 
of, i. 866 ; revival of judicial pomp 
under, L 366 ; entertained by the 
Templars, ii. 79 ; by Lincoln's Inn, ii. 
80 ; entertained in 1671 by Sir Francis 
Goodericke, in the same Inn, ii. 82 ; 
elections to Parliament under, and 
their expenses, ii. 105 {note) ; return to 
the use of law French and Latin on 
the restoration of, ii. 156 ; number of 
students called to the bar in the reign 
of, ii. 158 {n>ote) ; morality of lawyers 
after the restoration of, ii. 293 ; inde- 
cent altercation of rival advocates in 
the time of, ii. 313 ; means by which 
sudden succoss was attained by young 
lawyers under, ii. 814 

Charlton, Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 
fee t:iken in his private capacity by, i. 276 

Charters, Sir William Dugdale on the 
sealing of, i. 15 

Chatelin's, a coffee and eating-house fre- 
quented by young barristers and stu- 
dents of the Restoration, i. 171 ; Roger 
North*s account of how his broUier 
feasted at, i. 867 

Chauncey, 8ir Henry, Serjeant-at-law, his 
tirade respecting the degradation of the 
law, and Foss's remarks on it, iL 143. 

Chelmsford, Lord, ue Thesiger, Sir 
Frederick 

Cheshire, Sir John, his fees for six years, 
commencing with 1719, i. 294 

Children, harsh treatment, in the **guod 
old times,** of, i. 254 {note) 

Christmas Day, ancient pageantry of^ ii. 60 
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"Chumming," or chambering, origin of 
the woixi, i. 188 

Church, the, proposal (Henry IV.) for the 
appropriation of the revenues of, ii. 
93 ; deficiency of University candidates 
for the priesthood of, ii. 384 

Chute, Ohaloner, a successful Chancery 
barrister of the Commonwealth, i. 90 

Circuit, the judges on, i. 121 ; quantity 
of wine drank during 17th century At 
dinner on, i. 133 ; the riding, in the 18th 
century, of judges on, i. 139; travelling 
etiquette of barristers on, ih. ; petty 
squabbles of barristers on, i. 141 ; effect 
of railways on the ancient sociality of 
barristers on, i. 144 ; life of barristers 
on, ih. ; complete change of life on, i. 
145 ; notices of life on, ii. 268, €t aeq, 
extracts from a work of last century 
containing a pleasant sketch of life on, 
U. 268 

Circuit, the Norfolk, apology of a mayor 
for not ringing the bells on an assize in 
a town of, ii. 272 

Circuit, the Northern, illustration of the 
life of barristers on, i. 132 ; addiction 
to liqueurs of the gentlemen of the 
17th century on, i. 133 ; amusing 
anecdote of Lord Eldon on, ii. 263 
(note) ; how barristers formerly tra- 
velled on, ii. 264 ; how they were sum- 
moned to dinner on, ii. 272 ; palmiest 
days and great men of, ii. 273 ; 
Lord Eldon^s reminiscences of, ib. ; 
memorable worthies of, (6., ^ *eq. ; 
ridiculous circumstance that excited 
the risibility of lawyers of last century 
on, ii. 275 

Circuit allowances, the origin of, L 
309 

Clarendon, Lord, his residences, and 
reminiscences connected with them, i. 
181 ; apocryphal story relating to, ii. 
110 ; accused of playing schoolmaster 
to Charles II., ii. 282 {note) ; curious 
instance of legal caution recorded by, 
ii. 349 

Clavering, Mary, Countess Cowper, her 
happy union with Earl Cowper, i. 253 

Clavis Kegni, see Seal, the Great 

Clavis Reipublicic, the Great Seal of the 
Republic, description of it, i. 38. See 
also Seal, the Great 

Clement's Inn, origin of its name, ii. 129 ; 
lines on the negro supporting a sun-dial 
in, ii. 250 

Clergy, the, their complaints of the cor- 
ruption of the bench and bar in the 
time of Charles I., i. 314 

Clerks, Counseli', their fees at the begin- 
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niog of the 18th century, and at the 
present time, i. 294 

Clifford's Inn, the origin and name of, 
ii. 129 

Clocks, public, tradition of their first in- 
troduction into England, i. 79 

Cloisters, the Temple, the old and present 
ones, ii. 179 

Club House, a London, ridiculous restric- 
tion established by, and afterwards 
discarded, ii. 328 

Cobbett, William, his characteristic notice 
of an harangue in the House of Com- 
mons by Erskine, ii. 245 

Cockell, Serjeant, of the Northern Cir- 
cuit, power obtained without know- 
ledge by, ii. 7 

Cocks, Mr., a Worcestershire Squire, Sir 
Joseph Jekyll's valuable counsel to him 
as to the disposal of his daughter's 
hand, i. 248 

Coffee Houses, reception of clients by 
lawyers in, ii. 312 

Coffee House, the Exchequer, the resort 
of advocates and clients of George III. 's 
era, ii. 368 

Coghill, Dr. Marmadnke, Judge of the 
Prerogative Court for Ireland, ungal- 
lant doctrine mooted by, and its conse- 
quence to himself, iu 216 (note) 

Coif, the, a covering of the head worn 
by Common-law judges, i. 367 ; dis- 
tinctive badge of the Serjeant, i. 
868, ii. 6 {note) ; Spelman's untenable 
inference regarding the introduction of, 
i. 368 ; changes in its appearance, and 
the mode of wearing it, i. 369 ; mistake 
of Lord Campbell's regarding, ib. 

Coke, Sir Edward, curious story of, i. 80 ; 
Jonson's liuet on his daughter, i. 81 ; 
his pleasure in horse exercise, i. 126 ; 
his death, and the cause of it, i. 127 ; 
his places of residence, i. 187; happi- 
ness of his first marriage, i. 232 ; un- 
seemly haste of his second, ib. {note) ; 
scaodalous consequences of his marriage 
to Lady Hatton, i. 233 ; supposed 
benefit to himself from the unhappi- 
ness of his second union, i. 285 ; bow 
he drilled his daughters, i. 254 {note) ; 
his income as A ttome}- -General, i. 282; 
anecdote re8{)ecting the SS collai- worn 
by, i. 384 ; bis advocacy of free-trade 
principles, ii. 100; his estimate of the 
Full of Elizabethan law-students, ii. 
142; his apology for writing his com- 
mentary in English, ii. 154 ; overl)ear- 
ing rejoinders attributed to, ii. 208; 
his Coarse personalities to Garnet the 
Jesuit, ii. 209; his violent outburst 



hiilordljre- 

Ibdm to priannan on tml, ji. 31S 

Coke, Sir Edw.. Knt,, hia reporM in 
TCree. Himplea of, ii. 220 

Ouks, William, a Ra4 for the Lswjerii, 
bj, i. 330 ; paawee illaatratjye of Ihe 
poaitioD of town uid couutr; lairjerE 
frotD, ib. (na(e) 

CaUpopper, Lord, Mnatar of the Rolls, 
bia denunciation of the malpnutiaw of 
Chwlea I."a govemnient, ii. 100 

Ooleridge, Sir John Taflor, his litemi? 
■erricee, ii. 376 

Collar, the SS, the ongin uid iinti(|uit; 
of, i, 331 ; inleqiretation of Ihe lettera 
on it, 1. 382 ; Mr. Foaa's aceaont of it, 
nnd its emblems, ib. {note) ; ordinances 
reapaeting the persona entitled to veai 
it, i, 363 ; peraons entitled to wear it 
in the present daf, i. 3B1 ; those worn 
bjr the Chief Juatices of the Queen'a 
Bench and Common Fleas, ii. 

OoUegea, Lav, Udiesin, i. 161 

Colt, Jane, Sir ThoiuM Hare's conrtibip 
of, and marriage with, L 223 

Commona, the Honae of, Qreat Seala de- 
strojed in — the fac-aimile uf the Rojal 
Seal need ly the Parliament, i. 3S ; the 
Seal of the Ramp, i. 39 

Common -place hooks, Roger North's 
opinion aa to the impurtacce of, ii. 
187 

Csmmon'Lkw Chiefa, their relnctance to 
fallow the eiounple of Lord Kenyon in 
bis refnaal of jresrly gifts, i. 318 

Common Fleas. Court of, account of a 
strange caaae tried in, i. 171 ; aum 
gJTCn by Sir Thomas Richardaonfor the 
chieGihip of, i. 31i ; reported Tenality 
of a recent Chief Joalice of. i. 320 ; tra- 
dition relaling to the 3S collar worn by 
ths. Chief JnstJee of, i, 38* ; law heat 
learned in, ii. 18B ; portion of Weat- 
miniler Hall allotted to the judgea of, 
ii. 355, 3S6 ; iu former unoomfortable 
podtion, ii. 362 ; Roger North'areferenoo 
to its diecomforts, and to Chief Juatiec 
Bridgemin's argnment agnlnat the sug- 
gestion for their remoial, ij. 363 (nod*) 

Gommonwesltb, the, the rnyaliat bar 
daring, i. 92; dlicontinnanoe of eqnea- 
trian progreaaes by tiia judges during 
the time of, i. 128 ; popular eatimation 
of lawyers proved by the literstnre of, 
i. 329 ; exoellent change introdaoed by 
the lawyers of, ii. 155 ; wealth and 
iDiDry of the attoraeya of, ii. 323 

Comjn, Chief Baron |George II.). certiun 
linguLstieal itrafereuoes ol^ ii. 164 



of, iL 311 

Cooper, Anthony Ashley. Bar! of Bhaftes- 
hnry. Lord Chancellor in tbe time of 
Charles H,, bia judicial career, i. 70 ; 
big appearance when presiding in court, 
i. 71 ; Drydea's lines on, i, 72 ; bis 
diamiaaal from office, ib. ; eqnestHsn 
pomp in tlieprooaiaion of judges re rirad 
by, i. 129; hla plates irf residence, i. 
182; the "Bicamen's" description of his 
costams on the bench, i. 371 ; witticism 
atuibuled to, ii. 20G 

Connaol, advantage obtained trom speak- 
ing after dinner 1^, i. 170 ; their fees 
in the Ifllh century, i. 377; cniioiis hill 
of oorta incnrred on account nf, 16. ; re- 
markable cnstoua having referenee lo, 
ib. ; fees paid in tlie reign of Henry VIII. 
to, i. 279 ; in tbe reign of Eliiaheth, i. 

280 ; onrious items from the Records uf 
Lynw Regis respecting payments (or, i. 

281 ; their incomes in the reign of 
Charles II., i. 284 ; misleading stato- 
ment of Maoanlay'a respecting their In- 
comes in leSE, i 28S. Sie. also. Bar- 

Connael, junior, their incomes in the 17th 
oontBry. i. 283 

Coonael, ifing'a or (Jneen'a, their e«o!n- 
meuta at different times, i. 281 ; their 
Bilnry in past times, L 297 ; thwr 
former priril^es, iu 3 ; recent increase 
in their nnmber, ii. 4 ; canaea of their 
elevation, ib, ; tbe institution of iL 5 ; 
their number under diSennt menandu, 
ib. ; the number created in the present 
reign, ii. B ; early promotion to the 
dignity of, ii. 9. 

Courts of Justice, change effected by 
fidward III. in the hinguage of the 
pleaiiings in, ii. IGl. 

Courts of Law. obaolete and extant usages 
of, ii. 270 ,»o(() 

Court Life, iocidenla illnstntiTe of it in 
the 17th century, ii. 78 

Conrta, the Common Law, gntuitiee kr- 
merly received by the judges of, and 
evils of the system, L 31S; rdnctanoe 
of (heir cbiefa to reugn (Teir Tear's 
gifta, i. 319 

Court, Inna of, me Inns of Court 

Coventry, Lord Keeper, the residonee oT, 
i. 181 

Cowpora, the, father and son, returned 
members of Parliament for HerUard, i. 
257 ; mnrmura in that city against, ib. ; 
a good cry for the maleuntenla igHion, 
i. 25S ; tbe poets of the family, L 9M 
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Cowper, William, Earl Cowper, Lord Chan- 
cellor, one of the lawyers bj whom the 
Prince of Orange was welcomed to Rng- 
land* i. 95 ; Lady Sarah*t acooont of 
his arrival at Oxford Unifersity, ift. ; 
a letter to his wife, i. 96 {note); 
different residences o^ i. 192 ; re- 
prehensible connexion formed by, i. 
252 ; his marriage, ib. ; his second mar- 
riage, i. 254 ; letter written by him, 
illustrative of the harshness with which 
children were used in the "good old 
time/* ib, {noie)\ spread of malicious 
calumnies against, i. 255 ; defence of 
polyjjramy put into the month of^ i. 256 ; 
member uf Parliament for Hertford, i. 
257 ; objectionable system brought to 
an end by, i. 316; his fears of adverse 
criticism in relinquishing certain exac- 
tions, L 317 ; displeasure of the Chiefis 
of the Common Law Courts at the inno- 
vation introduced by, ib, ; letter in ex- 
planation of his conduct written to his 
father, i. 318 ; Ambrose Philips' lines 
in praise of, i. 319 ; his recognition of 
Steele^s merit, ih. ; his large official in- 
come, i. 320 {note)) stipulation made 
by him on accepting the seals, i. 347 ; 
liady Sarah Cowper s account of his 
appointment and appearance as Lord 
Keeper, I 372 

Cowper, Lady, extract from her Diary, 
relating to New Year's gifts to Chan- 
cellors, and her husband's conduct in 
refusing them, i. 318 

Cowper, Spencer, brother of the first Earl 
Cowper, his great success in early life, 
L 257 ; serious offence charged against, 
ih. ; his and bis brother's relations with 
the ** Stout" family, L 258 ; persecuted 
by the ardent love of a youag Quakeresa, 
ih. ; charged before a jury with the 
murder of Mary Stoat, L 260; disap- 
pointment caused by his acquittal, i. 
261 ; attempt to revive the obsolete 
process of " appeal of murder** against, 
•6. ; legal dignity attained by, i. 262 

Criminals, instances of curious fastidioua- 
ness of, iL 217 

Cromwell, Oliver, the Great Seal of, i. 89 ; 
curious method adopted by Royalist 
lawyers to evince their loyidty during 
the supremacy of, i. 93 ; kwyen to 
whom the success of his government b 
justly attributed, ii. 100 ; supposed site 
of his chamber in Lincoln's Inn, ii. 848 ; 
Lord Hanlwicke*s rebuke to a Chancery 
advocate for his obuse, in the p re e cn e e 
of his grandson, of, iL 362 

Cromwell, Thomas, his profamonal tmi- 



nence achieved without much knowledge 
of the law, iL 98. 

Crosby, Mr., a Scotch advocate, his ready 
reply to Lord Mansfield on a point of 
quantity, ii. 286 

Cross, Qideon, an ideal Chancery barris- 
ter's clerk, his supposed marriage and 
visit to the British Museum, i. 2 ; ima- 
ginary conversation with his wife re- 
garding the Great Seal of England, L 8 

Cross, Mrs. Gideon, her imaginary "ro- 
mancing** about the kings and queens of 
England, i. 5 ; stories extracted from 
the Great Seal of England by, i. 6 

Cross-examination, its danger now well 
understood by lawyers, L 107 (note) 

Crown lawyers, views regarding certain 
legal reforms as to the position of, ii. 120 

Curran, the Irish barrister, anecdote of, 
u. 257 

"Cutlet,** word introduced by a French 
cook into the EugllBh language, and a 
fashionable dainty to the lawyers of the 
Restoration, L 867 

DALLAS, Robert, subsequently Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas, his sting- 
ing lines on Edmund Burke, ii. 240, 
{note) 

Dalrymple, Sir John, his view of the re- 
covery of James XL's seal from the river 
Thames, L 46 

Damasking, or breaking, the Great Seals, 
L 33 ; how the ceremony is now per- 
formed, i. 40 

Danby, Dick, Lord Campbell's account of, 
ii. 42 {note) 

Darrell, Mr. , of Lincoln's Inn, his appear- 
ance at a masque in Ilolborn, ii. 73 

Davenport, Sir Thomas, John Scott's bur- 
lesque prosecution of, ii. 274 

DavieSjJohn, Attorney-General of Ireland, 
act of violence when a student, com- 
mitted by, iL 163 

Davy, Serjeant, a smart saying o^ ii. 232 

DayrelL Sir Richard, of Littlecote Hall, 
Wiltshire, ghastly tale of crime attri- 
buted to, L 337 ; another version oi the 
story, L 338, 340 

Deeds, preservation of an old form in 
signing and attesting them, L 22 ; 
benefit of their attestation by public, or 
well known, seals, L 24 ; Blackstone on 
the common form of attesting them, ib, ; 
revival of the Saxon custom of attesting 
them by signature, ib. ; forms of attest- 
ing them used by Nonnaasaad Saxons, t^ 

Denraan, Lord, his S8 collar presented to 
the Corporation of Derby, L 898 ; an 
industrious liUeraUur^VL 876 

D o2 
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" DevilliDg," a prootioe of joang Uwyers 
in the 17th 1x111017, >■■ ^^l 

"D«iil'» Own" »nd "Devil's Inria- 
ciblaB," the, yoluntoer corps of lawyers, 
i. 99, et stq. ; aclin iin\Tj between 
the two oorps, i, 109 ; diibkodiiieDt of 
Ibe Islter, ib. ; Mr. EBpiuosae'i de- 
Mription of iW noifonn, i. 110 

" DeTilliug," tDOauuig of the term, i. 2S3 

DevoBBhirc uid Cornvftll, Iheir repntatjoa 
as the nunatiea of great lavyera, ii. 
232 

D'EweB, Sir 8imond^ rsferonoa to his law 
eienisei and studies by, ii, 1S4 1 hia 
admisNDD Rt a atndent aad member of 
the Middle Temple, ii. 170 ; hia viols- 
ntudea as a law-student, ii. 171 {note) ; 
his ioeame as a stadent, and u au 

JHaeuBsioa, political, im obaracter In the 
lime of SvifC, and at the present da;, 
i. 2B0 
Disraeli, cnrious gtatement b; which, nt 
■n eleetion, he created a diversiuii in 
his favour, ii. 4E 
Dooumeala, eustom of attasting them with 

the seals of other persons, i. 21 
Down, the Coautess of, Fraucia North's 

adrice fa, i. 341 
DMina, the, our best pre>3hakspeareaii 

specimens of, ii. Gl 
Draughtsmen, legal abuses of tlie sjstou 

of fuliii pajmenta lo, i. 293 ; extracts 

from a cuiioas old pamphlet, and from 

Hiulihrns, Da, ib. 
Drinking, costom, iu an intemperalf ago, 

of miLkJng lowB against the artifices of, 

ii. 302 
Dublin, a begging letter to Lord King 

from the Archbishop of, i. 'US ; good 

storj of an attorney of, ii. 827 
Dudley, Lord Bobert, sartioe to 

Uiddia Templars by, and eipressioa of 

their gratitade, ii. 55 
Dugdale, extracts respeetlng the costume 

and toilet of the bar fmm, i. 365, el icq. ; 

observation un the hsbltiment of judges 

from, i. 3(31 ; his statement respecting 

the number called to the bar iu his 

time, ii. 158 {note) 
Dnte-street Chapel, WeitmtDster, remi' 

nisceuces connected with, i, ISS 
Dumb Day Farce, in WestminEter Hall, 

thefuno^ii. 361 
"Dunns, an University," Bishop Earle'e 

oboractor of, ii. 322 (note) 
Dunning, bis popularity in the proCession, 

ii. 7 
Dyer, Chief Justice, his love of music, ii. 



EARL, Serjeant, of the Norfolk Ciroofft" 
Francis North's hard day's round 
with, ii. 2ti4 ; his mode of keeping his 
accounts, ii. 2<J5 
Baile, Bishop, hia satirical sketch of bd 
attoraej in the time of Charles I., ii. 
321 ; his "MicrocasiLogrsphie,"iL 322 

ducation, DDiversity, oonudetations on 
its value as a prsporatian for the bar, 
ii. 384 
Edward the Gonfeasor, reason oF his rew- 
lulioo that every record should bear the 
impreaa of his seal, i. 16 ; his deter- 
mination to have a royal seal, and his 
portrait engraved nn it, i. 16 
Edward I., order respecting lawjeia in 

tbeieigaof, ii. 12G 
Edward I. and Edward II., political 
ballads illustrating the corruption of 
judges in the reigns of, i. 303 
Edward in. royal fees, or stipeudi, paid 
judges in the reign of, i. 305 ; vuw taken 
by bis judgm, i^. (note) ; real sooree of 
j ad icial corruption in hisraigii, oswellaa 
in precading times, i,3D(! ; measure pm- 
bibiting pleadings in French enacted b;, 
ii. 151 ; little InflueDce exercised by 
the preceding measure of, ii. 1S3 ; nam- 
her of attorneys in hij reign, ii. 320 
Edward VI., curious act [laased in the 

reign of, i. S3S 
Egerton, Baron Ellesmere, the first Lord 
Chancellor, i. 37 ; surrender of th« 
Great Seal before till dsMh, i. 67 ; for- 
tune acquired by, i. 312 ; rental of bis 
landed estates, 1. 842 ; his feeble at- 
tampta at punning, iL 201 ; star; of 
his student days, ib, 
Elde, Master a( Cbaacery, hie cnrions evi- 
dence at the trial of the Earl of MaC' 
clsalield, i. 323 
Eldon, Lord, itc Scott, John 
Eldon, Lady, lier peculiarities, and Lord 
Eldon's loleratioa of them, i. 271 ; 
poetical address from her bnsband, an 
the fortieth auntveraary of their wed- 
ding day, to, i. 272 
Eleanor of Provence, incidents in her 
career, and tannre of the tirest Seal by, 
i. 76 ; PiarsorLaDgteft'slineainpraias 
of, i. 76 
Bliiabeth, Qneen, incidents rehiting to 
the Sreat Seal 0^ i. 6G ; mark of favour 
exhibited to a young Uw student by, 
i. 66 ; hnmourous episode io the reign 
of, i. 179 ; story that Chancellor Hat- 
ton was one of her lovars incnnsiatent 
with truth, i. 223 ; attempts of standsr 
to blacken her repotation, i. 220 ; bar- 
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risters' fees in the reign of, i. 280, and 
noit ; judicial parity the exception in 
the time of, i. 308 ; presents on New 
Year's Day to, f6. ; salaries of judges in 
the reign of, ih. ; costame and toilet in 
the age of, L 377 ; her delight in 
masques, ii. 63 ; shows at Gray's Inn 
for the entertainment of, ii. 64 {ywi^ 

EUenborongh, Lord, %tt Law, Edward. 

Elliot, Mr., a coartier in the reign of 
Charles I., his rapid rides between 
London and York in the King's service, 
i. 60 ; his altercation with Lord Keeper 
Littleton, ib, ; his boastful fabrication 
respecting his interview with the Lord 
Keeper, i. 61 

Encombe, country seat of Lord Eldon, 
scene at a fire at, i. 55 

England, vestiges of the Norman conquest 
of, ii. 147 ; dinner hour at different 
periods in, ii 291 

England, the Great Seal of, its story, i. 
9 ; effect, on its keepers, of the custody 
of, i. 11 ; incredible incidents connected 
with the history of, i. 12 ; seals used 
by different monarchs, i. 15 ; effigies of 
English monarchs on, i. 16 ; the coun- 
terfeit and abusal of, i. 24 ; dexterous 

. fraud by a clerk in Chancery to procure 
the impression of, i. 25 ; personal tenure, 
by several sovereigns, ofi i. 27 ; in- 
stances of its being in commission, i. 
28 ; most unpopular and ridiculous 
commisrion of, i. 29 ; recent occasions 
on which it has been in commission, i. 82 

English language, objection of lawyers to 
its employment in legal literature, ii. 
155 

Erasmus, saying, respecting lawyers, of, 
ii. 363 (note) 

Erskine, Thomas, Lord, his sacrifices for 
the p388e8sion of the Great Seal, i. 54 ; 
his clever retort to Captain Parry, i. 
55 ; circumstances coonected wiih his 
resignation of the seals, i. 73 ; vain- 
glorious statement made in the House 
of Lords by, i. 102 ; his early military 
experiences, i. 107 ; his ordinary cos- 
tume in society before the sale of his 
commission, i. 108 ; last lines of his 
lampoon on trial by jury, ih. ; Lord 
CaiupbelPs reminiscence of him in com- 
mand of his volunteer corps, i. 109 ; 
his view of the volunteer movement, i. 
Ill ; his early brilliant success at the 
bar, L 149 ; his epitaph on his pony 
Jack, i. 150 ; story of the difficulties 
uf his student life disproved, {Jb. ; his 
residence at Cambridge, L 151 ; un- 
founded fltfttement of Lord Oampbell't 



respecting, i. 152 ; his humanity to 
animals, ih. ; his stables and travelling 
equipage, ib. ; his triumph in the trials 
of Hardy, Home Tooke, and Thelwall, 
i. 153 ; dignity of the law maintained 
during his brief chancellorship by, i. 
159 ; his allusion to his Tilla at Hamp- 
stead, i. 190 ; his town mansion, %h, ; 
number of special retainers received by, 
i. 298 ; his rapid rise at the bar, L 
299 ; date of his patent of precedence, 
ii. 9 ; Dr. Dibdin*s life-like portrait of, 
it 18 ; his attention to effect, ii. 19 ; 
his mastery of dramatic effect, ii. 47 ; 
at the head of popular advocates in the 
reign of George III., iL 97 ; his position 
as a political barrister, ii. 114 ; his 
maiden speech in the House of Comi 
mons, ii. 115 ; Pitt's conduct during the 
address of, »6. ; his opinion of prize- 
fighters, ii 116 ; his parliamentary 
career, ih. ; his fantastic motto, ii 117; 
good-nature of his^escj; d*e*pritf ii. 242 ; 
his reply to one of Thelwall's vexatious 
interruptions, ii. 243 ; specimens of his 
puns, t5. ; their numerous variations, 
ih. ; his garrulity in later years, ih. ; 
Canning's mock report of an imaginary 
speech by, ii. 245 {note) ; Sir Caustious 
Witherett's ridicule of^ ii. 247 ; his 
own good-humoured ridicule of his un- 
fitness for the office of Lord Chancellor, 
ih, ; bet of two American gentlemen 
respecting his incompetence as Lord 
Chancellor, and his reply to one of 
them, ii. 248 ; his jocular tr^itment of 
witnesses, ii 253 ; ancient pun revived 
by, ii. 254 ; allusions to the pious re- 
miniscences of his military career, ii. 
284 ; his reply to an application from 
Sir John Sinclair, ii 289 ; his magni- 
ficent hospitality and distinguished 
guests, ii. 298, 299 ; curious account of 
his fondness for animals, ii. 299 ; cause 
of his sudden success at the bar, ii. 
814 (note) ; illiberal resolution against 
legal journalists supported by, ii. 372 ; 
his attempt in fiction, ii 375, 876 
(note) 

Essex-street, Strand, legal reminisoenoei 
oonnected with, i. 177 

Estcourt, Steele and CoUey Cibber*s praise 
of his marvellous fidelity as a mimic, 
ii. 295 

Evelyn, John, extract from bis Diary, his 
visit to the rhinoceros, i. 135 : his ac- 
count of the manner in which the judges 
were received by his father, i. 365 
(note) ; a caution to the readers of his 
Diary, iL 80 {note) ; his referwioe to 



ths mirth of Judge Jeffiej* at the wed- 
ding of Hn. Outle, ii. IHfl : <«n(rast«d 
witb Ram. Pepjt, ii. 347 (nofc) ; hla 
description of Westniiaater Ball during 
Lord SUfford'a trial, ii. 352 (nott) ; 
reminiMsncfl snggeslcd to liirn on hia 
Tint Id the Higoe. ii. 3£S 

ETona. St., protectress of the legkl pro- 
feanoo, Cair'a account of, ii. 2S3 

" Eiaraen," the, teslinioD; aa to the pro- 
raanaual cotidiiot of advocatea in Charloa 
Il.'a timeaffoided bj, ii. 313 

Ix-Chancellora, pensioned, their nnmbcr 
K bnrdea to the countrf, i. 3S2 ; num- 
ber at present in receipt ofpensiDnB, i. 
SE3 ; uaiform iiiTented b; (Jeorgc IV. 
for, i. 372 

Eiehcijaer, the Court of, chamber in 
WegQniiiBter Hall sliotted to thejodgea 
0^ ii. 356 

FABKIOAS V, General Moatjn, Lord 
Biakiae'a indignation on learning the 
xerdict pronounced bj the jury in thia 
case, i. 107 

Fncetiai, legal, generaltj onamiable, ii. 
206 

Feea, resulls of the objecUonable ajalem 
of psjment by, i. 79 ; love of Divinity, 
Law, and Physic for, i. 275; iams paid 
to lavycrs in the 16lh century as, i. 
S77 : their amount in tbereigu of Jnmea 
I., and Ur. H. Diiun'a remark on tbe 
Syateai,i. 282; very luge oueenot alvaya 
adequate rem nneration, i. 300 ; meaning 
of the word in an ordinance of Edward 
IIL'a, i. 306 {note) ; evi! eltecta of thi 
eystem of paying jndgea by, i. 300 

Fees, retAinin)t, what they were in oldei 
times, i. 278 

Fellow-traTcllcrs, bow their fi-iendsbii 
may be disturbed, i. Ill 

Feme, Sir Jotin, author of " Blazon of 
Oentiy," &c. ; passage on tbe students 
of tbe Inns of Courts from, ii. 130 

pFudc, family, Kmarka on, i. 01 

Fielding, Henry, aloriea reapecting the 
basket justice in his Ume, i. 321 
bis judidal functions and ineonie dc 
rived from tbeu, ib, (moM) ; bia incom 
aa a lav atudent, ii. 1 7i 

Knob, Henenge, Lord Nottingham, hi 
reluctance to put tbe seal to Danby' 
prLrdi>n, i. 2S ; langhable inntance uf 
his Odelily to official trnat, i. 47 
burglary in the house of. ib, ; a momen 
of ^prehension to, i. T3 ; bis lesidenc 
in London, i. 1S2 ; bis complaints oC 
"tyrant Cnthom," i. 310, 319; his 
ditinterGitedaeaa in peconiary afiaira, i. 



SIP; his alliiiTBUce aa Chancellor, i 
345 ; his lavish bospilalitj when choMn 
of the Temide, ii. 79 ; 



call to tha bar. 



169 ; bis 



hospitality, ii. 293 ; bis endunnce 
under the pains of gout, ii. 300 ; his 
brutality to Milton partly atoned for, 
u. 373 
Finch, John, his last yeaia of eiile, ii. 77 
Fisher, Dr., Eldon'i humorous Msver to 
his application for preferment, ii, 289 
' Fbit," dividnn of a hoose, life in one, i. 

105 
Floyde. Edmrd, his offcnoe, trial, and 
iniquitous sentenCB. L 123 
ullet. Sir William, apocrypbml shtry rs- 
spectiug, ii. 205 

Foreigners," a term among lawyen 
descnptive of peraous not metaben of 
au Inn, i. 172 
Forgery, in past and preaenl times, i. II ; 
security giren hy tbe impreuinn of 
seab against, i. 23 ; difficult in former 
days of, ib, 
Fortescne, Sir John, his remarks on the 
nnmlwr of panaioned ei-cliancellun^ i, 
352; chief items of judicial ooetume 
as set forth by, i. 303 ; his descrijitioo 
of tbe studies of the Inns of Chancery, 
ii. 129; expenses of law sludeots in 
his time, ii. 173 ; oSentdye witticiBm o^ 
and equally oQensive reply to it, ii- 20D ; 
fail "De Lnndibua." ii. 373 
Fobs, Mr,, his defence of tbe pursuit of 






of b< 



, 113; 



his enumeratiun of legal pceiagea, ii. 

333 
Fowler, Bishop of Qlonoester, Justice 

Powell's reproof of bis orednlity, ii, 228 
Franklin, Dr, Benjamin, grunndlssacbaj^ 

brought l^ Weilderbum againit, ii. 113 
Fred, Junior, why he doesn't mury, i. 

209 
French Isngaage, the. its preTslenee in 

England after the Conquest, ii. 146 
Fumival's Inn. Dugdale's accuunt of its 

regulations, ii. 130 
Fust, Sir Herbert Jenner, how he was 

brought into, and taken out of, aomt, 

ii. 300 



liaol distemper, curious old preenutiou 
against, ii. 270 (iiofel 

Qardyner, Stephen, Bishop nf Winchealcr, 
and Chancellor to Qneen Mary, his resi- 
dence while keep?r of the seals, i. liB ; 
remaik suggssled by bis eondnct, ii. 
B9; his devotion to Ut«ratui«, ii. 213 
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Qaseoigne, Chief Justioe (Henrj IV.) 
military functions discharged by, i. 80 

Clascoyne, Sir William, his practical re- 
proof of a Cumberland Sheriffs parsi- 
mony, IL 271 

Gascony, appointment of triers and re- 
ceirers of petitions for, a remnant of 
Norman-French rule in England, ii. 147 

Gaselee, Mr., his attempt at the sublime 
humourously ridiculed by Lord Ellen- 
borough, ii. 240 

Genealogies^ fabrioatora of, iL 144 

George III., his Great Seal preserred in a 
salon of Lord Eldon^ i« 42 ; robbery 
of that kept by Lord Thurlow, and order 
of a new one by his Council, i. 51 ; his 
exclamation on being informed of the 
death of the Earl of Roeslyn, 1. 54 ; 
strange accident to the third Great Seal 
of, i. 55 ; two important occasions on 
which the Great Seal was used without 
the sanction of, i. 56 ; anecdote connected 
with the parliamentary discussions re- 
lating to his attacks of madness, L 57 ; 
occasion on which the Great Seal was 
a burden to, i. 70 ; his courtesy to the 
Devil's Own, i. 110 ; improvement in 
public morals attributed to the example 
of his domestic life, i. 247 ; changes in 
the amount and mode of judicial pay- 
ments in the reign of, L 850 ; his 
amusing reply to a petition of Lord 
Eldon's, i. 874 ; case not provided for 
by the bill against law pleadings passed 
in the reign of, ii. 157 ; circumstance 
favouriog the junior bar in the time of, 
ii. 814 (note) ; his reported harsh 
judgment on the death of Wedderbom, 
ii. 836 ; Charlea Yorke tempted to on 
act of dishonour by, iL 889 

George IV., keen contest between Lords 
Brougham and Lyndhurst respecting 
their claims to the Great Seal of, i. 40, 
42 ; act with respect to the payment of 
judges* fees passed in the reign o( i. 850 ; 
payment of judges under, i. 857 ; Lord 
Eldon rudely affronted by, »6. ; his 
averaitm to Whig lawyers, ii. 9 

Georges, the, baseless theory of the decline 
of public morals under, iL 83 ; con- 
spicuous instances of the early success 
of barristers under the first three, ii. 
815 

Gibbs, Sir Vicary, apocryphal statement 
IPegarding, ii. 232 (nofe) ; old story 
mistold by, ii. 288 ; statement of Lord 
Campbell's regarding, t6. (note) 

Gilbert, Jeffrey, how he was enabled to 
write the mass of legal works left at 
his death, i. 285 



Glyn, Seijeant, his discomfiture at the 
coronation of Charles II., i. 128 ; his 
prudent versatility, and different offices 
held by him, i6. ; house in which he 
died, L 188 

Gog and Magog, hint to the unlearned re- 
garding, i. 184 ; their first public ap- 
pearance, i&. 

Goodericke, Sir Francis, his hospitable 
entertainment of Charles II. at Lin- 
coln's Inn, ii. 82 

Gordon, Lord George, the riots excited by, 
and determination of his followers to 
sweep away lawyers, i. 99 

Gbuld, Mr. Justice, his curious quarrel 
with Baron Hotham, i. 141 

Grafton, the Duke of, his call, by appoint- 
ment, on the Lord Chancellor Torke at 
the time of the latter's death, ii. 840 ; 
remarks in his juumal on the death of 
the Chancellor, ii. 841 

Graham, Baron, curious anecdote told by 
Lord Campbell of, i 834 ; immortal- 
ised as *'my Lord Sise," u. 275; his 
unfortunate adventure at Newcastle, ii. 
277 ; his weakness for oysters, ii. 297 

Grant, Mr., of the Middle Temple, a 
cook's action against, i. 171 

Grants, unimportant, with what seal they 
are impressed, L 20 

Gratuities, their bad consequences, i. 
810 ; their univeradity in former times, 
L 818 

(Cray's Inn, its unenviable notoriety in 
the 16th century, L 178 ; varied popu- 
lation of, L 175 ; order respecting the 
apparel of the members (^, i. 858 ; 
representation of plays in, ii. 54 ; the 
Prince of Purpoole's revel at, ii. 62 ; 
masque and banquet at, iL 63 ; date 
of its creation as an hoepitium for the 
entertainment of lawyers, iL 128 ; its 
subordinate seminaries, ii. 181 ; its 
popularity in the time of ElizabeUi, ii. 
159 (note) 

Gray's Inn (hardens, reminiscence con- 
nected with some modest tenements 
under the trees of, i. 166 ; flirtations 
in, and Sam. Pepys' record of his visits 
to, ii. 846 i^nott) ; reminiscences of dis- 
tinguished persons frequenting, i6. 

Gray's Inn aud the Temple, masque per- 
formed before Charles I. by acton 
belonging to, ii. 65 

''Green Pots," drinking vessels used in 
the Inns of Court, ii. 180 (note) 

Grey de Werke, Lord, scene at his trial, 
IL 861 

Grimstone, Sir Harbottle, entertabment 
in tht mansion of, L 187 
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QnildhKll, i(a neigbboarhind a bvoarite 
plus of resideacc with the &nci«Dt 
UHjera, i. 1 84 ; midenoea of hmuuB 
lawjera near, ih. 

Quioeu and balf-gnineiiB, Serjeant Mon- 
ning'e remarka on thsir anijqnitj, i. 
289 

Onrnej, John, one of tbft defenden of 
Hani;, Home Tookr, kc. \\. 67 

Onniev, Joeepli, the eminent sbort-hand 
writur, anecdote of, ii. 87 

QnjIlyiLin of B:iraehij, pfajmciaD to 
Charles VI. of France, Froissarfa re- 
mark on the aTsiica of, i. 87G 

HADPIBLD, Bsene in the King's Bench 
at the trial of, ii. 381 

Hale. Sic Matthew, jouthfol martiaJ 
anlonr of, i. 18 ; Inw Tonei hj, i. 89 ; 
how taught respent for the Lord's Day, 
i. 132 ; hi! conecientioannesa in pecu- 
niary matters, i. 239; his virtne ita 
Don reward, i. 2U0 ; good storj bald b; 
Bishop Burnet of, i. 31S ; ridiculous 
anecdotes iUiutrative of the jealousy 
with which he preserred hie iutegrity 
as a jndge, i. S33 ; singalar mark of 
fnrour shown by Cbarlea II. to, i. 315 ; 
(be portrait prefixed to Burnet's mom oirs 
of, i. 3TI ; two sortia of legal pr«cti- 
Uoners disliked by, i. 373 ; wilhdrnwal 
of hi« SS ooliar from theCoctrt of King's 
Bench, i. 384 ; the boyhood of. ii. 16S ; 
his eioeptional austerity, ii. 106 ; sin- 
gular anecdote recorded by the hiogra- 
phi>ra of, ii. 268; drcumatanoe that 
led to his avoidince of intoiicatjag 
liquor, ii. 301 ; his adiice to his grand- 
childreR, ii. 302 ; his books better 
known than his jndgmeDts, ii. 373 

Hales, Sir James, his sninde, and the 
oonaeqnences of it, ii. 33S 

Hankfo^, Chief Jnstin, his remarknble 
suicide, ii. 335. 

Barcourb, Simoo, Lord Chancellor, his 
early life, and loie-matcb, i. 264 ; an- 
thor of tneriloriuus Tersea, and friend 
of literary men, il. 373 ; Pope's in- 
aoription on the monumeDt of the son 
of. iS. (note) 

Hardy, eoacluuon of Erakine's speech in 
defence of, ii. 47 

Hardwicke, Lord, his lady's use of the 
purses of slate that fell to him. i, 74 ; 
extract from hia speech oa moriog ad- 
dress of thanks for (be king's speeoh, 
i.9S{nole); anecdote of his appearance 
at court after his retirement, i. 372 ; 
his evening sittings in the Court of 
ChBncei7, ii. 304 j rebnke justly ad.- 



dreased ti 



.le l7. ii. 
the court 



a chaaceiy advoi 

ooi ; narmless explosion it 

of, ii. 364 ; his ambition f 

distinoUon, ii. 374 
Hardwicke, Lady, malidoua storr lohj of, 

i. 74 
" Hardwicke,'' the, droU atoiy ot, ii. 191 

{note) 
Harris, Benatnn, an English organ-bniMer, 

ii. 84 ; fate of an organ bnilt by, ii. 36; 

foond guilty of a misdemeanoar, ib. 
Bala, reminiscences relating to, ii. 12; 

pnn occasioned by the Ioes uf one, ib. 

Hatton, Christopher, Chancellor, a painful 
eight to the enrious courtier, i. 66 ; 
Gray's lines on enterli^nments given t« 
Qneen Bliiabetb by, and misstatementB 
in them, ih, ; diseorery of the Great Seal 
after his death, i. 67 ; his imperfect 
reproduction of Wolsey's state, i. 122 ; 
how be obtained the site of bis magni- 
ficent palace in HollwrD, i. 179 ; reasoa 
of his inability to liquidate the just 
claims of Elixabetb, i. 312; con- 
nexion of his name with the Bnglish 
drama, ii. 54 ; bis appearance in a 
Cbriilmoi revelry, ii. 61 ; his profes- 
sional eminence, ii. 98 ; bis complaint 
as to the number of pletieian etndents 
and barristers, ii. 142 ; pun attributed 
to, ii. 203 {note); reiiral by Eiskine of 
a pun BBcribpd to, ii. 2S4 ; a dramatic 
antbor, ii. 373 

Hatton, Lady, her retreat at OaUands 
stormed by Sir Ednard Coke, L SO ; her 
marriage to Sir Bdward Coke. i. 232 ; 
her dispute with, and reoondlsment (a.. 
her daughter, i. 233 

flatten House, oomio scene at, i, 

Haiard, the game of. Lord Longhbaroodh!) 
judicial decision on a point in, ii. S3t 

Hele, flerjcant, unpopuUr Tiew of the 
royal prerogative maintained by, ii. 95; 
charges broagfat in an official memorial 
against ih. {note) 

HeiigUam, Balph de. Chief Justice under 
Edward I., doubtful statement made 
by Lord Campbell regarding, i, 78; his 
dismissal from office, and tradition re- 
specting his offence, i. 76 ; his epitaph 
in St. Paul's, it. 

Henley, •'Robert, Lord Chancellor, Ms 
family mansion, and its ultimate desti- 
nation, L 190 ; hia town residences, i. 
192 ; challenged by an infuiiated 
Quaker witness to fight n duel, U. 2G5 : 
his appointment as Lord Keeper, and 
curious interview with Chief Justice 
Willeo, u. 337 
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Henrietta, Queen of Charles I., her fond- 
ness for theatrical entertainments, i. 76 
Henry III. not permitted to nse the Great 
Seal till his majority, i. 20 ; oonelosion 
of letters-patent sent to Peter de 
Manley by, i 21 (note) 
Henry lY., nse of the Great Seal by, i. 27 
Henry YI., redaction in the number of 
attorneys by a statute of, il. 320 {noU) 
Henry YIII. acts as his own Lord Keeper, 
i. 27 ; adoption of a new seal by, i. 36 ; 
fashion of wearing bands set by, i. 377; 
rarity of sudden success at the bar in 
the time of, ii. 314 ; position of prac- 
tising attorneys in the reign of, ii. 320 
Herbert, Sir Edward, Lord Keeper to 
Charles XL, his miserable life, and 
wretched death, as an exile, ii. 77 
Herbert, Sir Edward, son of the preceding. 
Lord Keeper to the exiled James II., his 
unhappy fate, i. 64 
Heywood, Serjeant, old sneer against the 
abolishment of Law Latin readied by, 
ii. 157 ; curious trial on the Caermar- 
then circuit before, t6. 
Hill, Serjeant, his strange forgetfulness on 
his wedding day, and his opinion of his 
wife, i. 265 ; a desire for better pay- 
ment delicately hinted by, i. 298 ; his 
sociability, and condescension to stu- 
dents, ii. 184 ; why nicknamed Serjeant 
Labyrinth, ib. (note) 
Hinton, Ber. J., Rector of Alderton, 
Northampton, absurd statements rela- 
tire to Sarah Stubb and Lord Cowper 
contributed to the ** European" by, i. 
262 
•* Histriomastyx," the, object of the work, 
and Prynne's punishment for writing it, 
ii. 68 ; measures taken by the Inns of 
Court against its author, ii. 72 
Hogarth, illustration of the etiquette ef 
barristers in his ** Marriage k la Mode," 
ii. 312 ; scenes obsenred in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields by, ii. 348 
Holbom, a procession in the 16th century 

in, ii. 73 
Holbum Fields, former rural character of, 
i. 194; Tiolent resistance of the mem- 
bers of Gra^*s Inn to the project of 
laying them out in squares, i. 195; 
James Ralph *s remarks on the principal 
localities of the district, t^. 
Holt, Chief Justice, story from the £r. 
amtner concerning, i. 97 ; his town and 
country houses, i. 197 ; apt reply made 
to Queen Elizabeth by, ih, ; cause of his 
steady application to business, i. 235 ; 
apocryphfld story relating to his eariy 
life, a. 164; his smart reply to Lacy the 



fanatic, ii. 229 ; his arersion to credu- 
lity and superstition, ib. ; merciful 
maxim enunciated by, ii. 270 {note) 

Home, John, his epigram on port wine, 
ii. 304 

Hook, Theodore, cause of his disdain for 
Bloomsbnry, i. 203 

Hooker, monument erected by the first 
poet of the Cowper family in memory oL 
i. 262 

Hotham, Mr. Baron, his curious quarrel 
with Justice Gould, i. 141 

** House," the, prejudice against legal 
members of, ii. 90 ; interruption of 
speakers in, ii. 95 ; ito Speakers in the 
time of Charles II. mostly lawyers, ii. 
104 

Houses and householders in former timet, 
i. 165 

Hullock, John, a barrister of the Northern 
circuit, story concerning, ii. 278 

Huntsmen, many lawyers known as, i. 
160 

Hyde, Edward, Lord Clarendon, the seal 
kept and used, when Lord Chancellor, 
by, i. 41 ; his circuit rides wiUi his 
uucle, i. 131 ; his military services on 
behalf of the monarchy, i. 188 ; a town 
house of, t6. ; his exile and death, ii 77; 
his disrespect to the bench, ii. 205; 
better known as a literary man than as 
a lawyer, ii. 378 

Hyde, Sir Robert, Chief Justice, Pepys' 
record of a curious trial before, ii. 258 

TNCOME, judicial, sources of, i. 843 

Inns of Chancery, their origin, relation to 
the Inns of Court, and the students of 
both, ii. 128 ; Sir JohQ Fortescue's de- 
scription of their special function, ii. 
129; reference to some rery ancient 
ones, ii. 130 ; division of their students 
into ranks, ii. 131 ; object of the young 
men resorting to, ii. 132 ; Fortescue*B 
estimate of the number of law-students 
frequenting them in the 15th century, 
ii. 141 ; attorneys required to be mem- 
bers of one of them, il 320 

Inns of Court, the, many adherenta of 
Charles I. among the members of, i. 81 ; 
their conduct to the last two Stuart 
kings, i. 83 ; witty toast frequently 
drunk during Cromwell's supremacy by 
the loyal members of, i. 92 ; visits <^ 
ladies to, i. 161 ; Sunday visits to the 
churches ot^ ib. ; their condition in the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, i. 161 ; 
impression produced by the presence of 
Udiee in, i, 162 ; when the law ooUeget 



were w «jled, i. 181 ; deUohed huueeg 
ODOa coonecMd iritb, i. 16S ; life of s 
mu-ried buTialcT in, i. 168 ; souicn of 
nomtion far bamMen in tjie oiJ Bjra- 
tem of life ui, i. 178 ; "foreigners" re- 
ganled with diaLrust bjr the autborilieB 
of, i. 172; unlets agaiuHt ihe eotertain- 
luent of lodgeia b, Hi. ; thai gutern- 
uent in pu^t times, i. ITS ; lut of tiio 
married liidipH sheltered in, i. 175 ; 
maueiuns built b; legal magnatei in tlie 
Deighbourbood of, J. 187 ; Dntfdale'a 
Mcanat of certain eusluiai, ip Charlee 
II. 'b time, of the population o£ I 188 ; 
regulations against ga; apparel issued 
bj tbe govsmoTS o^ i. 35S ; lav of 
Blixabelh regulating ilie costume of 
roemben of, i. 359 ; orders of James 1. 
and Charles II. on the same subjeet, 
ib. i tbe reatleiH ami students at cburuh 
on tbe first Sundaj of Lent, i. 866 ; 
minute atteutlun to dreai dispUjetl bj 
meuiben of, i. 378 ; Sir Tbuuna Otet- 
burj's slietiJi of a gallant of, ib. (»ole) ; 
musical iuatiUDienta and performances 
regarded with aversion in, ii. 23 ; ob- 
jec^on to tJie development of musical 
adeuce within the piecineta of, iL 2Ii 



rsitj in the 



i. 52 ; 
King of tbe llevels in tbe Chriatiiias 
festivities of, ii. S3 ; revels encouraged 
b; Queen Elizabeth in, ii. M ; cere- 
monia and buffooneries of ChristmaB in, 
ii. 56 ; drams>s b; members of, iL Hi 
(nole] ; nnti-rr;nne demonstration miule 
bj, ii. 72, el leq.; faU of the grand 
masque performed before the king bj 
tbe metnbers of, ii. 77 ; JecUne and dis- 
Mntinuauiw of the retela o^ ii. S3 ; the 
gnUd ds.;B of, ii. 85 ; earl; oiistence 
of| iL 125; rsUtJon of the Inns of 
ChanEerf, and their students, to, ii. 
128 ; abjeet of joung students resorting 
to, ii. 133 ; Dombor of idle members, 
in former uid preaent times, in, A. ; 
quality and D«eupa(Ion of the students 
vbo resorted to, ii. 131 ; disdpline of, 
u. 135 ; quotation trooi Feme ou tbe 
members of. ii. 136 ; plebeian elements 
in, iL 137 ; their population under the 
Stuarts, ii. 138; Purtescue's eatitaute 
of the number of law atndenta belonging 
to, ii HI ; Blackitone's statement re- 
garding the gentlemen resorting to, ii. 
Ui ; success of playa dependent on the 
fiat of the ;DUDg ^llanta of, ii. 159 ; 
tlieir influence on public affairs, ii. 1^0 ; 
alrict diKipline of the Tndnrs sad 
Btnarts in relation to, ib. ; Nardssus 
LuKndl'i illuitntiDD of Uisir politiciul 



vjploaivenen in Charles 11. 'i Ume, iL 
lei ; execution of tvo sludeuta of, ib. 
(nnU) ; favourite bouKS, iu the 17tb 
oenturj, of (he memben of, U. 162 ; 
rioUns disposition of the joung gentle- 
men of, ii. 163 ; their social aspect in 
the daja of Eliiabeth and of Vicluiia, 
ii. 168 ; early period of beginning to 
lieep terms at. ii. 170 ; pecuniar; mesoa 
and eipeneea of the itudeuta of, ii. 172 ; 
aerrices of " laundresaes" in, ii. 173 ; 
their efiiciencj in Sir ThoniH Uore's 
time, ii. 176 ; defects of their educa- 
tional ajstem, ii. 178 ; post-pmndial 
eiercitations of the benchers and stn- 
denU of, iL 180; ordinal? drinking 
Tcssels used in. ib. {notr) ; aommous to 
dinner in, ib. ; scenes enooMd in the 
17th ceotur; in, ii. 183 ; vesljges of 
" meal*" in tbe utagea ef, ii. 18S ; oon- 
admissionofattomeysto, il 320, <tM;.; 
order of 16S1, relating ti> the admisnuL 
of attorneys to, ii. 321 (nu*e) ; continuity 
of their historic associations, ii. 345 ; 
Pepys's records of his nolks in the 
pieaaure grounds of, ii. 316 (nou) ; 
danger from fire in, ii. 819 ; time at 
which fires have taken place in, iL 
350 ; aingnlar prejudice of many mem- 
bers of, ii. 870 ; Bliiabeihan and other 
wntens who have belong Ui, ii. 379 ; 
pracljcal education, in farmer days, of 
the students of, ii. 3£3 

Inns, the Four Great, usual exercise, in 
former days, of tbe pedeatriana of, L 
131 ; their ornamental grounds once 
fashionable re».rlB, i. 169 ; peeullar 
attraction of each, L 173 

IreUud, his description (1800) of tbe 
courts in Westminster Hall, il 363 ; 
and of their disfigurement, ii. 363 

JACKSON, HANDLE, Lord EUen- 
borough's humourous inlermptiou of 
one of bis fiowery harangues, ii. 23S 

James 1 , nllemtion of the Great Seal <£, 
i. 37 ; salaries paid to judges uid crown 
lawyers in the reign o^ i 282 ; lystAia 
of fees in hia reign, and his remarks 
on it, ib. (nofe) ; legal fops of the court 
of, L 800 i acknowledgment of le^ 
merit by, iL 104 ; Cecil's charaoter of 
the lawyers in the reign uf; iL 313 

James II,, hia disposal of the Gnat Seal oa 
his flight from Whiteball, i. U ; re- 
covery uf the Great Seal of, i. 45 ; Sir 
John Oalrymple and Bishop Bnmet's 
alluaious to the recovery of (he Great 
Sea! of, i. 46 ; seal made in exile for, i. 
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James, Edwin, profeasional income, as an 
English barrister, of, i. 301 

Jayelin-men, Mr. Arcedeckne's sabstitnte 
for, i. 810 

Jeffreys, Judge, transmission of the Qreat 
Seal to, i. 68 ; union of civil and mili- 
tary power in, i. 80 ; his attempts to 
min Lord Keeper Guildford in the 
estimation of the Court and country, i. 
185 ; his residence, and its subsequent 
vicissitudes, L 182 ; his natural and 
acquired endowments, and successful 
gallantry, i. 242 ; his romantic mar- 
riage, ih. ; his second wife, L 243 ; 
Lord Campbell^s description of his dis- 
guise at the time of his capture, i. 869 ; 
erroneous statement of Dr. Bumey and 
Lord Campbell respecting the part he 
played in the Battle of the Organs, ii. 

87 ; a *'musitioner's*' apt retort to, ii. 

88 ; tvpe of a legal turncoat, ii. 106 
{^tt) ; Evelyn's account of his un- 
seemly mirth at the marriage of Mrs. 
Castles, ii. 166 ; his allowance as a 
student^ ii. 174 ; his disgraceful con- 
duct in passing sentence of death on 
Bichard Langhom, ii. 213 ; his manner 
of restraining oqunsel and attorneys 
from talking nonsense, ii. 231 ; the ve- 
nerable Maynard's retort to an abusive 
harangue of, ih. ; his browbeating of 
witnesses and smart retort of a country- 
man to, ii. 252 ; his memorable rating 
of the kidnapping magistrates of Bristol, 
ii. 267 ; doubtful testimony on which 
tiie worst charges against him are sup- 
ported, i6. ; his delight in noisy boon 
companions, ii. 294 ; King Charles's 
counsel to him on going on circuit, ii. 
801 ; Roger North's account of his sys- 
tem of personal puffing, ii. 316 ; im- 
pression produced by the death of, ii. 
834 ; coarse insult to the chief of the 
law by, ii. 362 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph, Master of the Rolls, 
a match brought about by, i. 166 ; as- 
sailed by a mob in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and his joke on the circumstance, i. 191 ; 
puns in an epigrammatic setting by, ii. 
224 ; his impudent question to a Welsh 
judge, t6. (no^«); excellent jest of^ ii. 
226 ; his witty remark on Lord Kenyon's 
penuriousness, ii. 298. 

Jekyll, Mr. (son of the preceding), how 
the Prince Regent got him appointed a 
Master in Chancery, L 200. 

"Jekyll," a Political Eclogue, lines on 
the Middle Temple Fountain from, ii. 
351 {,nnU) 

Jenkiiis, Judge^ Pepys's aooouDt of, ii. 167 



Johnson, Dr. , his opinion of Lord Thurlow, 
ii. 805 ; his satirical remark on an at- 
torney, ii. 319 

Jones, Sir William, the author of the 
** Examen " on his brother's inter- 
course with,ii. 313 ; his letter to a friend, 
expressive of his desire to conquer his 
bias to literary labour, ii. 378 

Jonson, Ben, his epitaph on an honest 
lawyer, ii. 284 ; lines addressed to 
Francis Bacon by, ii. 292 

Judges, the, remarkable procession of, i. 
71 ; popular error respecting the dis- 
placement of, i. 94 (nofe) ; equestrian 
cavalcades of, i. 120 ; their progresses 
on circuit under the Plantagenets, i. 
121 ; gradual introduction of carriages 
in the progresses of^ L 126 ; discontinu- 
ance of their equestrian cavalcades, i. 
128 \ riding of the circuits, in the 18th 
century, by, L 189 ; adoption of 
splendid and pompous equipages by, i. 
155 ; taking of fees by, i. 276 ; pre- 
sents from suitors, in the time of James 
I., to, i. 282 ; their venality until 
recent times, i. 302, ti Mq. ; the cus- 
tom of presenting gifts to, L 804 ; 
salaries received in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. by, i. 805 ; mischief of 
paying them by fees, L 306; their 
venality in the reign of Elisabeth, 
i. 808 ; attendance of the sheriffs on, L 
809; substitute for policemen in at- 
tendance on, i. 810; bad consequences 
of the system of gratuities to, ib. ; 
purchase of places by, i. 814 ; clergy- 
men who preached on the corruption of, 
ib, ; reception of presents from sub- 
ordinate legal officers by, i. 316 ; bribes 
said to have been offened by the lower 
sort of applicants to, i. 321 ; evils re- 
sulting in former times from their de> 
pendeuce on Royal favour, i. 345 ; 
alteration in the system and scale of 
payment to, ib. ; customary presents to, 
i. 840 ; illustration of the bad conse- 
quences of paying judges by fees and 
gratuities, ib. ; their salaries in the 
reign of George I., L 847 ; their pay- 
ment and fees in the reigns of George 
III. and IV., i. 350; changes in 
judicial salaries under William IV. and 
Victoria, i. 851 ; new judicial offiots 
created in the reign of the latter, ib. ; 
variations in tha costume of, i. 361 ; 
decree drawn up in the reign of Charles 
I. relating to the robes of, i. 363 ; John 
Eyelyu*s illustration of the pomp with 
which they were formerly received by 
the sberifih '^ 365 (ncu) ; their head- 



dnea in the 17th aeutunr, i. 367 ; wh; 
the "blank op" is aieil in pronounc- 
ing MDtenoe of death bj, i. 3S9 ; 
wigB long worn in soaietj bj, i. 37* ; 
the appoiotnient and ailTUiceinent 
of, ii. SO; their nitemidani! on ths 
bench, ii. 233 ; Pou on the custom 
of presenting white glotes to, ii. 270: 
hoapilalitjr. in the Georgian period, of, 
ii. 296; gouts conBtant otMndant on, 
ii. SOO ; anbniitsivenew eihiblted in 
the ITtb oentnry bj, ii. 310; odTao- 
tage of bestowing a little flatter; on, 
ii. 317 ; the dtntha of, ii. 331 ; laicides 
•ndauddeD deaths of, ii. 335; dinp- 
pointed of coronets, il. 337 ; their aaila 
in Wenminaler Hall, ii. 365; distin- 
guished ODe« trained in the officea of 
■ulicitora, ii. 383 (no(c) ; places of edu- 
cation of saTeraJ, ii. 3SS ; sducBtiona] 
naljstica relating to, ii. 389; abiinrd 
addresses Co prisouere by, ii. 392 

Judges, hanging, flippaul tales told of,ii.21£ 

Judgea, puiane, their aaUry in the reign 
of William and Mary, i. 346 ; origin 
of the cnstom of addresaing them by 
the title of "yonr lordship," ii. 317 

Jndge, an old Scotch, his unfeeling re- 
mark in condemning a frieud to death, 
ii. 213 

Judgeships, objection to their being offered 
as rewards for political serricea, ii. 120 

"Juniors,'' a eounlry doctor's short- 
Bighted rejection of an nnknown one's 
suit for Lis daughter's hand, i. 2J8 ; 
how appearancra were kept up by 
needy ones nnder the Stonrta, and how 
at the pr»9ent time, i. 287 (note) 

Jnry, the Grand, payment to the second 
judge of King's Bench for charging, i. 
351 

Justice, Courls of, reprehensiblB tone long 
preralent in. ii. S13 

JuslicsB, Ciiiei^ the exercise of military 
funcUoni by, i 80 ; occasion when 
alili required by etiquette to wear their 
judicial robes, i. 376 

Justices, Lord, the creation of, and their 
aalaries, i. 361 

BLYKO, John, his residence in Lon- 
" . I 187 
Kenyon, Lord, his mount when he first 
appeared on the I^orth Wales Circuit, 
i. H9; dingy maoliine Id which he 
rode to his farm-bonae at Richmond, i, 
ISB; a yonng barrister's jnuraey to 
London with, i. 160 ; his trips to his 
formhouse, i, ISO; income msde, by 
■aswering cues, by, L 300 ; large for- 
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tune actjuired by, i. 312; anecdotes 
relating to his sordid attire^ ii. 19; ex- 
tract from the "Rolliad" withretorenee 
to, ii. ; hia ha(, vigs, and shoes, ii SO ; 
bis ignorance of the laws of political 
economy, ii. 101 ; his argument against 
Adam Smith, IL 102; Borne Tooke's 
reminiscence of his stinginess, iL 11)2 , 
anecdote of, ii. 217 ; his denuucistions 
of gunibling, ii. 223; Judge Buller's 
leison in good manners to, ii, 231 ; 
Lord Ellenburough's witty remarks on 
the parsimony of, ii, 210 ; other witty 
sayings on the same lubject, ii. SS8 ; 
hit misconduct on the benob, iL 311 ; 
diatike to atlomeys manifested by, il, 
326 ; his deficiency in mental onltiire, 
ii. 333; inataoca of courtesy not cha- 
racteristio of, u. 380 {note) ; derision 
eidted by bis exhibitions of defii^ent 
culture, ii. 387 ; hia aatronomioai igno- 
rance, ii. 390; solitary specimen of his 
flirtation with the " Sacred Muse." ift. ; 
hia ridiculous Latin quotations and ab> 
sunt remarks fr<im the jndi^ent seat, 
ii. 391 ; remarkable judicial address 
attri baled lo, 392 
Kidnapping, ae practised formerly in 

Bristol, ii. 266 
Kilderiy, William de, Edward III.'b sixth 

seal giTen to, i. 35 
King's Bench, Court of, cnstom of the 
Chief Justices in their progress to West- 
minster, i. 126 ; Erskine's account sf 
the dispatch uf business in, i. 190 ; its 
attracUveness lo students in the 17th 
century, ii. 188 ; portion of Westminster 
Hall allotted to the judges of, ii. 365; 
iU dispoution in 1300, ii. 363 ; Camp- 
bell's description of ita appearance at 
the trial of UadGeld, ii. 301 ; ludicrous 
panic in, i6. 
King, Sir John, his miBory from a per- 
Terse consort, i. 214 ; his sDocesi as a 
Chancery barriiler, i. 28S ; bU illness 
and death, ib. {nole) 
King, Lord Chancellor, each of the Eng- 
lish coon ties ridden, when Chief Jostice 
of Common Fleas, by, i. 139; t«nni 
obtained, on accepting the seals, by, i. 
318 ; a law olficer's priiileje which be 
desired to reform, i. 319 ; hia conBiSteul 
course, ii. 118 (nole); his origin, ii. 
110; the faTonnte companion of his 
learned uncle, ii. 371 

T ADY OF QUALITY, a, curious test 
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surrender of the Great Seal of Charles 
I. to Fairfax, i. 87 

Langhorn, Richard, disgracefal conduct of 
Jeffreys iu passing sentence of death on, 
ii. 213 

** Laundress," the, Roger North's descrip- 
tion of, ii. 173 

Laurie, Sir Peter, awkward after-dinner 
speech of, ii. 331 

Law, Edward, Lord Ellenborough, a 
member of the Lincoln's Inn Volunteer 
Corps, i. 109; bis beautiful wife the 
rage of London, i. 197 ; his mansion in 
St. James's Square, i. 198 ; his retainer 
for the defence of Warren Hastings, i. 
300 ; Lord Campbell's account of bis 
conduct when the question of poundage 
was before him, i. 350 ; amusing anec- 
dote told by Samuel Rogers of, i. 373 ; 
unhandsome act of, i. 384 ; offended 
by Mathews' exquisite mimicry of his 
judicial voice and manner, ii. 87 ; his 
union with the Tories, ii. 117; George 
III.'s conversation with him on his 
appointment as attorney-general, %h.\ 
his reason for regretting the discontinu- 
ance of the use of law Latin, ii. 156; de- 
clines to adjudicate in a case relating to 
a cockfight, ii. 224 ; reprehensible out- 
burst of satirical humour recorded of, 
ii. 237 ; his polite irony on Preston the 
Conveyancer, ii. 238 ; his constant use 
of old puns, ii. 239 ; witty remarks by 
which he interrupted flowery haraugues, 
t6. ; his witticisms on Kenyon's parsi- 
mony, ii. 240 ; his pungent exclama- 
tion on the report of Lord Eldon's 
death, t6. ; bis humorous questions to 
a surgeon and a quaker, t6. ; his joke 
on the mistake made by an illiterate 
undertaker in painting the motto 
of Lord Kenyon's hatchment, ii. 
241 ; his reply to Erskine when the 
latter urged him to accept the Great 
Seal, ih. ; poverty of some of his puns, 
t6. ; one of his jests surpassed by the 
joke of a Yankee sailor, i6. ; story 
relating to his threatened duel at York, 
ii. 257 ; effect of his sanctimonious 
fervour in addressing Parliament, ii. 
285 ; his liking for lobster sauce, ii. 
297 ; a friend of Archdeacon Paley, ii. 
375 ; his delight io novels, ii. 376 (itofe) 

Law, the, witty work of the 17th century 
for the "conversion of the Infidell 
Terms," of, i . 3*29 ; its dignities attained 
in the 16th century without much pro- 
fessional knowledge of, ii. 98 ; its tone 
and status at different periods of Eng- 
lish history, IL 103; itory of the 



Grandeur of, iL 332, tt teq. ; its long 
close connexion with letters and litera- 
ture, ii. 372 

Law Colleges, ladies in, i. 161 ; gloomy 
phase of female life in, i. 163 ; life in 
past times in, i. 164 

Law Courts, mischievous effect of the fee 
system on all the officers of, i. 306 ; 
advantage of knowledge of English and 
French to the agents of, ii. 150 

Law French, lawyers forbidden to plead 
in, ii. 151 ; Il()ger North on its preva- 
lence, and his eulogy of it, ii. 152 ; 
necessity of students acquiring a know- 
ledge of, ii. 1 54 

Law Latin, the study of, IL 146 ; its use 
forbidden during the Commonwealth, 
ii. 155 ; its restoration in the time of 
Charles II., ii. 156 ; its use finally 
abolished, and lament for its loss, ib. 

Law Latin and French, Fortescue's re- 
marks on the use of, ii. 148 ; again 
adopted on the restoration of Charles 
II., ii. 156 

Law Quarter, the old, the centre of, i. 
49 ; the taverns of, ii. 162 

Law Schools, for the study of common 
law, ii. 1 24 ; their suppression by 
Henry III., ib. 

Law Students, musical harmony to be 
avoided by, ii. 25 ; their position and 
status, ii. 132; Sir John Fortescue's 
account of their place of study, ii. 
133 ; their quality, charges, and mode 
of life, ii. 134 ; their estimated num- 
bers at different times, ii. 142 ; neces- 
sity of the acquisition of Law Latin and 
French by, ii. 152, 154; their number 
in the 15th 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies, ii. 1 58 ; severe punishment of 
their political indiscretions, ii. 160; 
anecdote illustrative of the political in- 
discretion of, ii. 161 ; their resorts and 
riotous outbreaks, ii. 162; their idle- 
ness and moral abandonment in the 
17th century, ii. 165; Roger North on 
the frequeutation of dancing and fenc- 
ing schools by, ib. ; the period of their 
pupilage at different times, ii. 169 ; 
their lodgings during the first terms of 
their residence in the 17th century, ii. 
171 ; their pecuniary means and ex- 
penses, ii. 172, 173 ; their personal 
attendants in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ii. 173; sufficient income, in the 
time of James L for, ii. 174; income 
necessary to, ib, ; provision for their 
legal education, ii. 178 ; advantage de- 
rived from "mooting" and /'case-put- 
ting" by, iL 183 ; distinguished lawyers 
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or Ch«rlM II.'i time who gsvo pi«ti(al 


oountry lawyers in the 17th centurj, 




i. 330 (noi«) ; immense fortunes made 


«nd rare uf the seniora of the Ur, in 




fbrmer tlnieB, to, ii. ; Roger Kortb'ii 




iLCeoiiiit of Iho conrM of study nt!Os»«ary 


for their coetumes generally evaded bj 


inhiB timafor. ii. 188 ; h«w»kno»- 


different orders of, i. 3S»; Hag* 


l«dE« of law was picked up bjr, ii. 1 S8 ; 




their wsernee. in the ITth Mnto-y l" 


ley's allusion to the green bag cvriMi 


obuin Kate in tfae amrti, ii. ISS 


bj, ib. ■ the distribution of eilk to, u. 


Roger HottbB ramarki on note-takinR 


4; th« eosJome of, iL 6; atnngs " 






17lh oentury, for the .tudjr of U*, «nd 


bilaree bsTC in many cases been attri- 


for law prwlioe, ii. 190; th«r sotiml 


buted by, U. 26; noUble danoB 0% iL 1 


«,<a^ « pi««ot, ii. 192; eurious 




pnuit. in Hbqtj VIII '. time, by one. 


stage, iL 86 ; their errors and tioe^ 




and eauses of the odium in which they 1 


in fbrmar <Liji, of; ii. 383 


have been held, ii. 91 ; dislike of tfae ' 


I«v suits, hov tbej were von in the 


Lord. to. U. 93 ; employed ■> the la- 


good old timet. L 307 




LawDnivorsilj, the, iu patrieian prertige, 




knd reiort of .tndents to, ii. 132; its 


the Tudors, ii. B6; "sediUonbiwye™" 


Brett influence in the 15th and IBth 


at the close of last eentui?, u. 97 ; 


oenturiet, ii. 1S8 ; number of iitudautx 


causes to which, in early leigns. the 






in, iL lfi8 (wiff) ; period of iW grenleal. 






thsir serrices in the presenation of out 


Umtj VUI., il 177 (nofi) 


eonstitnlionsl Uberties, ii. 100; thur 




unpopularity during the Common- 


broker to amnge his daughMr'i mar- 


wealth, ii. 102 ; dignity of thmr order 


riage, i. S4i>, 24S 


as affeeted by the temper and policy of 


Lawreooe, Mr. Juatioe, his aTerdoii to 


different ^.vereigns, ii. 103; odium of 


advocates on the Press, IL 371 




Lawjers, prejudice of Cromwell's aobUerfi 


II., ii. lOa ; politics a source of em- 


ftgainat, i. 83; fighting members of the 


bansuflment, under the Staarta, to, iL 


profemim in the ITth centuiy, i. 80, 


110; their political services ainee the 


et ttq. ; ooDititutional tynipathieB, nnder 


time of Qeorge III., ii. 112; hvd 


Cmmvell, and at the Bcsuration. of, i. 


tests for the virtae of, ii. US; stataof 


Sa ; dislike of the mullitude to, i. »S ; 


feeUng in the two Qouses of Parli^ 


two Toluntear regiroeaU raised bj, i. 


ment to, ii. 121 ; fabriotoTS of gene- 


108: seteritj of the popular judgment 


alogies fbr, ii. 144; apocryphal stories 


respecting, i. Ill; their eqnestria^i 


about the private profligacy of die- 


skill, i. liO ; their rides to Westminaler 


tingoished memlere of thu profession. 


and on circuit, i. 131 ; diacontin nance 


ii. 164: habits of uproarious self-in- 




dulgenee formerly piutised by, iL 




IflB ; how Sundays were spent ia the 


i. 128, 129 ; their fuvourile residenceH 


I7th century by, ii. 172; Ktoellence of 


in the 17tb and 18th centuries, i.l87 ; 


puns hy, ii, 224 : testimony by one of 


thtur suburban seats, i. 189: the por- 




ebaso of places bj, i. 214 ; their scan- 




dalous intrigues, i. UH ; andent dis- 




tinction between the salaries and fees 


England by, ii. 246 ; irrevoreut ballad 


of, L 281 (i»it) ; ■ custom eommemo- 


on the difficulty of an entrance into 


rated by Iludibraa, pre>ttlent in the 


heaven by, ii. 279; honours of canoni- 


!7th centarj among, i. 287 (no(e) ; 


sation obtained by. ii. 281 ; peculiar 




saint of the ptofesnon, ii 283; thmr 


avariM, i. 292 ; the bs«s carried by, 


proverbial love of good cheer, ii. 2M; 


and loweeUem in which (hey were held 




iff the ITth century, i. 329 ; passage 


wasonceexeniKdhy.ii.SlO; improve- 




ment in the moral tone of, ib. (nofe) ; 


the nnmhar and poailiaii of town ud 
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century, ii. 310, et seq. ; sense in which 
the term " lawyers" is now used, ii. 
823 ; representatiye members of the 
profession in the present day, ii. 829 ; 
fallacious theory respecting the rise to 
eminence of plebeian members of the 
profession, ii. 331 ; strange stories 
relating to the deaths of, ii. 334 ; 
stream of gaiety and trade formerly 
attracted to London by, ii. 354 ; Ned 
Ward's carious anecdotes relating to, 
ii. 356 ; illustration of the Con- 
servative spirit of, ii. 362; remark 
made by Erasmus on, ii. 363 (note) ; 
delight taken by distinguished members 
of the profession in novels, ii. 376 
(note) ; the non-professional education, 
in the present day, of, ii. 384 

Lawyers, ecclesiasti<^ or military, i. 77 

Lawyers, Elizabethan, Lowers pranks 
among, i. 230 

Lawyers, Four Learned, epigram on, iL 
352 

Lawyers, literary, modem examples of, iL 
379 • 

Layer, Christopher, barbarous custom en- 
forced at his trial, ii. 270 (note) 

Lay-gents, clients so called in the I7ih 
century, ii. 155 (note) 

Leach, Sir John, Vice-Chanoellor, lines on 
his precipitancy in coming to a decision, 
ii. 227 ; Lord Eldon's test of the quali- 
fications of bis new French cook, ii 
297 

Lee, Chief Justice, credit of a knowledge 
of law gained for him by his good 
dinners, ii. 296 ; effect of Addison's 
sketch of the Templar on, ii. 376 {note) 

Leigh, Gerard, his description of a Christ- 
mas revelry, ii. 56 (note) 

Lenthal, Great Seal of Parliament pro- 
duced before the Ilouse of Peers by, i. 37 

Le Stranges of Hunstanton, particulars 
relating to the payment of counsel in 
the reign of Henry YIII., gleaned 
from the Household and Privy Purse 
expenses of, i. 279 

LetterH and Law, men, at the present time, 
of buth, ii. 380 (note) 

'*Lien,'' difference among lawyers as to 
the correct pronunciation of the word, 
ii. 225 

Levinz, Sir Cresswell, his head-costume as 
a judge, i. 371 

Lincoln, the Earl of, his palace in New- 
street, the origin of Lincoln's Inn, ii. 
126 

Lincoln's Inn, the visits of ladies to, i. 
162 ; how the visits of ladies are now 
regarded by members o^ L 164 ; small 



house to which Mr. Philip Torke brought 
his bride in, i. 166 ; sacrifice for the 
new dining hall of, L 170 ; situation 
of a barrister's wife in chambers in, i. 
174 ; laws of Henry VIII. for the 
costume of the members of, i. 856 ; 
fines imposed on members oultivatiag 
their beards, i. 357 ; failure of the 
attempt to put down beards in, i. 358 : 
regulation against the wearing of swords 
or bucklers by the members of the 
society of, i. 359 ; rules in 1431 of, iL 
52 ; order respecting the keeping of 
Christmas revels at, ii. 53 ; Dugdale 
on the solemnities of Christmas at, ib. 
(note) ; visits of Charles II. to, ii. 80 ; 
fooleries of the Prince de la Grange at, 
ib. (note) ; Charles II. and his brother 
join the society of, ii. 82 ; visit of Vie* 
toria and Prince Albert to, ii. 83 ; origin 
of the Inn, and the first entrance of law- 
yers into, ii. 126 ; Inns dependent on, 
ii. 180 ; adventure of four young stu- 
dents of, ii. 161 ; form of putting a case 
gone through by the author before his 
admission to the bar by the Masters of 
the Society of, ii. 185 ; formal into- 
ductions gone through by the students 
of, ii. 186 ; Sir George Rose's lines on 
the removal of trees for the erection of 
the new hall of ii. 347 ; associations 
connected with the walks of, ib, ; 
places of historical interest in, iL 348 ; 
scenes seen by Hogarth in, ib. ; the 
" olden dome" of, and historical associa- 
tions connected with it, ib. (note) ; fire 
memorable in the annals of, ii. 85^ ; 
an illiberal resolution of the Society of, 
and its withdrawal, ii. 371 ; number 
of distinguished University men now on 
the books of, ii. 384 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, why chosen as a site 
for building, i. 187 ; residences of legal 
magnates in, ib. et $eq. ; eminent legal 
men of the 18th century resident in, 
i. 190 ; College of Surgeons, ih. ; patri- 
cian character of, L 191 ; disorderly 
scenes once frequently occurring in, ih, ; 
principal residents in the streets ad- 
joining, ib, ; James Ralph's descrip- 
tion of its appearance in 1736, L 192 ; 
legal residents of, i. 193 ; inoreassd 
value of property in, ib, 

Lincoln's Inn (hardens, celebrated men by 
whom frequented, i. 169 ; James Ralph's 
allusions in 1736 to, ib, ; the chief at- 
traction of, i. 170 

Lincoln's Inn Hall, temporary sitting of 
the Lord Chancellor's Court in, ii. 368 

Lincoln's Inn and Middle Temple, splendid 



OusqDB ADd procenioa given in hoDoar 
. of Chu-leB I. by, a 66 
Uteratiue, iti cuauexioa with Uw, U. 

8T0 
LiMlelon, Sir KJwiird, Lorf Keeper, hia 
temporiiing policj, i. 69 ; Bospiciun 
of ChM-laa I. exoited with recpect to, i. 
60 ; bia rapid nda to Lhe King at Yock, 
uid reatonttioD to his Itbj(iBt]''> faranr. 
i, 61 ; bis BuceaBior in charge of the 
Omt Seal, ti, ; WBmnt for hia appra- 
hennoa iisoed b; ParliamoDt, i. 62 ; 
eoTjm of fightJug Unjen raiwd by, 
i. St ; hia anenpeclcd death, i. 82 ; 
hi> reudence L ISl 
Uofd, Koderic, prothoutoTT of Norlli 
Walei, two cnrioDa auecilotes of, ii. 
803 
Looook, Dr., Tietorian vit on the report 
of hie proposed eleTatiou to the peer~ 
■ge. ii. 99 (nofc) 
" Lodgers" orders agiinat their entor- 

CaiDDieul in Inna of Court, i. 172 
LondoD, ludicroua Bpectaole preaoated to 
a mob [a, i. 71 ; joume; in former 
dajifrom Edinburgh to, i. 1£8; itale of 
its drainage in the 17th centarj, i. 187 
(itolt) ; Prjnna on the growth of the 
drama in, ii. 70 ; great onmber of legal 
stndenta in, ii. ISfi ; position of Ihe 
Law Uaiverait; and ita alndenta, in the 
IGth and lOtb centnriea, in, ii. 15S ; 
iniparaUve stagnatjon during the 
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r, ii. 384 i tradiUi 
and aasociationa of, iL S4S ; atream 
gaiet; and trade attracted. In former 
dmea, h; lawyers to, ii. 351 

London and York, postal service, 
of Charles I., between, L 60 

Lord Keeper, oeremouy of making Sew 
Year's ofTeringB to, i. 318 

Lords, the, important officer, in early 
timea, in the retinue of, i. 279 

Lort, Mr., hia brave doga at Lincoln's 
Inn, u. 80 

Loughborough, Lord, Mt Wedderbora, 
Alexander 

Luttrell, Narcinns, extnuAfromtbeDiury 
of, i. 1 9Q ; aoeodotea illustrative of legal 
life and manners from hi> Diary, iL 181, 
163 ; his notice of a disastroua 6re in 
the Inner and Middle Temple, ii. 349 
(iiotc) ; reuiatka from Hearna's M3. 
diary on, ii. 380 («o(fl 

LygoD, Mra., wealUiy widow, wooed and 
won by a riaing barrister, 1. 168 

Lyndburst, Lord, claim for tlie damaaked 
sea) uf George IV. advanced by, i. 10 . 
precotcnt on which ha founded hia 



claim, i. 41 ; seven words addreweil 
by Lord Kldon l-i, ii, 228; a prindple 
Bsaerled by, ii. 230 

Lyuum, Sir Thomaa. the Protector Gloater'a 
Solicitor-Qoneral, captivated by Jane 
Shore, i. 217 ; Richard'a displeasure, 
and hie Solicitor's withdrawal from hia 
imprudent ■ngagemeut. ib. 

Lyon's Inn, earliest period of ita eiisWoce 
known, ii. 130 

MACCLE3FIKLD, the Earl of, tie 
Parker, Thomas 

JiloodoDald. Lord Chief Baron, hia witty 
remark on a client's tbeft Inm Lard 
Campbell, ii. 201 

Uockintoib, Sir James, plaoe where hia 
lectures on the Lav of Nature and of 
Nations were delivered, iL 31S {note) 

McLean, Sir Allan, good story told bj Sir 
Walter Seott of, iL 819 

Malchien. Tiro-Cbanoellar, or Keeptr, of 
BIcbard II., drowned with tha Qnat 
Seal off Cyprus, L 44 

Stanley, Mrs. , sbamefot charge aoinst Lord 
Somen from the " New Atalaatja" ot, 
i. 249; ridicnlouaacCDSstioD in the Mas 
work against the Grst Earl Cowper, i, 
255; defence of potygamyput into tiM 
mouth of Lord Cowper by, i. SGS; her 
malicious enmity agunal the younger 
Cowper, L 262 

Hanniugham, John, eitiaot from the 
Diary of, ii. 65. 

Mansfield, Lord, set Horray, William 

Mansfield, Sir JamM, Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas, bU reason for declin- 
ing the wooloMk and a peerage, L 248 ; 
bis unhappy dreams, ii. 314 

Hsnuscript. the Harleyau, ita alatementa 
unworUiy of reliauce, i. 280 (nolt) 

Markkam, Chief Justice, his impartiality, 
anrxdote told by Puller, i. 307 

Marriage, on three hundred a year, the 
leation decide<l by experience and ob- 



Marabam, Fred., the "Singing Bairister," 

ii. 27 
Uartin, Hr., Beoorder of London, act of 

rioienee committed by a fellow, student 

on, u. 161 
Mary, Queen, her admirable nnswer to 

Lard Jeraey'a rcmooatnuice against 

TenisoD, i. 209 
Uaeijues, the performanoe of, by membcra 

of the Inns of Court, ii. 6S ; a muck 

one, iL 07 
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Maynard, B&rrifiter in the time of Charles 
I., the Western Ciroait travelled on foot 
by, i. 131 ; sum received on one round 
of the Western Circuit by, i. 283 ; cha- 
racteristics of, and his retort to an in- 
raltiog speech of Judge Jeffreys, ii. 231 ; 
Strafford^s bitter criticism on, ih, ; his 
argument against the extension of Lon- 
don, ii. 232 ; smart saying of Serjeant 
Davy's disproved by the example of, \b. ; 
his sycophancy to the Judges, ii« 317 ; 
hiB statement regarding the mode of 
carrying on law business in the Western 
Circuit, ii. 326 

Maynard, Serjeant, his witty reply to a 
remark made by William III., i. 45 ; 
no favourite with the people, L 128 ; 
lacy anecdote of, i. 328 {mt^ 

Hecklenburgh Square, the old lawyer of, 
L 205 

Jfetopotamia, old Law 'quarter, i. 205; 
■olitary representative of a species now 
extinct still resident in, td. 

Hew, Bishop, why known as Bishop 
Patch, ii. 265 

Michaelmas Term, its opening in the 
present day, i. 160 

MicTocosmographie, Bishop Earless, a curi- 
oos work on our social history, ii. 822 
(w,tt) 

Middleton, Mrs. Alice, Sir Thomas More's 
■eoond wife, a few words in depreciation 
of the harsh judgments pronounced on, 
L225 

Milk Street, Cheapside, its legal associa- 
tions, i. 184 

Monk, General, the Great Seal said to 
have been oflfered to, L 85 

Montague, Sir Edward, Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench, Henry YIII.'s mode 
of intimidating, ii. 97 

Montague, Sir Henry, Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench, Dugdale's description of 
his progress to Westminster, i. 126 

"Moots," or "mootings,'' exercises by 
which law was taught, ii. 176 and 177 
(-HO/e) ; description of, ii. 178 {n(}tt) ; 
advantage derived by law students 
from, ii. 183 ; their continuance after 
the time of Charles II. and vestiges of 
them at the present day, ii. 185. 

More, Sir John, Judge in the Court of 
King's Bench, the residence of, i. 184 ; 
wise words from the lips of, i. 221 

More, Sir Thomas, his residence while 
Chancellor, i. 179 ; his birthplace, and 
ft noted playfellow of, i. 184 ; Rich's 
sabeequent enmity to, and his base con- 
duct at the trial of, i. 185 ; successive 
reaidenoes of, L 186 ; specimen of his 
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delicate sarcasm, i. 216 ; his description 
of Jane Shore in old age, i. 218 ; his 
history of Richard III., i. 216 {;AQit)^ 
and i. 218 {^olt) ; Latin verses on cam 
EUzahtika by, i. 221 ; his cruel dis- 
cipline to cure a certain devil in him, i. 
222 ; his character as the lover and hus- 
band of Jane Colt, t6. ; a wife chosen 
from compassion by, L 223 ; her death, i. 
224 ; Erasmus on his marriage, t6. ; his 
second wife, and failure of his systeim of 
education as applied to her, i. 225 ; his 
annunciation to his second wife of his 
resignation of the seals, i. 226 ; hu- 
morous and pathetic interview with his 
wife in the Tower, i. 227 ; treatment 
of his children, i. 254 (no/f ); his emolu- 
ments in the reign of Henry VIII., i. 
279 ; charges of bribery against, i. 810 ; 
anecdotes illustrative of his moral cha- 
racter, i. 311 ; his high estimation of 
musical accomplishments, ii. 20 ; acts as 
chorister in Chelsea Church, \h.\ compli- 
mentary verses to Cardinal Morton, re- 
cited by, ii. 51 ; the Cardinal's prophecy 
of his future destiny, ii. 52 ; an applica- 
tion of Henry VIII. to the Commons 
defeated by, ii. 96 ; anecdotes illustra- 
tive of his ready wit, ii. 198 ; his cutting 
reproof to Sir Thomas Manners, t6. ; his 
humorous mystification of a challenger 
in Bruges, t6. ; his humour exemplified 
in the Tower and on the scaffold, ii. 199 ; 
his life saved by his ready wit, t6. ; his 
practical lesson to a self-sufficient civic 
magistrate, ii. 200 ; a good story of, ii. 
203 {^noit) ; his literary services, it 273 ; 
his quiet tastes and simple habits, ii. 291 

Morris, Edward, Erskine's son-in-law, ajob 
committed by the latter in behalf of, i. 73 

Morton, Cardinal, Chancellor, Bishop of 
Ely, and afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, his London residence, i. 178 ; 
Hatton House afterwards built on his 
garden, i. 179 ; Christmas reception in 
his palace in Ilolborn, ii. 50 

Mosley, C, an engraving, exhibiting the 
former arrangement of Westminster 
Hall, by, ii. 361 

Monntfonl, the actor, an officer of Judge 
Jeffrey's household, ii. 294 ; Sir John 
Rercby'saccount of his excellent mimicry 
of certain judges and lawyers, ii. 295 

Mnlcastcr, Richard, his remarks on the 
acquisition of music by young ladies in 
former times, i. 224 

Murder, the appeal of, an obsolete process, 
attempt to revive it against Spencer 
Cowper, i. 261 

Murray William, Lord Mansfield, advice 

E E 
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{iven to the giweroor of & West luili& 
liluid b;, i. 8S ; indiguities heaped b; 
tba Bonloo rinten on, L 102 ; sack of 
hUbouwia BlouraBbnij-sqaare. i. 103 ; 
refsranes in the House of Lords to tbo 
lou of hia books, i. lOi ; poetical lines 
oa tlie nmo sobjeot, i. lOG ; misunder- 
sUuiding re'ntinii totbe traasFRreDsii of 
Chief Jnetice Rydsr's stata-ooscli t«, 
;. Its ; tbe UucbeiH of Mirlboroagb's 
Tiidt iaUieTemplet«,i.l71: the rural 
muiaDn of, i. ISB ; houwa in Landon 
vith vliicli bia nune is uoucinled, i. 
197; bis favourite inTeetmBUt, and in- 
oDins derived from it, i. 'HI \ hiaprose- 
entioD of the rebel lords, U. 110 ; his 
speech praised bj Luiot. IL 111 ; falie 
litrge broujibt hj Honwa Wnipole 
■gaiust, \h. \ snecdote illuitratlTe of his 
■bhorrence of our penal BjBtem, ii, 217 : 
anecdote of bii BcnaitiieueiB to false 
qmuiTit; in tbe pronnadation of Latin, 
ii, 333 ; anecdote of ■ Bailor examiDeci 
by, ii. 259 ; Dr. BroeklBBbj'a iU-timEd 
familiarity rcoented b;, ih. ; apaibliug 
pleasantrj of, ii. 380 ; hla hoapitulitj, 
ii, 290; the wines he preferred, ii. 
303 ; a jndiclal parUalit; indulged in, 
by, ii. 318 ; place where, on heooniing 
-Chief Jngtioe of tbe King's Bench, he 
enlertuaed hia old honnnrable society, 
ii. SiS (note) ; bii intimacy with vits, 
ii. 371 ; delicions parody of eompli- 
menisry lines addressed to him, ih. 
HubIc, an Oxford foeshman earnestly ad- 
jnnd by bis totois tn renounce, ii. 22 ; 
the irritable antagomsia of Pnntifsx to 
its professors, ii. 23 ; avenion of the 
Inns of Court to, ti, ; I 
in, ii. 29-31 
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Nash, Kicbard, anecdote of, ii. 12 ; bii 
irbitB hat, ih. 

HewcBBtle, beauty, in former dajB, of thi 
conntiy around. L 1^3 ; pen|ui>ites of 
tbe UiyoT o^ ii. 277 ; excellsLt port 



dfrom, 



I. 307 



Kewcaitle AtaizeB, curious qneations Rid 
answers at a trial at, ii. S61 ; linea 
oommemuratiTe of a hall at, ii. 269 
Newcastle House, see Powis House 
New Inn, Dnirdsle's noties of, ii. 230 
Newspapcia, LiindoD. number of luoi of 

Court men engaged on, ii. 370 
New Turk and Wxehin^ton. a Fifth 
Arenne Dandy's hnmor«us deaeriptina 
of the fvbiouable faoura of dining in, 
■L292 



Niion, tbe ooniurin^ partion, Lunt Uard- 
wicke and tbe Chancery Bur atiuUed 
out of their propriety by, ii. 3G4 

Noblemen, young, study <^ ths law by, 
ii. 134 

Narbnry, Lord, bis ahataetei, and anec- 
dotes of, iL 16 

Normana, iheir manner of attesting deeds, 
i. 24 ; their policy in euf^rcing the use 
of the French langnuge, ii. 148 

Nonuan Barons, the position of their 
Saion stewards and inlerpretera, ii. 
150 

Norman Conqnpat, the, a lasting reminis- 
cence of, ii. 146 

Norman- Franeh, (lacoa nf its naage in our 
parochial euatana, local sport*, diimaa- 
ticgimea, &c, ii. 148 ; thestudy of it 
by ambitious Sainns, ii. 150 ; sorrnp- 
tion in the law coarts, of, ii. IGl 

HoitbB, Che, scene iUustraUve of tb^ 
cbaracleriatic Inve of money, i. 91 

North, Dr. John, Clerlt of the Closet to 
Charlea II., his istcrcuurM with piona 
penitents of tbe court, i. 174 (note) 

Iforth, Sir Dudley, his bargain for his 
son's admission iutn tbe l«mp1e, i. 91 ; 
unfortanata invilaUoD to bis bmthsr 
from, i. 136; biasccUDot oF a strasge 
cause trie^l iu the Common Fleu, i. 
171 ; the residence of, i. 139; tea»an 
ofbisacoepting knighthood, i.234<<iiKe) 

North, Francis, Lord Ooildford, return to 
James II. of seal held, aa Lord Keeper, 
by, i. flS ; circomstsnces conneokd 
with tbe acceptance of the seal by, i. 
09; Roger North'siematksontheenly 
principles of, 1. SO ; fact illastratir* of 
his tolerance of republicans, i. 90 ; tbe 
rapid success of his legal career, i. 92 ; 
description of h'la progresa in the 
Northern Cirouil, i, 132 ; his tipij 
ride to Colcbesler, i. !34 ; absurd atory 
of, i. 136 ; his residence, i. 182 ; icsi- 
dsnce of hinieelf and dogs, and slate 
maintwned in it, L 187 ; drainage uf 
Chaneerjlane improvBd by, ii. (tio«e} ; 
his country villa, i. 189 ; a few words 
about bis four Iciea, i. 238— the 
UBurer's daughter, a. ; a Mend's widew, 
i. 239 ; tbe daughier of Bir Jabn Law- 
raiea, i, 240 i eligible match made 
under singular oircumstancee by, i.241; 
his places of residence In London, ii. 
(au/<) ; hia income as Attonisy-Oensra] 
to Charles II.. L 235 ; bia mods of 
taking and storing his fees, i. 2S8 ; 
source of profit to eauosel destroyed by, 
i.288; biasalarya*Chu«ltor,i.S45; 
his perfect self-control, L 380 ; hie phi- 
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lo8ophical Essay on Music, ii. 31; his 
love of inastc, ii. 32 ; qaestioa as 
(0 his right when Attoroey-General to 
•it in the House of Commons, ii. 104 
(noit) ; his two elections for King's 
Lynn, ii. 105 {^witi) ; character of the 
eontemporary students of, ii. 165 ; his 
income as a law student, ii. 174 ; his 
journey with Serjeant Sari in the Nor- 
folk Circuit, ii 264 ; placed in a ludi- 
crous position by a fanatic on the 
Western Circuit, ii. 265 ; his hospi- 
tality in Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, ii. 293 ; Iloger North's accouot 
of his London household and hospitality, 
ii. 294 {nott) ; a free liver, ii. 301 ; 
his business as a Conveyaocer, and his 
skill in it, ii. 311 ; Syderfin patronized 
by, ih, ; clients receired without the 

* introduction of an attorney by, ii. 312 
{^%oit) ; his sycophancy, when a bar- 
rister, to the judges, ii. 317 ; his law- 
practice while a student^ ii. 323 ; work 
on music by, ii. 373 

North, Roger, his account of the restora- 
tion of the Great Seal on his brother's 
death, i. 68 ; his imputation on Judge 
Jeffreys, «6. ; his remarks on the 
lawyers of the Restoration, i. 89 ; his 
enlogium of Sir Geoffrey Palmer, i. 93 ; 
his account of Shaftesbury's equestrian 
procession, i. 129 (Mo^e) ; his accoant 
of his brother on the Northern Circuit, 
i. 132 ; his incapacity of appreciating 
natural scenery, i. 133 ; his description 
of bis brother's tipsy ride from Colches- 
ter, u 134 ; his explanation of the ridi- 
ealotts story of his brother's ride ea the 
rhinoceros, l 136 ; fervent derotioa ob- 
served at the Coort of Charles II. by, L 
174 (noTtf) ; faetUlustrativeof thesUteof 
the drainage in London in the 17th cen- 
tury related by, i. 187 (no<«) ; hisamusing 
aeoonnt of his brother's four matri- 
monial speculations, i. 238, tt teq, ; his 
musical taste, and memoirs of music, 
ii. 32 ; his aooount of his brother's two 
elections for King's Lynn, ii. 105 
(noU) ; his observalions on the study 
of old Law-French, ii. 152 ; his re- 
marks on the attendance of law stu- 
deots at dancing and fencing rooms, ii. 
165 ; his piquant sketch of Charles 
Porter, ii. 168 {note) ; his description 
of his brother^s laundress, ii. 173 ; his 
description of a Orand Day feast of the 
Middle Temple, ii. 182 ; his opinion of 
"moots" and ** mooting," iL 185; 
importance of a Common Place Book to 
young lawyers urged by, ii. 187 ; his 



remarks on note-taking by students, ii. 
189 ; his account of Pool's Company 
and its advantages, ii. 191 ; pupil in 
his lurother's chambers, ii. 196 ; his 
picture of Bob Wright's legal incompe- 
teney, ii. 246 ; his aecount of Lord 
Guildford's London household and his 
hospitality, ii.,294 {note) ; his remarks 
on his brother s easdy acquired practice 
as a lawyer, ii. 311 ; riae of barristers 
in his time, ii. 315 ; his account of 
Jeffreys' system of puffing, ii. 316 ; the 
absorption of law business by attorotys 
noticed by, ii. 326 ; his statement re- 
specting the position and discomforts of 
the Court of Common Pleas, ii 363 
{note) ; author of excellent biographies, 
ii. 373 ; his curious attack on Echard, 
i6. {note) 

Northington, Lord, first of the line of port- 
drinking judges, terms made on resign- 
ing the seals by, i. 348 ; a petition 
presented to George III. by, ii. 304 ; 
his amusing remark to a young peer 
suffering from gout, ib, 

Northumberland, the Earls of^ order for 
the payment of "My Lord's counsaiU," 
from the Household Book of, i. 279 

Northumbria, the Black Country o^ Roger 
North 'a amusing description of land 
and people, i 132 

** Notes and Queries," letter from Causi- 
dicus on lawyers' bags, in, ii 2 

Nottingham, Lord Chancellor, tee Finch, 
Heneage 

Novelists, modern, four r^resentatives of 
the law among, ii 380 {note) 

Novi Homines, their assumptions on their 
rise in the world, i 290 

Noy, Attorney-General, his death, ii 77 

OATES, TITUS, his attendance on 
public occasions, and a task set to 
the heralds by, i 290 ; general re- 
tainer given to a counsellor by, i 297 

Odo, Bishop, Chief Justiciar of William 
the Conqueror, his career as ecclesiastic, 
warrior, and judge, i 77 

Offices, judicial, the salt of, i 314; i 
325 {noU) 

Old Bailey CourU, squabbles between 
rival barristers in, ii 208 {note); a 
word on the manners of, ii. 313 

Oratory, testimony of distinguished 
lawyers as to the necessity of its study 
by law- students, ii. 190 

Organs, the, the Battle of, ii. 38, et teq. ; 
Judge Jeffreys said to have been ap- 
pointed umpire in the contest, ii 37 

Ormottd-streat, Great, what it is, and 



■hat il 
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Osmond, tbe Conqoeror's Chancellot, sol- 
dier, biBhot\ ana man of letters, i. 7S 

Overbarj, Sir Thomas, his remwk on the 
pBTtitnliu' attention (wid bj Idtis of 

3T8 ; hie sketch of the legal gallant in 
the timeof Jameal.. i. 37S (notej 
Oxford, DniTerait; of, judges educated at, 
iL 88E, et itq. 

PAGE, SIR PBAKCIS, Popa's satmcal 
lines on, and Fielding's illnaCratiDn 
of the olfensire levitjrofbis demeanour, 
ii. SIE; an«odoteof, li. 216 

Paine, Tom, Brakine's pmmpt reply to 
Laughboiongb on hia vceptance of the 
hrief in the cnee of, i. ISO 

FsllapbiloB, Prince, the Chriitmas-da; 
pageantry of, ii. 80 

Palmer, Sir Qeoffre;, Attorney -Qeneral to 
Charles II., Franeia North, a "deyil- 
ler" io the ehambersof, i. 92, ii. 131 ; 
a type of the Royalist bar, i. 93 ; 
Roger North's ealngium on, ib. (note) 

Palmer, Sir Ronndell, snrprisa eicilwl by 
the appearance of his Book of Fraiae, 
ii. 30 

Palmer, Mr. of Oraj's Inn, the ingenions 
mei?banician, a teminiecence of, ii. 
317 

Palmenton, Lonl, mot on a grim aabject, 
bv, ii. 241 

Parker, Tbomaa, Chief JuBti«, anbEe- 
qaently Barl of MaecleBfteld and Lord 
Chancellor, bis town reaidenee, i. 190 ; 
bis career at the bar and on the bench. 
L3S1 ;odinmincnrredon accountof the 
sate of iaferior offices by, ib. ; one uf the 
rictims of tbe South Sea Bubble, i. 
3S2 ; anm received for a maal^rsbip in 
Cbanevry by, ib,; the celebrated trial 
of, 1. 323 ; his origin, ii. 140 ; an offi- 
aiona adulator's genealogy of, ii. 14t ; 
career at Cambridge imagined by Poet 
Laureate Kmaden for, ii. liB ; onrioos 
evidence of Masters Etde and Thurston 
«t the trial o^ i. S2S ; coneideratinnfl on 
bla mndnat, L 324 ; his defence and 
' 'Mutenoe, i. 32S; general opinion aa to 
his treatment, i. 328; hia aolidityas a 
lawyer, ii. 333 ; salary and privileges 
granted on acceptance of the seals, to, 



Parli 



I, fac-aimile of the royal 
seal used by, i. 37 ; deatrnction of the 
Great Seal before, i. 38 ; description of 
the new eeal adopted by, ib. ; the Com- 
missloners to whose care itwftscaDfideil, 



ib.; Bimoods, tbe Metlalllat, ordered t 
make a fac-uinile of Cbarlea I. 'a Qreat 
Seal fur tbe chiefs of, i. 02 ; a motion 
for excluding lawyers from, and White- 
look's reply to it, i. 83 ; saspension of 
Chnnoery by. I B* ; the riff-raff of, ii. 121 

Parliameni the Long, onpopulsrily of 
professional lawyers in. ii. 102 

Parliament, way of patting down offenaiie 
speakers in, ii. 04; aae of Normsn- 
Prencb iu tbe forma of, ii. 147 

Fsrliamentum Inductom, tbe, foolirii ex- 
Iraiagance of. ii. 93 

Parr, Doctor, bis memorable altercatloa 
with Sir James Mackintoali, ii. 114 

Parry. Captain, Enkine'solcTcr retort to, 

i. 65 
Patch, Wolsey's fool, sent as an offering to 

Henry VIII., ii. SI (note) 
Pattisou, Sir Thomas Hore's fuol. ii. 61 

(xure) 
Paulet, William, Marquis of Wincheater, 

Paul's, St., the Pillars Df,'sUtian where 
law-serieants anciently Tended their 
opiniona. ii. 3fl6 ; Mr. jamea Manning's 
obserratioDs on the ptrviu uf, ii. 367 
(nnfc) 

Peeragea, legal, Mr. Fosa's enumeration of. 
ii. 33S 

Peers, the House of, destruction of the 
Great Seal by Charles I. before, i. 37 

Pemberton, Chief Jnatice. mral msneion 
of, i. 1S9 ; feea for his serrices in behalf 
of the Seven Bishops paid to, i. S{>2 ; 
his early life, habits, and acqnirements, 
ii. 13S (note); sonrees of the practical 
education acquired by, ii. 16S ; scandal 
prevented by, ii. 381 

Pepya, Samuel, amnaing feature of bis 
diary, i, IMS : bis record of tbe compli- 
ments paid to him fur his coarageous 
defence of the Admiralty before the 
House of Commons, i. SS4 ; his da- 
light at tbe restoration of ancieat legal 
onstoms under Charles II. i. 896; aUn- 
sian iu hia diary to tbe Prince de la 
Qrange'a revels, ii. 81 ; bis account of 
an Admiralty canae in the time of Bli- 
uhetb,ii.l6e; record of a ourioiu trial 
from tbe diary of, iL S53 ; bis vowa 
againat intemperance, ii. 303 

Perrot, Mr. Baron, procesa for deciding 
on tbe value of conflicting evidence re- 
commended by, ii. 2S1 

Pettifogger, a, Noel Ward's character of. 
ii. 324 

Philips, Ambroee. lines on Lord Cowper's 
refusal to receive yearly gjfta by, ' " " ' 
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Plvysicians, perfamed wands once carried 
by, i. 128 ; payment in past and pre- 
sent times of, i. 279 {note) 

Pitt, William, an auditor of Erskine's 
first speech in the House of Commons, 
ii. 115 ; disfiguring imputation remored 
from his name, ii. S06 

Places, legal, the purchase of, i. 314 

Piatt, Baron, amusing anecdote of, ii. 
308 

Plays and Actors, their dependence, in 
Charles II. *8 time, on the approval of 
the law colleges, ii. 159 

••Pleader's Guide,*' the, Mr. Surrebutter's 
description of his professional career 
in, ii. 192 

Plumpton, Sir Robert, his remarkable 
agreement with Serjeant Taxley, i. 278 

Polito, Keeper of Exeter Change Mena- 
gerie, Erskine's application of a well- 
used joke to, ii. 244 

PoUexfen, Henry, Chief Justice of Com- 
mon Pleas, the mansion of, i. 188 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, effective story told 
by, ii. 249 

Pool's Company, Roger North's account 
of,ii. 191 

Poor's Box, the Chancellor's, distribution 
of its contents, ii. 270 {note) 

Pope, his inscription for the tombstone 
of Lord Chancellor Harcourt's son, ii. 
873 {note) ; his eulogy on Talbot, ii. 
874 

Popham, Chief Justice, curious tradition 
of, i. 336 ; John Aubrey the antiquary's 
statement regarding the early history 
of, i. 337 ; how he is said to have be- 
come possessed of Littleoote Hall in 
Wiltshire, ib. 

Porter, Charles, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
laud in William III.'s reign, Roger 
North's piquant sketch of, ii. 168 (no^e) 

Posting, the disadvantages of, i. 140 ; 
petty squabbles of barristers on the 
road, i. 141 

Powell, Justice, his jocularity, ii. 228 ; 
his telling reproof of Bishop Fowler's 
credulity, ih. 

Powis, Sir Lyttleton, letter to Lord Chan- 
cellor King from, imploring continuance 
of his salary fur life, i. 349; Philip 
Torke's amusing mystification of, ii. 
219 

Powis House (Newcastle House), selected 
by William III. as an ofllcial residence 
for Lord Chancellors, i. 182 ; sold to 
the Buke of Newcastle, i. 183; suc- 
cessive occupants of, ib. and i. 190; 
description of it in the "Foreigner's 
Uuide," 1763, u 196 



Pratt, Sir John, Chief Justice, his town 
mansion, i. 197 ; poetical version of a 
memorable decision of, ii. 221 ; barba- 
rous custom enforced by, ii. 270 {note) 

Pratt, Charles, a barrister on the Western 
circuit, son of Sir John Pratt, his 
losses in horseflesh, i. 147 

Precedence, patents of, privileges con- 
ferred by, ii. 6 {note) 

Prerogative, the Royal, an unpopular 
view of, ii. 95 

Presents, the custom of giving and receiv- 
ing, i. 308 ; the purchase of places by, 
i. 314 ; good use made by Sir Matthew 
Hale of one, i. 415; renunciation by 
Lord Cowper of, i. 317; reluctance of 
the chiefs of the Common Law Courts 
to resign their New Year favours, i. 
319 

Press, the, distinguished lawyers who 
have been connected with, ii. 370 ; 
circumstances that probably once pal- 
liated the pr^udice against gowuRmen 
on, ii. 371 ; illiberal resolution of the 
Benchers of Lincoln's Inn against 
reporters for, ib. 

Preston, the Conveyancer, Lord Ellen- 
borough's polite irony on a speech of, 
li. 238 

Pretender, the Old, seals made for, i. C4 

Prince Regent, the, anecdotes of, i. 20 

Prisoners, convicted, absurd address from 
a judge on the bench to, ii. 392 

Procedure, legal, reluctance to abanlon 
the use of Norman-French words in, ii. 
146 

Profession, the legal, representative mem- 
bers in the present day of, ii. 329 ; 
its general culture, ii. 382 

Prynne, his "Histriomastyx," and demon- 
stration against him, ii. 68 ; his address 
to the barristers of Lincoln's Inn, ii. 
69 ; demunBtration by the gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court agaiuat, ii< 72 ct 
heq. 

Puckering, Lord Keeper, his remarks on 
the grasping habits of the bar, i. 275 

Punning, addiction of lawyers to the 
habit of, 206 

Puritans, anecdotes illustrative of their 
aversion to lawyers, i. 83 

Purpoole, the Prince o^ his revels at 
Gray's Inn, ii. 63 

Purses, State, absence of one on an im- 
portant occasion, i. 68 ; preserved a« 
memorials of judicial eminence, i. 74 

QUEEN'S BENCH, Court of, SS 
collars worn by the Chief Justices 
of, i. 384. iSu alao Kind's Bench 
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Qteensbary, the DuoImss of, anecdote of, 

ii. 9 iyoiU) 
Queen's-square, deecribed in the *'Fo* 

reigner's Onide," 1768, i. 196 
Qveen'B-street, Linooln's Inn Fields, once 

a favourite residenoe of legal magnates, 

i. 187 
Qoeen-street, Great, its recommendation 

to the lawyers of the l<8th oentory, i. 

198 

RADOLIFFB, Dr., a Tory physieian, 
corioQs boast of, i. 235 

Railway, the, its effect on the sociability of 
barristers, i. 144 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his opinion of three 
great contemporaries, ii. 99 ^nofe) 

Ralph, James, bis description of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields in 1736, i. 192 ; his r^ 
marks on the principal localities of 
Holborn Fields, i. 195; his description 
of Bloomsbury-square, and the site of 
the Duke of Bedford's honse, in 1786, 
i. 196 

Randall, Justice, "a precions lawyer,** 
Ben Jonson's epitaph on, ii. 284 

Raymond, Chief Justice, his town man^ 
sion i. 197 ; his disapproral of the bill 
putting an end to the use of Law Latin, 
ii. 156 

Readers, performance of Shakspeare*s 
** Twelfth Night" at their Feast, ii. 
65 ; their office and their feasts, ii. 79 ; 
lawyers instructed in their profession 
by, ii. 176 ; yarious orders of, ii. 178 ; 
their professional duties and hospitable 
functions, ii. 181 ; the men chosen for, 
c6. ; discontinuance of the office of, ih. ; 
their banquets, and the cause of their 
discontinuance, ii. 182 ; speech of one 
in Charles II. 's time, ih. {wAe) 

Readings, how ridiculous they had be- 
come, ii. 182 (no/«); period at which 
they were discontinued, ii. 185 ; Sir 
John Bramston's opinion of their real 
use, \h. 

Records, legal, resolution of the Common- 
wealth lawyers that they should be 
kept in English, ii. 155 

Red Lion Square, epigram by Erskine on, 
i. 204 

Rede, L. S., version of the Littlecote 
tragedy in the *' Anecdotes and Bio- 
graphy of," i. 340 \nott) 

Reeve, Zepfaaniah, a Quaker witness, — 
Robert Henley, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor, challenged to fight a duel by, ii. 
255 

** Refreshers,*' John Rogers on the origin 
of, i. 832 {jmU) 



Regency Bill, the, eirotimstances in which 
the Royal assent was supposed to be 
accorded to, i. 57 

Relies, change in the estimation of dif- 
ferent objects regarded as, i. 86 

Renegades, political. Lords Bllenborongh 
and Lyndhnrst's opinion req)eeting, ii. 
118 

Reports, law, necessity of note-taking 
removed by the regular publication of, 
ii. 189 

Rereby, Sir John, his description of 
Mountford's amusing mimicry, ii. 295 

Retainers, general, their prevalence in the 
17th century, L 290 ; a mode of en- 
gaging counsel now dying out, i. 296 ; 
Mr. Foes's statement regarding, i. 
297 

Revels, Christmas, Sir Simond D'Bwes on 
the excesses of, ii. 69 

Rhinoceros, the first seen in Bngland, 
eariouB story relating to, i. 185 

Rich, the infamous, his residence, and a 
leminisoeaee of, i. 179 ; sketch of his 
career, i. 184 ; his relations with 
Thon&as More, \h. ; More's grave rebuke 
to, i. 185 ; proposal of the wits on his 
Ovation to the peerage, ii. 98 

Richard I., his Glreat Seal lost off Cyprus, 
i. 44 

Richard II., commission sealed personally 
by, i. 27 

Richard the Protector (Richard III.), his 
ferocious persecution of Jane Shore, i. 
215; his letter to the Chancellor re- 
specting the Solicitor-General Lynom's 
proposed marriage with that unfortunate 
woman, L 217 

Richards, Chief Baron, the date of his 
death, i. 204 

Richardson, Chief Justice, excellent pun 
by, i. 224 

Rioters, the Gordon, acts of Tiolence com- 
mitted by, i. 101, (i9eq. 

'* Road,** the, reported addiction of young 
gentlemen of Elizabeth's time to, i. 336 

Robes, judicial, variations in the fashion 
of, i. 361 

Roberts, Jack, an Elisabeth an man- about- 
town, merry tale of, ii. 203 {nott) 

Rogers, John, curious work and heavy 
indictment against lawyers by, i. 831 ; 
passages from the work of, i. 832 
Knott) 

Rokeby, Judge, his casual profits and 
charges on assuming the place of judge, 
i. 346 ; expenses attendant on his re- 
moval from the Common Fleas to the 
King s Bench, L 347 

Roll, the Close, extracts from, relating to 
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the bsgs in which the Great Seals were 
kept, L 65 

'< Eolliad," the, lines on the discovery of the 
th^ of the seals froin Lord Tharlow*8 
house, hy a contributor to, i. 60 

Bolls, the Mastership of, price said to 
hare been paid by Sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone for, i. 187 ; Archbishop Laud's 
▼lew of the value of the office, i. 814 ; 
its purchase by Sir Charles Ceesar, t6. 

Bomilly, Sir Samuel, his origin, ii. 140 ; 
his witty remark in reference to Lord 
Bldon's penuriousness, ii 298 ; his 
curious statement as to Erskine's fond- 
ness for animals, ii. 299 ; his delight in 
literature, ii. 877 {^oit\ and ii. 378 

Boo, Serjeant, Wolsey satirized in a 
masque by, ii. 54 

Bose, Sir George, court witticisms of, ii. 
227 ; lines on the removal of certain 
ti-ees in Lincoln's Inn Garden by, ii. 327 

Bosslyn, the Earl of, <ee Wedderbum, 
Alexander 

Boyalbts, the opinion that soldiers were 
fit occupants of judicial posts maintained 
by, i. 84 

Bu£^ the, the question as to the origin of^ 
i. 878 

"Bump," the, the new Great Seal of,i. 38 ; 
destruction of the seal used by, i. 39 ; its 
seal acknowledged by Charles IL, i. 41 ; 
their Great Seal used by Royalists, i. 63 

Bussell, John, Bishop of Lincoln, letter 
from the Protector Richard to, i. 217 

Bnssell, Mr. William, Deputy Surveyor of 
Newcastle, amusing misunderstanding 
of testimony borne by, ii. 261 

Bnssell Square, its quasi- fashionable re- 
pute, i. 203 ; names of lawyers asso- 
ciated with, ih. and i. 204. 

Byder, Chief Justice, his origin, ii. 140 ; 
poetical version of a judicial decision of, 
ii. 221 ; his pompous equipage, i. 155 ; 
misunderstanding relating to the trans- 
ference of his state carriage, i. 156 ; a 
plcNlding lawyer, ii. 333 ; honour of he- 
reditary nobility just missed by, ii. 837 ; 
his sudden death, iL 888 ; a peerage 
honourably won by his son, tft. 

SADDLE, the, doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen in, i. 118 ; Sterne's, and 
sporting novelists* descriptions of doc- 
tors in, ih. 
Sadler, Thomas, a celebrated chief of 
robbers in the time of Charles IL. am- 
bitious robbery planned by, i. 47 ; his 
ignominious death, i. 48 ; Holt's account 
of the circumstances that led to his ap- 
prehansion and committal, t6. {y^t) 



*' Sagrir, or Doomsday Draweth Nigh,** a 
curious work of the 17th century against 
lawyers, L 321 

Salisbury, Cecil, Karl of, his character of 
lawyers in the time of James I., ii. 813 

St. John, Oliver, his military services to 
the monarchy, i. 88 

St. John, Lord, his comical trouble during 
" Term," ii. 246 

"Sally," word used by Roger North, re- 
marks on it, i. 134 {^ait) 

Sarsfield the Raptor, caust cil^hrt occa- 
sioned by him, it 312 

Saunders, Chief Justice, his eai*ly life, 
education, habits, and acquirements, ii. 
138 iywU) ; Roger North's account of 
his manner of putting cases to students, 
ii. 184 ; a confirmed sot, ii. 301 

Saxons, the, the attestations of deeds by, 
i. 24 

Scandal, the Edmunds, gratifying termi- 
nation of, i. 317 {nott) 

Scarlett, discreditable mode by which he 
gained his ascendancy over Lord Tenter- 
den, ii. 819 

Sceaux, Gkrde de, origin of the appella- 
tion in France, i. 83 - 

Scotland, anecdotes illustrative of the ad- 
ministration of justice in, ii. 213 

Scott, Sir Walter, his opinion of Lord 
Erskine, i. 102 ; good story told by, ii. 
819 ; repulsive tradition communicated 
by Lord Webb Seymour to, i. 338 ; bal- 
lad written on preceding tradition by, 
i. 339 

Scott, John, Lord Eldon. an heirloom of, 
i. 42 ; strange adventure of the Great 
Seal held by, i. 55 ; commissions signed 
without the sanction of the king by, i. 
57 ; transition of the seals to, i. 70 ; his 
first London residences, i. 100 ; attack 
of the Gordon rioters on him and his 
wife, i. 101 ; story of the Gordon riots 
from the Anecdote Book of, i. 102 {noit\ ; 
repulsion of the Com Law rioters by, 
and Lord Wellington's polite approval 
of his tactics, i. 106 ; his adventure ou 
the Northern Circuit, i. 106 {note) ; his 
criminal practice, i. 107 {ntAt) ; one of 
the Lincoln's Ion volunteers, i. 109; 
finest sight seen by, and letter writien 
in reference to it, i. 110; his irritation 
at Erskine's triumph in the trials of 
Hardy, Home Tooke, and Thelwall, I 
153; a bad rider, 1. 153, 154; his 
pursuit of Heraie Snrtees on horseback, 
i. 154 ; anecdote of his first excursion 
with the North Circuiteers, ih. ; anec* 
dote of bis journey from Newcastle to 
London, i. 157 ^ hit unseemly economy 



lU Chaucelfi . 
London resideDcm, i. 198; hUatorj of a 
mjslerious proteolor, i. 199 ; uecdotei 
fonuNlsd with hii bouaea In Gower- 
Mrtet and Bedford-square, iA. ; hi* atot/ 
of the Frince Begent'a empla^meot of 
h'lB iialronagi!, i, 200 ; aaDoyance cansed 
Ui bim bjr Iba prnjeet of puroKnaing a 
honaefar Quean Caroline next to bU ovn, 
i. 202; hia fictiuns and «iaggeratioa 
regEU-diog hi> elopement and marriage 
trith Bexaia Surtcea, i. 266 ; bia finit 
reading aa Vinerian Profesaor ot Law, 
i, 287 ; bii affection and conaidaration 



for h 



wilt, i. 2n ; fail plan of ej 



D LnudoD, ib. , 
liait NeHCaatle after Beute Surteea' 
death, i, ST2 ; Teraea addressed to Ladf 
Eldun by, ib. ; bia eaminga at the bar, 
i. 29S ; Btoiy of hia agre«nient vitli 
fieaaie aa to tbe diapOBKl ot bia first 

Wr-Genera!, i. aSfl ; large fottiine left 
to bia descendants b?, i. ti2 ; bia io- 
Come in varioiiB capaaities, L 313 ; auf< 
fering earned b; bia procraetinaUon, i. 
341 ; one good reault of faia tenad^ of 
office, i. 352 ; enriaua anecdote of, i. 374 ; 
hiaoonduct wben affronted by "tbe firat 
gentleman of Europe," i. 375; bia !□- 
jnatice to brilliant Whig lawjeis, ii. 7 ; 
rlotJmauf biainjuatiee, ii. S 1 diaplay of 
bis lachrjiDoee povera at the trial of 
Home Tooke, ii. iS ; one of his 
laat acta aa Attorney -OenenU of the 
Grand Coart, ii. 8S ; his reception at 
Oxford, ii. 117 ; bia origin, ii._ HO : a 
genealogy manofacttired ibr, Ii. 145; 
hia reply, when a atndenl, to a case put 
by Serjeant nill, ii. 184; the celebrated 
apple-pie ease decided by, ii, 221 ; jtu 
d'apnl by Jckyll on tbe paraimuaiaua 
arrangemenU of bia kitcheo, iL 225 ; 
good jest reapeoting tailora uttered if, 
ii, 226 ; lines on the cbaroeteriatic veak- 
neas of, ii. 227 ; hia facetioua aaylngs 
and amnsing definiljon of taste, ti. 241 
(nflf«) ; his suoceaa as a littemrtur, and 
bia proverbul egotiem, ii, 244 ; faia 
nickoBinea, and Oobbett'a notice of an 
harangue by, ii. 245 ; Northern Circnit 
■tory pinned upon, ii. 256 ; omnning 
anecdote of, ii. 263 (noK) ; hia re- 
minispences of bia eonoeiian with the 
Northern Circuit, ii. 273 ; bia intcreat 
in the proceedings of tbe Grand Court 
of bia cironit, ii. 274 ; effect of bis 
sanCtimoniouB fervour in addreaaiug 
Farllsment, ii. 285: boai performed 
bj hia ddeat soa on, ii, 2fi(l} Miia 



Bridge's moroing cs!I on, il 2S7 ; bis 
cnrioOB interview with a clerical appli- 
eant, ii. 289 ; hia hamorous ansirer la 
an application for preferment, ii. 289 ; 
faia euri,>nB taste for liver and bteaa, 
ii. 2B7 1 Romilly'a witty remark an his 
pennrioaaneea, ii. 298 ; bia love of port, 
and prndenca in sToiding intoxication, 
ii. S06 ; bis predilection for N'weaetle 
port, ii 307 ; bis daily allowanoe of 
wine, ii. 308 ; his early success aa t, 
barrister, ii. 31B ; bia reason for ile- 
Toting himielf to Chancery prsctiee, ii. 
318 -, place wliere he sat aa judge vhile 
the Chanoery Court, Westminater Hall, 
was nndergoing repair, ii. 348 {note) ; 
literary facts coaceming, ii. 37* 

Scott, William, Lord SWwell. carps of 
civilians MimmanJed by, i. 110 ; ridi- 
cntoua atory of hia second marruige, L 
273 ; immenae fortane acquired by, t. 
342; bisaordid love of wealth, ib.; sad 
6ite of his only son, L 343 ; charsc- 
teriatie atnry of, t'A. ; his hnmorous re- 
mark on Lord Bldon aa a apoitaman, ii. 
288 ; his literary friendabipa, ii, 3T5 

Scotts William Henry, son of Lord Eliloa, 
story told by Lord Campbell uf, L 153 

Scriptnrea. the Holy, mu(4i atudied in 
England bcftire tbe Refonnation, ii, 13t 
(now) 

Scroggs, Chief Jnatice, his miiitary sar- 
vices to the martyr king, i. SS ; refleo- 
tion on bia death, ii. 334 

Seals, the, qaeationa regarding them not 
treated in tliia work, i. 14 ; Lord Camp- 
bell's nceoont of the origin of the I 



. 33; 



i. 34; 



damaaked, they w 
preserved, i. 42 

feals, security given by, i. 23 ; validity 
given tc deeds in England hj, i. 24. 

Satis, with armurial bearing intrudao- 
tion of, i. 22 

Seals, offidal, reverential csro with which 
they were kept and need, i. 22 
al, the Great, what it was, and why 
termed (be aenla, i, 34 ; circumstances 
in which two were kept by Bnglish 
monarcha, i6. ; its deatruction when 
discarded, i 30 ; (fl counterfeit it an 
act of treason, i. 40 ; when damnsked 
tbe perijniute of the Cbancelloi, ib. ; 
special arr^ngementa, when on its tra- 
vels, for ita preaarvation, i. 43 ; ita ad- 
ventures in following tbe early Bogliah 
monarcha, L 44; its perils from rubbery 
and fire, i. 47 ; tbe custom of keeping it 
in a bag, i. 65 ; a heavy burden U> kings 
and cbuioellora, i. 60, ef tt^. ; eaaea qt 
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its sorrender by women, i . 7«5 ; held by 
Eleanor of Provence, ib. ; a republican 
officer*8 proposal for Uie keeping of it, i. 
84 

Seals, Great, of Edward III. i. 35 ; of 
Henry VIII. i. 36 ; of James I. i. 37 ; 
of Charles I. ib, ; of the Parliament, i. 
38 ; of the Bump, ih. ; of Charles II. 
i. 41 ; of George III. i. 42 ; of Richard 
I. i. 44 ; of James II. ib. ; of William 
and &lary, i. 45 ; of William III. ib. ; 
of Qneen Victoria, i. 65 ; of Philip and 
Mary, ib. ; of Elizabeth, ib, ; of the 
Lord Protector Somerset, ib. 

Sealing, the practice of, i. 20 ; its im- 
portamce in ages when writing was an 
accomplishment acquired by few, i. 21 ; 
protection against forgery by, i. 22, 23 ; 
Norman practice of attesting deeds by, 
i. 24 

Sealing-wax, time of its inyention, and 
difficulty, in former days, of procuring 
a supply of, i. 23 ; the earliest letter 
sealed by, ib. 

'* Sell," remark on Shakspeare*s use of the 
word, i. 134 {iwtA 

Sempstresses, Ned Ward's account of their 
occupation in Westminster Hall, ii. 356 

Serjeants-at-lAw, ridiculous account of 
the origin of the robes worn by, i. 280 
{note) ; Fortescue on admission to the 
state or degree of, and on the distin- 
guishing sign of, i. 367 ; the wig now 
worn by, i. 369 ; diminution in the 
number o^ ii. 6 ; distinctive badge of, 
ib. {note) ; condition of their creation 
in olden times, ii. 181 (note) ; sale of 
legal opinions in St. Paul's Churchyard 
by. ii. 310 ; their contumacious de- 
meanour to Chief Justice Sir James 
Mansfield, ii. 313 ; salutation of the 
judges at the beginning of each new 
term to, ii. 366; lines from Chaucer 
in reference to curious customs of, ib. 
{note) ; their ancient dignity and splen- 
dour, ib. {note) ; variations in their 
power and pro8i>erity, ii. 367 {note) ; 
pleasantries addressed to, and Dickens' 
inimitable caricature of, ii. 368 {note) 

Sermons, Assize, complaints of the cor- 
ruption of the bench and bar, in the 
time of Charles I., in, i. 314 

Settlement, the act of, judges placed above 
the caprice of the crown by, i. 94 

Seymour, Speaker, capture of Serjeant 
Pemberton by, ii. 361 

Shaftesbury, Barl of, see Cooper, Anthony 
Ashley 

Sbskspeare, probability that law was 
studied by, ii. 379 



Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, many mcit 
wrongly ascribed to, ii. 205 ; his pun- 
gent reply to Edward Law's attempt 
to ridicule one of his rhetorical speeches, 
ii. 240 ; service rendered to Parliamen- 
tary reporters by, ii. 372 

Sheriffs, great burden to, i. 309 ; their 
official expenditure at different periods, 
&o., ii. 269; parsimony of one reproved 
by Sir William Gascoyne, ii. 270 ; lines 
from " A Northern Circuit" in praise 
of a munificent holder of the office, ii. 
272 

Shields, John, excellent song by, ii. 275 

Shore, Jane, her husband's pride in her 
beauty, i. 212 ; Edward IV.*s courtship 
of, ib. ; her temptation and flight, ii. 
213 ; her conduct at court, ib. ; Sir 
Thomas Morels panegyric at court on, 
i. 214 ; the usurper Richard's con- 
temptible prosecution of, ib. ; her 
public penance, i. 215 ; Sir Thomas 
More's remarks on the cruel persecution 
of, i. 216 ; Solicitor- General Lynom 
captivated by, and the Protector 
Richard's letter on his proposed mar- 
riage to her, i. 217 ; her life after her 
deliverance from prison, and Sir 
Thomas More's account of her in old 
age, L 218 ; exaggerations of ballad 
poetry respecting, i. 219 : chap-books 
and ballads founded on the history of, 
i. 220 

Shoreditch, false derivation of the name, 
and its true origin, i. 218 

Silk Gowns, recent liberality in the dis* 
tribution of, ii. 4 ; occasionally ex- 
changed for bombazine, or laid aside by 
eminent counsel, ii. 7 ; conferred on 
many young men, ii. 9 ; anecdote re- 
specting one, ib. {note) 

Silvester, Sir John, an Old Bailey Judge, 
victim, under very ridiculous circum- 
stances, of a thief, ii. 200 

Skull-caps, use in former days of, L 287 ; 
how and when they were worn, i. 371 

Sloane, Sir Hans, his museum, and how 
it came into his possession, ii. 347 

Sloper, Colonel, client gained by William 
Murray's brilliant speech for, i. 174 

Small V. Attwood, the advocate underpaid 
by a large fee in the cise of, i. 300 

Smith, Father ^Kemard Schmidt), organs 
built in England by, ii. 34 ; his rivals, 
ib. 

Society, modem, the sub-division of labour 
in, I. 77 

Societies, law debating, in the 17th cen- 
tury, ii. 190 ; distinguished lawyers 
who practised elocution at^ ii. 192 



Solietton. th* uauinptiaii of tbii appella- 



oC artiolsd pujiils kit eeulurf by, ii. 
383 ; diaiiugsiBlied jadgei trained in 
the offioMi uf, ill. (kvK) 

Somen, Lord OuLDcellur, bia (auiily uiil 
dmauit, i. 82 : officutl resiUeDceHJiiuUid 
Jur, L U'i ; incredible BtAlemeut re- 
garding, i. 217; liLs reieeliun bj an 
kldermui fur whuK daugbMr ha bad 
[iiupiwai, i. 248 ; Mn. Mialey b start- 
ling obaigei i^uDiit, i. 24» ; Swift'i tu- 
tioiuDj to tbe eSecl of wine on, ii. SU3 ; 
deatructiuD of hiaalBte papen, ii. 3<il) ; 
a poet, and tbe frieod of posts, ii. 373 

Somen, John, of W hiteladies, fatber of 
Lonl CbSDcellor ISometi, a lawyer of 
military proweai and renown, i. 8ti ; 
tba Hector of Stoke Seven)'* Jeniui- 
dationB of bi» rebellion, l 87 

Samers, Admiml, his couiugeoiui reply to 

Sonlh Sea' Uubbla, ruin of Mulen of 

Ctaancery by tbe bBnting uf, i. Si'i 
Sotereigna, Hnglisb, two lireat SuLi oc- 

cuiocally posBeued by, i. 34, 4 L 
Spongiuft Uoaee, Sloman'B, iU destruD- 

tJon, i. 100 (note) 
"Spy, tba Loodun," Ned Ward's cbancler 

gf a pettifogger uf the IStb oentur; 

in, iL 324 ; ciirioiu aecount of a lisil 

to Weatminater HaJl in, ii. 3S6 
Stafford, Liinl,Bti|)enr8iice uf Weatmlniiter 

Hall dnrisg the trial of, ii. 3fi2 [nule) 
Btaffordidiire, reproHcb uiwred by an 

Sogliab eroud Bgaiusl, L 328 
Stage, the, delineatiun of a lawyer on. 

Staple Inn, a la* Bohoo] dependent 

»ny'B Inn, 11. 131 
Stede. Sir Kicbard, hia allOBiao t<i 

priril^g uf Ereqaeatiug Lincoln's lau 

WailiB, L Itffl ; reeoguiljon of bis r " """ 

by Earl Cowper, i. SIS; fan 

re»>rt of, ii. 347 
Stephen, Mr., servioe ren<)«red to legal 

oiemben of tbe Londuii press b, 

372 
Stewart, James, bis unjust uuaiiutiun for 

murder, ii. 214 
Btout, 9imb, B yoang Quitkeress, unfa 

tunate psBaion Bjid tragio end of, L 258, 

tl uq. ; distorted tradition relating to, 

i. 292 
Stnflurl, Lord, bia birtb-pUiee. i. 

bis bitter miticiBnj on Uaynanl and 

Uljn, ii. 231 
Street. Sir Thomas, his head-dress as 

jndge, i. 371 
StaartB, the, coudndt of the legal profaa- 



uoD to the last tvo kiDg!) of tbe Hoaa* J 
of, L S3 ; 111^ diuplsDementof jad^ 
by, i. 04 (noCs); cruett? of pm|de and 
rulers in the time of, L 12fi; honoun 
CDnfaned on legal dignitaries by, iL 104 

Sludenta, Bcieened listi o^ ii. 141 

Styles, his apology for writing his nports 
in English, ii.lGS 

Sudbury, Chaocellur de, hia injadioioiiB 
CoDnsela, and their ouDseqaenca, ii. SS 

Bnieide, curious queslii* relating to, U. 



Sorrey, the Knight II 
TelatiouB of judicial cnrruptjon ic the 
14lh century c^nntoined in it. i. 304 

Button, Thomas Manners, enrious anmdote 
of. ii. 28T 

Bwift, Dean, spiteful fabrication agunst 
Lord Cowper eudnrsed by, i. 256 
n-ithen, St., a legal saint, his ranoniia- 
liOD, ii. 2S1 ; niincle perfonued by 
him, and Williaa of MalmeBbory's dC' 
scriplion of it, ti. 

Byderfia, the fauions reporter, his coe- 
nexioa with Pnneia North and the 
Temple gnllants, ii. 311 ; oame rfJetrc 
eansed by the briNble remunl uf bis 
widow, iL 312 

TABULA MARMOHBA, the, a«ly 
record of, L 4* 

Talbot, Lord Obaiicellor, retel by which 
hia elevation to tbe woolsack was cele- 
brated, ii. 84 ; Pope and Thomson's 
eulogies on, ii. 374 

Talfonrd, Mr. Justice, his kindness to a 
young baniater, ii- 237; his sudden 
death, ii, 336 ; his literary pursuita, iL 
378 

Taverns, three oelebratod, iL 867 (■««) 

Taylor, the Water Poet, his tines on the 
bands worn by taps under Oharlea I., 
\. 378 

Taylor, Mr., of the Northern amiit^ re- 
cord of his trial before the tjrand Court 
for au act to tbe scandal of his bratbieu 
of Uie long robe. iL 86 

Templars, the. stories of the valour exhi- 
bited bylhemagaiuBtibeOardou rioter^ 
L 101 ; tbeir visilon and guests. L 163 : 
law respecting the wearing of arms by. 
i. 3S7; eipeoHve bands worn under 
Charles II. by. i. 380 ; Peter the Qreat 
their visitor and guest, ii. 83 : reosuiiB 
of the want of fuller particulars con. 
ceming their early history, iL 127; nud 
of Wat Tyler's rebeli on, ti- 

Temple, the, besieged bjr tbeUordonriotcn. 

I i- CS : stories of the rieits of, i. 101 ([ 

Kq.; viuts of ladies t<^ i.tfli; the pr- 
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dens of, i. 168 ; sitnation of a barrister's 
wife in chambers in, i. 174 ; illnstratioa 
of domestic life in, i. 176 ; last refuge 
of old family life in, i. 177 ; Charles II. 
entertained by the members of, ii. 79 ; 
JDagdale*s acooant of the king's recep- 
tion at, ii. 80 ; date of its occapation 
by apprentices of the lav fixed by 
Chaucer, ii. 126; its division into ten 
bodies, ii. 128 ; nominal lawyers of^ 
ii. 188 ; importance attributed by au- 
thors and players to the critical gossip 
0^ ii. 159 ; N. Luttrell's anecdotes 
Ulustrative of the riotous disposition of 
the young gentlemen of, ii. 168 ; in> 
come at different times of students of, 
ii. 173, 174 ; exemplary conduct of the 
benchers of^ ii. 848 ; destruction by the 
fire of 1666 in, ii. 349 ; curious fEiet 
mentioned by Clarendon in relation to 
the fire in, t6. ; Lord Campbell's notice 
of a fire in, ii. 850 {note)'^ promenade 
suggested to the explorer of, ii. 350 

Temples, the, law relating to the costume 
of the members of, i. 856 ; the organ 
contest in, ii. 33 ; contest for possession 
of Lyon's Inn between, ii. 55 

Temple, the Inner, Gherard Leigh's de- 
scription of a Christmas festivity in, ii. 
56 {note) ; ladies' Christmas banqnet 
in, ii. 59 ; fox and cat hunt in, ii. 61 ; 
Inns of Chancery subsidiary to, ii. 129 ; 
destructive fire in, ii. 349 ; attempt to 
arrest the progress of the fiaraes by ale 
from the butteries of, ii. 350 ; Addi- 
son's description of a member of, ii. 859 
(note) ; literary members of the society 
of, ii. 380 

Temple, the Middle, the author's remi- 
niscence of a lady resident of, i. 175 ; 
Dugdaie on the costume of its members 
in the reign of Henry VIII., i. 355 ; 
order for the reform of their costume in 
the same reign, i. 356 ; Dugdaie on the 
solemnities and revels of, ii. 64 ; Gar- 
rard's account of a prince set up for the 
revels of, ii. 70 ; Queen Henrietta pre- 
sent at the performance of Davenant's 
Triumphs of the Peines d'Amour in, ii. 
77 ; William III. entertained by the 
Society of, ii, 84 ; last royal visits tt, 
ii. 85 ; Inns of Chancery dependent on, 
ii. 130 ; Poss's account of a row in the 
time of Elizabeth in, ii. 163 ; Roger 
N«)rth'8 description of a Grand Day 
Feast of, ii. 182 ; a reader's speech in, 
t6. {note)\ order touching the non-nd- 
mission of attorneys issued by, ii. 320 ; 
attorneys, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
members of, iL 821 ; QastaraB Bran- 



der's ride down the lane of, ii. 851 ; the 
fountain of^ and lines from " Jekyll, a 
Political Eclogue,'* on it» ih. 

Tenison, Dr., funeral serraoB by, i. 209 

Tenterden, Lord, see Abbott, Charles. 

**Tcrm,'' the legal, its importance to old 
London, ii. 157 

Thackeray, his glorification of a visitor to 
his bachelor quarters, i. 162 

Thames, the, dazzling pageant on, ii. 65 

Thavies Inn, a law-school dependent on 
Lincoln's Inn, ii. 180 

Theatricals, amateur, by members of the 
Inns of Court, ii. 50, et 9eq. 

Thesiger, Sir Piederick, Lord Chelmsford, 
his career compared with that of Lord 
Srskine, i. 112 ; excellent legal pun by, 
ii. 242 ; good story of, i6. 

Thomson, Chief Baron, apt saying of, ii. 
805 

Thorpe, Chancellor, precaution taken with 
the Great Seal, befi»re his death, by.i. 67 

Thurloe, Cromwell's secretary, his grave 
in Lincoln's Inn, ii. 848 

Thurlow, Lord, his residence in Great 
Ormond-street, and robbery of the 
ClaHs Retjni from it, i. 48, el teq.x 
ridiculous rumours on the discovery of 
the theft from the house of, i. 50 ; 
measures taken on the discovery of the 
robbery, by, i. 51 ; commission signed 
with the Great Seal, without the sanc- 
tion of the king, by, i. 56 ; his memo- 
rable declaration of gratitude to, and 
affection for, George III., i. 57 ; his 
house spared by the Ck>rdon rioters, i. 
105 ; how he procured a horse for the 
Western circuit, i. 147 ; his aversion 
to the villa built for him by Holland, 
i. 189; sharp reply to a lady by, i. 
190 ; his domestic establishment in 
Great Ormond- street, i. 246 ; Lord 
Campbell on his position when he re- 
tired, i. 352 ; appointed Kiug*s Coun- 
sel, ii. 9 ; anecdote relating to his silk 
gown, t6. {note)\ story of his discomfi- 
ture in 1788, ii. 13 ; his appearance ai 
described by O'Keefe and Lord Camp* 
bell, ii. 15 ; his appearance at the age 
of 74, ii. 89 ; his appreciation of music, 
. 40 ; his portrait the year before his 
death, ih. {note)\ his timeserving po- 
litics, ii. 112 ; his characteristic counsel 
to Sir John Scott, ii. 118 ; his reply to 
the Duke of Grafton, ii. 122 ; his des- 
p<»tic rule over the Upper House, it 
128 ; his reply to a servile fabricator of 
genealogies, ii. 145 ; his nightly dispu- 
tations at Nando's, ii. 162 ; pupil in a 
solicitor's office, ii. 197; hia ovei be at ing 
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inaolenis, iL 209 ; nnoourteane ipecch 
to a lolicitot bf, ii. 210 ; rotdj Rturt 
oTiui Iciah kbourer kbasAd b}, ii. 211; 
h\M qnicb repl; to ■ collie tutor, ii. 
229; big eaudnet to hU foraier scbool- 
tnasterg and tntore, U). [nntr); bin odI; 
amiable pleuuitr; turned against him, 
ii. 230; bis duel with Mr. Andrew 
Stoui, iL 26a ; anecdaUs relating to 
Lia diap«ntatioo of eccleBiaiUcnl pa- 
tronage, ii. 2SS ; \at conduct to a 
clericij proteg6 of Queen Charlut1«, ii, 
2es ; hia eDtertaiument of a limited 
oirele, iL*2eS; bis fancirDlnoBa Bhoat 
fruit, ii,; his faTOurite driiika, ii. SOS; 
Dr. Jobiuon'a flattering ubeerratioiu 
on, ift.; mad act perpetrated bj, ii. 
sod; instance of Mb miHonduct on the 
bench, ii.SU; hi* friendehip for Cow- 
per and Johnioii, ii, 374 ; bis delight io 
noielE, iL 3Ta (no«) 

Thnralon, Master in Chancer;, bii carioBS 
CTidence at the trial of the Ear! of 
Macclesfield, i. 323 ; his intervien- 
Lad; MacdesBeld, i. 324 (ii«fe) 

Tidd, Mr., the distiugeiebed special 
pleader, hit generodlj' to Lord Camp- 
bell when a student, ii. 1 95 

TM, Mr., the arahi(«ct, comical i 
monj to character b;, ii. 262 

Toast-driiiking, taking tdvh agains: 
dulgenoe in the habit of, iL 301 

Tooke, Home, oratorical device of hie 
prosecutor dextcronslj dcfoated by, ii. 
48 ; reminiflcenccB of bis dinaera at a 
Cbancerj- lane eating-house, ii. 1D2 

Townsend, Mr., Keconier of Maccleelield, 
bis merits aa a lawjer and an author, 

closelj followed by Lord Campbell, ii. 
380 (TuUe) 

Tresilian, Bobert, Chief Jnstici?, Frois- 
sart's account of his miserable d»itb, 
ii. 331 

TreTor, Sir John, Master of the Rolls and 
Speaker of the Honse of CommonB, 
skeloh of his career, iL 106 ct icq. ; 
practice of bnjing off men attributed by 
Sornet first to him, ii. lOT ; hia ac- 
ceptance of a brilie, and its conse- 
quence, ii, 108 {Tiotf) ; pithj notice, 
by Soger North, of, ib. ; his amosing 
encounter with Arch bishop Tillolwn, IL 
100; a pupilinArtburTreTor's Cham- 
bers, ii. 197 ; anecdote ill ustraljve of bis 
parsimony, ii 302 ; curious anecdotes 
of Boderic Lloyd, a needy kinami 
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iveraities {Oiford and Cambridge" 
judges representadve of the inlellectuat 
life of, iL 3S9 

VAUQBAK, Serjeant, mot of the wits 
on bis elcTalJon to the Bench, iL 
238 : Sir Vicary Oibbs' ironical inter- 
ruption of a pompons speech of, ii. 239 
Yenidityi judicial, ila pteisleace until 
recent times, L 302 ; Speed's ubserva- 
tioas on, ib, ; Tivid picture, in a poli- 
tical ballad, of its prevalence in the 
reigns of Edward I. and Eduard IL, 
i. 303 ; flagrancy in the 14th century 
of, i. 304 ; measures taken by Bd«'ard 
III. to diminish the preialcace of, i, 
30S ; its prevaleuoe in the reign of 



Victoria, Queen, new judicial offices 
created in the reign of, L 3£1 

Vivian, Mr., Prince of the Revels enacted 
with great grandeur by, iL 70 (aole) 

Voltaire, astouisliing statement in bis 
"Philosophical Illctionary," and the 
facte on nliich it sai founded, i Zb2 ; 
possible foundation of his assertion, L 
250 

Volonteer moiement, the, Lord BrBkine'a 
news, and decision of the Judges, re- 
specting, L 111 

Volunteers, continued efficiemij of English 
lairyere as, i. 112 

AGONKE'S Whip," the, a remi. 
niscenceof, L ITT 

Wainstead, Tbomss, a merchant of Cheap- 
side under Edvajd lY., his celebrated 
daughter, i. 209 

Wainstead, Jane, daughter of the preced- 
ing, her beauty and aonomplishmeQla, 
L 210 ; her fathers's unfortunate elec- 
tion of a huebaud fur her, L 211 ; see 
alao Shore, Jane 

Wales, a curious trial in, iL 1G7 i drcoit 
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Wales, the Princess of, Eldon's intereoled 
services on her bcbalf, i. 199 

Walpole, Horace, pungent eipresuon of 
the feeling entertained towards at- 
torneys by, ii. 32S ; his remarks on 
the death of Charles Yorke, iL 341 

War, the Civil, 17th century, lawyers 
who took an active part in, i. SI 

WunI, Ned, curious account of a visit to 
Weatmiushir Xlall by, iL SSt) 
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Ward, Noel, his account of the lowest 
legal practitioners in the reigu of Queen 
Anne, i. 381 ; hia character of a petti- 
fogger, ii. 324 

Warham, Chancellor, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, his imposing state at Lambeth 
Palace, i. 178 ; his residence in Lon- 
don, i. 179 ; Erasmus* praise of his 
hospitality, ii. 290 ; " St. Jerome," by 
Erasmus, dedicated to, ii. 373 

Warren, Tom, represented by Campbell as 
the founder of the special pleading race, 

WatsoD, Baron, sudden death of, ii. 336 
Wedderbum, Alexander, . Lord Lough- 
borough and Earl of Rosslyn, his career 
at the bar, i. 52 ; the Great Seal com- 
mitted to the hands of, i. 53 ; his sud- 
den death, and remark of George III. 
OQ being informed of it, i. 54 ; his 
journey from Edinburgh to London, i. 
156 ; his ostentatious life, i. 158 ; his 
costly equipages, &c., i. 159 ; his town 
mansion and rural villa, i. 190 ; pen- 
sion granted, on retirement from the 
office of Lord Chancellor, to, i. 352 ; 
appointed King^s Counsel, ii. 9 ; his 
mastery of oratorical artifice, ii. 47 ; 
Lord Camden's remark on his desertion 
of his political friends, ii. 113 ; his 
groundless charge against Dr. Franklin, 
t6. ; his judicial decision in a gam- 
bling case, ii. 222 ; Johnson's petulant 
query respecting, ii. 223 ; his attempt 
to seize the leadership of the Northern 
Circuit, ii. 273 {note) ; eflfect of his 
former quasi-religious capacity on his 
reputation, ii. 284 ; his lavish hospi- 
tality, ii. 296 ; George III.'s reported 
harsh judgment on his death, ii. 336 ; 
his hon«st respect for letters, ii. 375 

Wellington, the Duke of, his occasional 
patronage of omnibuses, i. 156 

Wesley, John, his description of a ride to 
Newcastle, i. 133 

West End, the, first movements of the 
law lords to, i. 192, 198 

Westminster, tradition of the first clock- 
house at, i. 79 ; first striking clock at, 
i. 80 

Westminster Hall, question as to the 
period when lawyers first took up their 
quarters in, i. 43 ; Court of Chancery 
and King's Bench fixed by Edward III. 
in, i. 44 ; a revolting scene in, i. 185 ; 
a custom of lawyers practising in, i. 
287 ; sale of bands, cuffs, &c., by the 
sempstresses in, i. 381 ; practical edu- 
cation of students in the law courts of, 
ii. 188 tt seq. ; stories current in, ii. 



204 ; its appearance and uses in former 
times, ii. 352 ; Evelyn's description of 
the interior daring Lord Stafford's trial, 
ib. {note) ; the resort, at various periods, 
of idlers, ii. 354 ; the banners displayed 
in, and the shops on one side of, ii. 
355 ; former arrangement of the courts 
in, ib. ; Chancellor's throne and seats 
for the judges in, ib. {note) ; side next 
the river in the 17th century, ii. 356 ; 
accommodation for the Lord Chancellor 
and his masters in, ib, ; Ned Ward's 
curious account of a visit to, ib. ; 
daily visits of idle barristers to, ii. 
358 ; the dram-shops and their fre- 
quenters in, ii. 359 ; poetical descrip- 
tion of the law terms at, ii. 360 : 
Morley's engraving of Gravelot's draw- 
ing of the interior ot ii. 361 ; aid to 
the better understanding of its histo- 
rical reminiscences, ib. ; discomfort of 
the open courts in, ii. 362 ; Ireland's 
description of some improvements in 
the arrangement of the courts of, ii. 
363; inundations of the Thames into, 
ii. 364; poetical commemorations of 
these disasters, ii. 365 ; the last flood 
in, ib, ; state procession, at Michaelmas 
term, to, ib. ; reception of the judges 
at the opening of each new term in, 
ii. 366 ; construction of new courts in, 
and temporary change in the locale of 
the present courts, ib, ; Ireland's re- 
marks (1800) on the disfigurements of, 
u. 368 

Westmoreland, lines from ** A Northern 
Assize" commemorative of a munificent 
sheriff of, ii. 272 

Whidden, John, the first justice of the 
King's Bench Court to ride co West- 
minster on a horse or gelding, i. 126 

Whitehall, morality, in Charles II.'s 
reign, in, i. 174 ; demonstration against 
Prynne at, ii. 76 

Whitelock, Lord Keeper, joins the Parlia- 
mentary forces, i. 82 ; desolation of 
his mansion by Prince Rupert and his 
men, ib. ; bis reminiscences of Crom- 
well's soldiers, i. 83 ; his reply to the 
motion for excluding lawyers from Par- 
liament, ib. ; his answer to a proposi- 
tion that the Great Seal should not be 
entrusted to a lawyer, i. 84 ; his rides 
over the circuits of England, i. 131 ; 
payment offered io jest by Attorney- 
General Noy to, i. 283 ; address at the 
quarter sessions at Oxford by, i. 379 

Whitelock, Lady, surrender of the Gh*eat 
Seal to Lenthal by, L 75 

Widdrington, Sir Thomas, his refusal to 
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let u ■ CutDmuaiaoer of the Kcpnbliciu 
Bwl, i. 38 

Widuwi, remuki oo tbe ooBtam thn 
pcrmiti them to lelsio tbs name am 
Utie of tbeir fint hiHlnnd, i. 2S( (iio'i 

Wigi, the, Iheii iula]>tioti u ■ part of 
lagal contame. i. 36 d ; fuhinD oftbuse 
worn ia the reipiof Chulesll., i. 371 ; 
eartieet nolioe in Eogliih reooriU of, i. 
8T7 (nufr) -, patronixed by (Jueea Elita- 
both Md Marj Queen of Scota. ib. 

Viehtmui, Sic Williiua. hie auddea death, 
ii. S3l! 

Wilde. Sir Thomas, Lord Truro, malioioas 
■tDi7 relatinx to, I 234 (nolr) 

Wilkes, "Lilwrtr," hia pith; oritioiBiii ou 
Lord Hurlow'a meaionible declanliua 
of hie dsTotinn ta GeM^ III., i. S8 

Wilkin*, Serjeant, bis puntomitnio rept; 
Id a diaoourteaoB impeacbment, li. 44 ; 
bia faUars to control an aogr; mob at 
Sbaft«abnry, ii. 45 (na'f) ; a merry 
tbought of,— altiibutad alao to Sir 
John Millinat, ii. 20S 

Willea, SirJoba, Chief Jiutice, bla death 
uid ita Bopposed cauee, i. 197: hia 
mortiticatiim at Lord Manafield'a ooa- 
temptnoua treatment of bim, ii. 233 ; 
a peculiar merit in the eyea of Horace 
Wolpole of, ii. 3Z£; hia MubitiouB 
character, ii. 333 ; hia vanity, and a 
humiliatiDg disappoiittment to, ii. 337 

Williaoia, Dew. tbe tut olerica] Lord 
Keeper, r«lnrn of the Qreat Seal to 
Jamea I. by. L 67 ; ceremonial uf 
mounted ptooeauoa to Weetminater dia- 
penasd with by, i. 123 ; hia reaidence, 
i. 179, 181 ; bia catimate of tbe Cb&u- 
oellor' a lawful inoomein Bgerton'a time, 
L 312 ; Lord Cumpbeira injudiiiona ob- 
asrretJOB on the Keport of, 16. Vuttt) ; 
unfMnsrons alluuon to Praacia Baoon in 
an iDangural Addreaa by, i. 328 ; atur; 
illaatrating hie jtaluuay of auy attempt 
to tamper vilh hia honesty, ih, ■ knavish 
eoDDael at, ii. 99 ; a pert Chancery bor- 
rialer'a attempted myatiGcatioo of, ii. 
19S (nofe) : early houi of opcnine bia 
«int«r sitticm. ii. £92 

Williama (pablUher of Faine'a "Age of 
Beaaon"), Lord Eeoycni'i grand oration 
at the trial of, ii. 391 

Willinmlll., dlautiafactioa with the Coni- 
iDtaiianera of tbe Qreat Seal appointed 
by, i. 39 ; Qi«at Seal of Jamet II. re- 
eoreied and naed by, i. 46 ; aeala made 
by order of, ifr. ; bis Hleotinn of a per- 
manent home for the Keepers of the 
Great Peal, i. 182; anscdolc of hia tlait 
U, the Temple, ii. 12 



William IV., keen cont«at for a damaeked 
seal at the CDOimencemeiit of hia reign, 
i. 40 ; his uiieatishetory deoision re- 
spectinE this conlest, i. 43 

Wilmot, John Eardley. hii address to hie 
Un on hia piomolioa to the ohiefship ef 
tbe Coihmon Plea*, ii. 33ll 

Wiadsor Castle, Whig and Tory intrigues 
(1788} in. ii. 13 

Winniugton, Sic Frttooia. Soliuilor-QenBrxl 
to Charles II., his professional levraiues, 
L 28G 

^Vitneae, a venal, hia nnacrapalDDS false 
testimony and sudden death, ii. 251 

Witneasca, Judge Jeffreys' treatment of. 
ii. 262 ; two reeognlaeil ways of dealing 
with dangeroDi ones, ift. ; anecdote il- 
loati'ating a simple method of tampering 
with, ib. ; ErakiDc's jnculw mode of 
examining them, ii. SG3 ; euriona reply 
of one. iL 267 : diffienlty of underaland- 
ing the provincjajiama of, ii. 253 ; Lord 
MansReld's reproof of the itl-tlmed fa- 
miliarity of 01 
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method of deciding between the conflict- 
ing testimony of, ii. 2S1 ; euriuuH mis- 
nnderslanding of the lesdmony of one 
from Newcastle, ib. ; amuung answers 
of one at the Newcastle Assiies, 1*6. ; 
the cnetom of browbeating them boldly 
reproved, iL 268 ; amusing replies t^i 
barristers by, ii. 36fl 

Witnesses, professional, their distinctive 
ensign, ii. 360 

Wit, judicial, aneodotea of. ii. 236, el teq. 

Wita, anguish, as well ts laughter, caaa«l 
by, ii. 207 

Wotitey. Cardinal, grandeur of hia pBgeanta 
as Chancellor, i. 121 ; hia aitliiiga in 
Chancery, i. 132 (note] ; Tnemomble pro- 
greaaea of, 1. 178 ; hia diapleaaure at a 
play by Serjeant Boo at Gray'a Inn, ii. 
64 : necessity of a new law univeraiLy 
acknowledged by, ii. 1T7 ; Sf^holaatio 
functions discharged by, ii. 282 iiofi) ; 
lavixb expense of hia kitcheoa, ii. 290 ; 
a patron of letters, ii. 373 

Wood, Baron, time and place of hia death, 
i. 204 

Wood, (leprae, famous Special Pleader, 
good Btory told by Campbell of. i. 148 ; 
eminent pupils of. ii. 277; hia adven- 
ture with a highwayman, ib. 

Wouleack, the, what it ia, i. 42 

Wreathooak, a base attorney, bia venal 
"gang" of profeasinnal witneaaee, ii. 
360 ; poetical Hues alluding to. ib. 

Wright,SirOeorge,addictedlawiae,iL301 

Wri^t, Bob (afterwards Chief Jutice 
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Wright), Roger North's picture of his 
helplessDesB when legal barinesa wm 
brought to him, it 246 ; reflectiona on 
hU death, ii. 334 

Wriothealey, Chancellor, his residence, L 
179 

Wynn, Sir Watkins Williams, Lord 
Eenyon's poetical glorification of^ ii. 890 

YATES, JOSEPH, barrister, a client 
lost ihrongh foppishnen by, ii. 16 

Yaxley, Seijeant, curious agreement made 
by, i. 277 

Year-Books, what they were, IL 153; ad- 
vantage of studying them, ii. 154 

York House, soccesrive occupants of, and 
how the memory of its last possessor is 
preserved, L 180 ; Ifr. Hepworth 
Dixon*s remarks on the earlier ricissi- 
tudes of, t6.; engravings of, i. 181; 
wanderings of the Great Seal after its 
expulsion from, Hh. ; costly banquets of 
suocessive chancellors at, ii. 292 

York Minster, assise sermon preached 
before the judges in, and disousnon 
concerning it, i. 268, 269 {^wM) 

Yorke, Philip, Lord Hardwicke, how he 
wooed and won a rich bride, L 166 ; 
engaged as law- tutor to Chief Justice 
Parker's son, i. 190 ; story of his hag- 
gling with Sir Robert Walpole before 
accepting the seals, i. 348 ; his origin, 
ii. 140 ; an attorney's clerk, ii. 197; 
his amusing mystification of Sir Lyttle- 
ton Powys, ii. 219 ; the chiefs of his 



profession entertained with pomp by, ii. 
296 ; his early succests as a barrister, ii 
315 ; powers by which he advanced at 
the bar, ii. 333 ; his honourable indig- 
nation at his brother's conduct, ii. 339; 
his conduct on his brother's suicide, ii. 
842 ; remarks from his private memo- 
rial on the kind's neglect of his brother's 
family, ii. 343 ; badly treated, while 
articled pupil, by his master's wife, it. 
388 
Yorke, Charles, Lord Chancellor, the rural 
Tilla of, i. 189 ; statement of his suo- 
cessive incomes, i. 294 ; resumption of 
his place without the bar after his re- 
signation of the attorney-generalship, ii. 
7 ; entrance of his name on the Admis- 
sion-books of the Inner Temple, ii. 170 
{ikottY offensive witticism attributed to, 
ii. 208 : a deep drinker, ii. 804 ; his 
despondency on account of his slow pro- 
gress at the bar, ii. 816 ; story of hu 
dishonour and death, ii. 338 ; conduct 
of his family on his death, ii. 842 ; 
Craddock's account of the inspection to 
which his body was subjected, t6. ; Lord 
Hardwicke's remarks on (George III.'s 
ne^slect of hb brother*s family, ii. 348 ; 
his escape from his chambers during a 
disastrous fire in Lincoln's Inn, ii. 350 ; 
a oontrilMitorto Um ''Athenian Letters," 
11874 

rJBRUIAH, the sons of, ii. 98, H 9eq. 



